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Aabon — tehom I Have filled with the qiirit of 
wiedom to make garmentt for Aaron ; whfUt 
is the spirit there meant, iii. 66, 384 : — 
appointed by God to be the prophet of 
Moses, iii. 412-13 : — ^he and his succes- 
sors consulted as to the doctrine he has 
established, before credit given to a mi- 
racle or a prophet. iiL 435 :~ the succes- 
sion to the office of God's lieutenant 
settled in him and his heirs, iii. 463, 
465: — went not up with Moses to mount 
SinaL iii. 465: — till after Moses had 
brought the words of God. ibid.:^ — car- 
ried no commandment from God to the 
people. iiL 466 :— the Lord qxihe to Aarom, 
out seldom, ibid. 

made the golden calf. uL 466, 653: — 
mutinied with Miriam against Moses, 
ibid. iL 239 : — the question judged by 
God in favour of Mioses. ibicL iL 240: — 
had in the time of Moses no sovereignt v 
over the people, ibid. : — on Aaron's deatn 
the sacerdotal kingdom descended to his 
son Eleazar. iiL 468 : — ^his yearly sacri- 
fice for the atonement of uie sins of all 
Israel iiL 476. 

the representative of God. iiL 513: — ^he, 
Moses, and the high-priests, the civil 
soverei^s. iiL 514, 692. 
had no inheritance in the land. uL 533. 
commanded to lay his hands on the beast 
for sacrifice, iii. 542 : — ^lifted up his hands 
towards the congregation when he bless- 
ed them. iii. 543 : — ^his consecration by 
Moses. iiL 621. iv. 193: — had no author- 
ity in Moses' time of interpreting the 
law or the word of God.iL 239: — the 
sedition of him and his sister asainst 
Moses arose out of ambition and desire 
of dominion over the people. iL 241. uL 
466: — was forgiven upon his repentance, 
iv. 190. 

the office of sacrificing, hereditary in him 
and his sons. ii. 248 : — his power was 
subordinate to that of Moses, iv. 171 : — 
his priesthood ministerial only. iv. 193: 
— Moses was to him a god, he to Moses 
a mouth, ibid. 

Abadix>n— the dettrojfer. iiL448. see Satan. 



Abdera — the madness in, how occasioned, 
iii. 65 : — its effects, ibid. 

Abdication — is the same thing as banith* 
ment, iL 119. 

IBbckett — Thomas, maintained against 
Henry II by the Pope. iiL 309. 

Abiathar — the high-priest, deposed by 
Solomon. iiL 419, 471, 571, 617. iL 149. 

Abjuration — is what vL 141. 

Abraham — pretended to prophesy not by 
possession of a spirit, but from the voice 
of God. iii. 66: — firom him derived to us 
the laws of the kingdom of God. iiL 99. 
ii. 227 : — the covenant of God with him, 
how made. iiL 274,397. iL 227, 228: — 
his seed, why bound to obey what he 
should declare to be God's law. ib. ii. 230. 
the voice that stayed his hand from slay- 
ing Isaac, iii. 390. 

obliges himself, by his covenant with 
Go(C to be subject to God's positive law. 
iii. 398, 461 : — was before subject to his 
moral ibid. ibid. : — of him, not of Moses, 
St Paul saiththat he is the father of the 
faithfuL ibid. : — ^in what sense called a 
prophet, in. 413. 

God appeared to him in Sichem. iiL 416: 
— and on other occasions, ibid, 
the father of the faithful. iiL 461 : — the 
first in the kingdom of God by covenant, 
ibid. ii. 227. 

in his covenant with Abraham, God 
spake to him only. iiL 462, 463 : — made 
no covenant with any of his seed, ibid.: 
— had lawful power to make his seed 
perform all that he covenanted for them, 
iii. 462 : — might lawfully punish any of 
his subjects pretending revelation for 
countenancing doctrine forbidden by 
himself, iii. 463. 

what God expects of him, as head of his 
fifunily. iiL 557 : — the person believed by 
him, was God himself that spake to him 
supematurally. iiL 587. 
was the first that after the deluge taught 
that there is one God, the creator of the 
world, iL 227: — bound himself^ by his 
covenant, to acknowledge, not God sim- 
ply, but that God that appeared to him. 
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ii. 229-80 : — ^was subject lo no laws but 
the laws of nature, or rational worship, 
and of circumcision, ii. 230 : — was the 
interpreter of a// laws, sacred and secular, 
ibid.: — his subjects could not sin in 
obe dug him so lone as he commanded 
nothing contrary to Uie honour of God. 
ii.231. 

is blessed by God, and prondsed a son. 
ii. 251: — the promises of the old cove- 
nant between him and God, what ii. 260. 

Absalom — his testimony, that to the kinp^ 
nlone belongs the right of judicature, ii. 
144: — the piercing of his heart by Joab, 
a proof for pulling out a traitor's heart 
vi. 127. 

Abstract — and concrete names, the dis- 
tinction into, whence its arises, i. 31 : — 
the abstract, what it denotes, i. 32 : — 
denotes only the cause of the concrete 
name, not the thing itself, ibid. 

Absurdity — a false inference in reason- 
ing in words of general signification, iii. 
32:— no animal subject to, but man. iiu 
33 : — and of all men most philosophersib. 
first cause of, not beginning ratiocina* 
tion from definitions, ill 33: — ^second, 
giving names of bodies to accidents, or 
contrarily. iiL 34:— third, giving names 
of accidents of bodies to accidents of our 
own bodies. ibid.: — fourth, giving names 
of bodies to names or speeches, ibid. : — 
fifth, names of accidents to names or 
speeches, ibid.:— sixth, the use of meta- 
phors, ibid.: — seventh, the use of insig- 
nificant names, ibid, 
no science at all, better than absurd 
general rules, iii. 36. 
may be numbered amongst the sorts of 
madness, ill 69. 
is what ii31. iv. 24. 

AcADEMiA — ^its name from one Academus, 
iii. 667 : — the resort of Plato and his 
school, ibid. 

Academics— the followers of Plato. ilL 668. 
iv. 388. vL 98. 

Accident — what are by most men called 
accidenU. i. 33. iiL 381. vii. 28: — accom- 
pany the things in such manner, that 
they may all perish, but can never be 
abstracted, ibid. 

extension the only accident that cannot 
perish or be destroyed, i. 33, 116. 
what accidents compose the nature of a 
thing, and what the thing itself. L 67 : — 
the method of enquiring, whether the 
cause of any appearance or effect be 
body or accident i. 75:^-of seeking, 
wluahcr any accident be in this or that 
subject L 76 : — not to be explained so 
easily by definition, as by ojiample. L 



102 : — ^the enquiry what it an acddtni, 
an enquiry after that we know already, 
not that we should en<]^uire after, i. 102 : 
— ^is no part of any thmg. i. 103 : — best 
definition of, the manner by which a 
body is conceived. L 103, 104 : — the fa- 
culty by which any body works on us 
a conception of itself, i. 103. 
the right question concerning accidents, 
what 1. 103 : — the answer thereto, ibid. : 
— is not anything contained in body. L 
104, 117. 

as magnitude, rest, motion, so every 
other accident is in its subject i. 104: — 
accidents which may, and accidents 
which may not perish, except the body 
perish also. L 104. 

accidents said to be inheraU. L 104-5 : — 
whether accidents called inherent, are 
not motions either of the mind, or of the 
bodies themselves, i. 105. 
the accidents for which we call body by 
different names, as Uving creature^ tree &c.y 
may be generated and destroyed, i. 1 16 : 
— but not body. ibid. : — all accidents but 
magnitude and extension may be gener- 
ated and destroyed, i. 116. 
the difference between bodies and acci- 
dents, that bodies are things and not 
generated, accidents are ^nerated and 
not things, i. 1 17 : — an accident goet» not 
out of one subject into another, but one 
accident perisheth and another is gener- 
ated, ibid. 

improper to attribute motion to an ac- 
cident i. 117. 

the accident for which we give a certain 
name to a body, is commonly called its 
i, i. 117. 



by the production or perishing of acci- 
dent, the subject is said to be changed, of 
form, to be generated or destroyed, i. 118. 
accidents are contingent, in respect of 
other accidents, antecedent or precedent, 
upon which they do not depend as upon 
their causes. L 126. 

the efficient cause is formed by the ag- 
CTegate of what accidents, i. 122, 127 : — 
Sie material cause, by the aggregate of 
what accidents. L 122: — same accidents 
which form the efficient cause, constituto 
the power o£ the agent L 127. 
accidents of breiud in cheese, words 
absurd. iiL 32. 

accidents and qualities deified by the 
Gentiles, iii. 100: — ^prayed to as if ghosts 
hanging over their neads. ibid . 
accidents and qualities are not in the 
world, but are Meaning and apparitions 
only. iv. 8 : — in accidents no n>ality. iv. 
306: — all accidents, except motion and 
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qnantity, are but diversity of &ncy.vii^8. 
no acciaents in God. iv. 336. 
Accusation — reqturcs less eloquence, than 
to excuse, iii. 175. 

of intentions which appear not by some 
outward act, there is no human accusa- 
tion. iiL 278, 447 : — ^where there is no 
law but the law of nature, there is no 
place for accusation, iii. 279 : — of that 
which cannot be accused, no judge but 
Gcd. iiL 547. 
AcHAM — the trouble raised by him in the 
camp of the Israelites, iii. 370 : — his 
crime discovered by lots. iiL 423. 
AcoBN — in ancient times men lived on 
acorns. L 1. iiL 665. 

livine by daily experience, likened to 
feedmg upon acorns. L 2. 
Act — accident produced, in respect of the 
cause called an effect^ is in respect of the 
power called an act. i. 128. 
an act impossible, is that for the pro- 
duction of which there is no power ple- 
nary, i. 129 : — every act not mipossiolc, 
is possible, ibid.:— every act possible, 
shall at some time be produced, ibid, 
a necessary act, what. i. 129. 
of intentions which do not appear by 
any outward act, there is no human ac- 
cosation. iiL 278 : — where the intention 
is right, the act is no sin. iii. 279. 
every act is the act of him without whose 
consent it is invalid. iiL 538. 
Action — manifest action, that is, thrusting 
from or pulling towards, i. 87 :— action 
and passion in bodies, what L 120: — 
when the agent and patient are conti* 
gnous, then action and passion are tm- 
laotftrtf, otherwise mediate, ibid. : — in the 
p rogr e ss of action and passion, the first 
part cannot be considered as other than 
action or cause. L 124 :— in all action, the 
beginning and cause the same thing. L 
124: — each intermediate part, is both 
action and passion, cause and effect, ibid. 
no action can be called possible for the 
power of the agent or patient alone. L 129. 
o/e^on and reaction are in opposite direc- 
tions. L 348 : — upon a patient that re- 
tires from it, makes but little impression. 
i. a97. 

the first beginnings of action not more 
credible than the distance of the fixed 
stars. L 447. 

the good or evil effect of any action de- 
pendeth on a chain of consequences, 
which a man can seldom see to the end 
of. iiL 50, 356. 

the questions concerning mcn*s actions, 
art* questions of fact^ uud qucstiuus of 
rigki. iiL 143. 



the actions ef men depend upon their 
opinions, iii. 164. 

of actions, some naturally signs of ho- 
nour, others of contumely. iiL 356. iL 
220: — the former cannot, by hunuin 
power, be separated from divine wor- 
ship, nor the latter made a part of it 
ibid. ibid. : — actions indifferent are re- 
gulated in public worsliip by the com- 
monwealth, ibid. ibid. : — of actions, some 
signs of honour according to the custom 
of the place, ii. 212. 

every action of man the first of a chain 
of consc(]uences longer than any man 
can see the end of. iii. 356 : — in this chain 
are linked together both pleasing and 
unplcasing events, ibid, 
actions and words only, can be accused, 
iii. 278, 447. 

actions are wicked, when offensive or 
against duty. ii. pref. : — actions are called 
oiceir or virtues, according as they please 
or displease those that name them. iL 
48 : — ^tlieir goodness or badness consists 
in this, whether or no they tend to peace 
or discord, ii. 48-9 : — all voluntary ac- 
tions are governed by men*s opinions of 
the good or evil, reward or punishment 
consequent thereon, ii. 78, 293. 
every action is in its own nature indif- 
ferent iL 151: — what actions are, and 
what are not to be blamed, cannot bo 
determined by the consent of single men. 
ii. 196 : — but only by the commonwealth, 
u. 197. 

actions voluntary f involuntary^ and mixed, 
iv. 69. 

all actions, in doubt whether well or ill 
done, are ill done. iv. 187. 
the most ordinary actions of men, as 
putting the foot to the ground, eating &c., 
how they proceed from deliberation and 
election, iv. 245 : — men are put to death, 
not because their action proceeds from 
election,but because it was iu7xioM.iv.254. 

Actor — an artificial person, whose words 
and actions are owned by those whom he 
represents. iiL 148 : — he that covenanteth 
with the actor, not knowing his author- 
ity, doth it at his own penL iii. 149: — 
break eth not the law of nature b}' any- 
thing done against it by command of the 
author, when. ibid. : — breaketh the law 
of nature by refusing to do anything 
against it by command of the author, if 
bound by covenant to obey him. ibid, 
maketh hims(*lf author, how. iii. 149. 
an actor may consist of many men. iiL 
151 : — the voice of the majority, that of 
the whule. ibid. 

AcTUb — impcratus et uliciiusy arc but words. 
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iv. 265-6: — invented by«lhem that un- 
derstood not anything they signified, iv. 
266. V. 296-7. 

ain^cissimui, signifieth nothing, iv. 301, 
304. V. 343. 

Adam — had the capacity of being a phi- 

. losopher alone by himself, without mas- 
ter. 1. 80. 

since his fall, the equality of a straight 
to a curved line without the assistance of 
Divine Grace is not, in the opinion of a 
late writer, to be found. L 273. vii. 320. 
how far instructed by God in the use of 
speech, iii. 18:-~doe8 not appear from 
the Scriptures to have been taught the 
names of all figures, numbers, relations 
etc. iii. 19: — ^much less the insignificant 
words of the Schools, ibid, 
by the name of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge, what forbidden as a test of 
his obedience, iii. 194, 397:— by tasting, 
he and Eve took upon them God's office, 
but acquired no new ability to distiu- 
guish between good and evil aright ib. : 
— when they aaw that they were naked, 
they did thereby tacitly censure God 
himself, how. ibid. 

if he had never sinned, he had never died. 
iiL 347, 397, 438,440, 613-14,625.iy.353. 
God reigned over Adam, botb naturally 
and peculiarly, iii. 397. ii. 227-8 : — the 
manner in which God spake to Adam, 
£ ve,Cain,and Noah, not expres8ed.iii4 1 6. 
had lived in the Paradise of Eden ever- 
lastingly, if he had not sinned, iii. 438 : 
— that IS, on earth, ibid. 440. : — he and 
Eve should not have procreated their 
kind continually, because the earth would 
not have afforded place to stand on. iii. 
440: — by his sin, man fell from his im- 
mortal condition, iii. 451: — the Jirst 
world, from him to the flood. iiL 456. 
all men p^uilty of disobedience to God in 
Adam. iiL 585. 

eternal life lost by his sin. iiL 590, 622. 
iv. 353: — had liberty to eat of the tree 
of life so long as he sinned not. iii. 614: 
— was thrust out of Paradise lest he 
should eat thereof, and live for ever. ib. 
was a dead man by sentence from the time 
of eating of the fx>rbidden fruit, but not 
by execution till a thousand years after* 
words. iiL 624. 

God*s covenant with Adam made void, 
and never again renewed, ii. 228. 
lived near 1000 years, without misery, 
and shall at the resurrection obtain tne 
immortality he once lost. v. 102. 

Adabhtes — their party in the Civil War. 
vL 167. 

Addition— oud subtraction, incident not 



to numbers only, but to all things that 
can be added to or subtracted from each 
other, iii. 29. 

Addo — the prophet iiL 371. 

dS'iKtifia — how distinguished fh>m tiducia. 
ii. 197. 

Admiration — requires that the things ap- 
pearing be new and unusual, i. 401. iii, 
428. iv. 453 : — therefore memory of for- 
mer appearances. L 402. 
joy from the apprehension of novelty, 
iii. 45:— proper to man, why. ibid.: — is 
the passion of hope and expectation of 
future knowledge from anything new 
and strange, iv. 50: — considered as ap- 
petite, is called curiosity, ibid. : — causeth 
curiosity, iv. 453. 

Adrian — pope, the stirrup held for him 
by the Emperor Frederic, iii. 694. 

.£oLU8 — the cause of tempests and storms 
attributed to him. iii. 100. 

Ethiopia — her priests. vL 280. vii. 74: — 
their power, and custom of ordering the 
King to die. vL 281. vii. 74: — all de- 
stroyed by Ergamenes. ibid. ibid, 
furnished the first astronomers and phi- 
losophers. viL 73. 

AFFABHiTy^-of men already in power, is 
increase of power, iii. 75. 

Affectation — is a d^;ree of fimtastic 
madness. iL 58. 

Affirmation— how formed, iii. 25 : — when 
true. ibid. : — whensoever false, the two 
names of which it is composed, signify 
nothing. iiL 27: — of absurd and &l8e 
affirmations, if universal, there can be 
no understanding, iii. 28 .—of a general 
affirmation, unless true, the possibility 
is inconceivable, iii. 32. 

Agag — Saul's disobedience in not slaying 
him. iiL 473. iv. 331. 

Age — if we will reverence it, the present 
is the oldest iii. 712. iv. 456:^-old age 
vindicated, iv. 456-7. 

Agent — body generating or destroying 
some accident in another body. L 120: — 
when contiguous to the patient, then the 
action and passion are immediate, other- 
wise not ibid. : — body lying between and 
contiguous to the agent and patient, is 
itself both agent and patient L 120-21: 
— the same of many bodies lying in like 
manner, i. 121. 

produces its effect according to some ac- 
cident with which both it and the patient 
are affected. L 121: — if the agent and 
patient be in all things the same at one 
time as at another, the effect will be the 
same. L 125. 

is said to have poioer to produce its eflect, 
when. L ]27i'— the power of the agent 
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and ptttaent are but condittonaL i. 129 : — 
no action possible for the power of the 
agent or patient alone, ibid, 
agents frtt and comAmgad^ what, iv. 259: 
— and neeeasary, what. t. 227. 

AouK—the disease o^ what iii 319: — ^re- 
sembles the distemper of the common- 
wealth, in the people's tenacity of money. 
ibid. 

Ahab — his consulting of the 400 prophets. 
iiL 424. Iy. 332 : — his controversy with 
Elijah. It. 332:— was slain for the mur- 
der of Naboth, and his idolatry, iv. 333. 

Ahuah— the prophet iiL 371. 

Air — ^will penetrate water by ajiplication 
of a force equal to the gravity of the 
water. L 420, 423-4:— will penetrate any 
fluid body, though never so stubborn, l 
425. 

its parts, how made to change places bjr 
the simple circular motion of the sun. l 
449: — now water is thereby drawn up 
into the clouds. L 450. 
air enclosed in clouds, has its etherial 
substance squeezed out L 470, 481. 
the parts of the air resisted by tlie earth's 
motion, spread themselves every way on 
its surface, i. 470. 
how it is contained in ice. i 473. 
consists of two parts, ether and hard 
atoms. L 481, 511: — the hard atoms of 
the air confined by clouds, have an en- 
deavour to rebound from each other, ib. 
passing through growing plants, is by 
their motion made odorous. 505. 
is more easily thrown from the earth's 
aurface by its revolution on its axis, than 
other bodies. L 512. 

pure air, in the experiment of water en- 
closed in a vessel to prove a vacuum, 
goes out through the water with the 
same force that me water is injected. L 
517: — ^has intermingled with it hard 
atoms moved with simple motion. L 481, 
511, 517: — which strongly compressed 
will burst the vessel in wnich they are 
enclosed, i 518-19: — are heavier than 
pure air. L 519. 

pure air has no gravity, i 519. viL 145: 
— the reason, ibid. 

air-gun, of late invention. L 519:— de- 
scription of. ibid. : — ^in charging, the air 
within resists with equal force the entry 
of the air from without L 521 : — no aug- 
mentation of air within, ibid. :— but pure 
air driven out, and impure in equal 
quantity driven in. ibid, 
air not visible iu air. i. 523 : — to conceive 
that air is anything, the work of reason, 
ibid. : — we do not feel the weight of air 
in air. i 523 :— know it to be a bo<ly only 



from the n^sessity of a medium where- 
by remote bodies may work upon our 
senses, i. 524. 

matter of a middle nature between air 
and water, found in coal-mines, i. 524: — 
its effects, ibid. : — its possible cause, i. 
526. 

air and aerial substances, in common 
language not taken for bo«Ue». iiL 381 : — 
are called iptrifo. iiL 382. 
air the onl^ body that has not some in- 
ternal, invisible motion of its parts, vii. 
12, 132: — ^has in its own element no 
gravity, vii. 13, 21 :— can pierce quick- 
silver, vii. 23, 93: — has what motion 
from the sun. vii. 97-100 :— is impossible 
to be hardened. viL 132. 
the cause of infection in air. vii. 136. 

oirtifiaTa — the petitions of Euclid. viL 210: 
—-differ from d^iutiiara^ how. ibid. 

Alban — Saint, the story of the man pre- 
tending to be cured of blindness by him. 
iv. 26-7. 

Alcibiades— the love of Socrates towards 
him, was what iv. 49 : — ^in it, something 
thatsavoured of the use of that time.iv.50. 

Alderman — or Earl, their origin. vL 160. 

AifxANDER— the Great iii. 6: — his ghost 
could have no just cause to be offended 
with him that does not believe all the 
glorious acts ascribed to him by histori- 
ans. iiL 55 : — his undoing of the Gordian 
knot. iii. 262: — ^his conquest of Asia. iii. 
376.— of Judsea. iiL 484. 
the bishop of Alexandria, iv. 391. 

Algebra— and the analytics apecums^ are 
the brachygraphy of the analysts, i. 
316: — an art of registering with brevity 
the inventions of geometrician^;, ibid, 
the weapon of, how disposed of by Hobbes. 
viL 68. 

Allies— are gotten by constraint or con- 
sent ii. 12. 

Allodial — property, what vL 154. 

Almeoest — of Claudius Ptolom2eu8.vii.75. 

d/iaOia — difficulty of being taught iv. 57 : 
—proceeds from a false opinion of know- 
ing the truth already, ibid. 

diidpTfi/ia — how the urceks distinguished 
between it and tyKXti/xa or atria. iiL 278. 

Ahazonb— had recourse to the men of the 
neighbouring countries, for issue, iii. 
187. ii. 118. iv. 156:— contracted with 
them for the right to the female children, 
ibid. ibid. ibid. : — waged war against 
their adversaries, ii. 116: — disposed of 
their children at their will. ibid. 

Ambarvalia— of the heathen, iii. 663. 

Ambassador- sent by the sovereign on 
his private business, is a private person. 
iiL 231. 
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Ambition — desire of office and precedence. 
iiL 44 : — a name used in the worse sense, 
why. ibid. : — of great honours, why ho- 
nourable. iiL 80: — of little preferments, 
dishonourable, ibid. 

men that hare a strong opinion of their 
own wisdom in matter of government, 
are disposed to ambition, iii. 89 : — elo- 
Quent speakers are disposed to ambition, 
ioid. 

makes men kinder to the government of 
an assembly than of a monarchy, iii. 
162, 169: — engenders crime, how. iii. 
285. 

the contention of the commonwealth 
with, like to the contest of Hercules 
with the Hydra, iii. 338. 
avarice and ambition are sustained by 
the jBalse opinion of the vulgar concern- 
ing right and wrong, u. dedic :— ambi- 
tious men wade through streams of the 
blood of their fellows to their own power. 
ii. pref. : — ambitious men disposea to in- 
novations in government, why. ii 160. iv. 
202 : — those least troubled with caring 
for necessary thin^ most prone to am- 
bition, ibid. : — their eloquence like the 
witchcraft of Medea, ii. 164:— is not to 
be rooted out of the minds of men, but 
may be repressed by rewards and pu- 
nisnments. ii 175. 

Ambrose — his excommunication of Theo- 
dosius, a capital crime, iii 583. 

Amboyna — amends for the never-to-be- 
forgotten business, demanded by the 
Bump. vi. 381. 

Ambbicans — ^have no government, except 
that of small families, iii. 11 4 :— live in the 
brutish manner of the war of every man 
against every man. ibid. ii. 12:— the 
savages of, not philosophers, iii 665. 

Ammon — ^iii. 102. 

Amnesty — see Oblivion. 

Amos — the prophet iii 373. 

Anabaptist — tticir heresy and condemna- 
tion by the Nicene council, vi 103:— 
great plenty of them in the time of Eli- 
zabeth, vi 107: — their party in the Civil 
War. vi 167 :— K)ne of the sects bred by 
the Presbyterians. -vi 333. 

dvaioBriaia — i. 395. 

Analogy — analogism, what i 146: — the 
comparison of analogical quantities ac- 
cording to magnitude, i 156-7. 

Analysis — method of what i 66, 309 :— 
and when used. i. 68: — principles are 
discovered by analysis, ibid, 
the analyst that shall do more than or- 
dinary geometry is able to do. i. 307. 
how It differs from synthesis, i. 310: — 
both comprehended in Logutica. ibid. : — 



in every analysis is sought the propor- 
tion of two quantities, i 311 : — resolving 
ends not till we come to the causes of 
equality and inequality, ibid. : — that is, 
to dchnitions containing the efficient 
cause of the construction, ibid. : — this 
cause consists of motion, and concourse 
of motion, i 312. 

is reasoning frOm the supposed construc- 
tion or generation of a thing, to the 
efficient cause of the thing constructed 
or generated, i. 3 12 : — three ways of Bud- 
ing^> by analysis, the cause of the equal- 
ity or inequality of two quantities, by 
computation of motion, by indivisibles^ by 
powers, i. 314: — success will depend on 
dexterity, on formerly acquired science, 
and many times on fortune, ibid, 
no good analyst, without being a good 
geometrician, i 314. 

analysis by powers, a thing of no great 
extent i. 314 : — contained all in the doc- 
trine of rectangles and rectangled solids, 
ibid. : — of no use in quantities of angles 
and arcs of circles, i. 315 : — made use of 
b^ the ancients, i 316: — its virtue con- 
sists in changing, turning, and tossing 
rectangles and analogisms. i 316. 
by squares very ancient, and at the high- 
est m Vieta, vii 188: — useful for what 
ibid. : — but has added nothing to geome- 
try, ibid. 

Anarchy — a name given by those that 
dislDvC it, to democracy, iii. 172, 683. ii. 
93, 94. 

Anatomist — ^may sneak or write his judg- 
ment of unclean things, iii. 59. 

Ancona — no tide at Ancona. vii. 14. 

Andes — why not troubled with inconstant 
winds, i. 469. 

Andromeda— the tragedy of, its efiects 
upon the people of Abdera. iii. 65. 

Anoel — the doctrine of Angels, not the 
subject of philosophy, i 10. 
means corporeal substance, iii. 387 : — sub- 
tle bodies formed by God to declare and 
execute his will. ibid. : — are substances 
endued with dimension and capability of 
motion, iii. 388 : — are not ghosts incor- 
poreal, ibid. : — signifies a messenger, ibid. : 
— ^most often, a messenger of God. ibid, 
concerning their creaUon, nothing in the 
Scriptures, iii 388: — are often called 
spirits, ibid. 

in most places of the Scriptures, signi- 
fies an image raised in the fancy to sig- 
nify the presence of God. iii 389, 394 : 
— in the other places may be understood 
in the same manner, ibid.:— the same 
apparition .sometimes called both angel 
and God, ibid. 
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those that appeared to Lot, called 
iii. 390 : — the an^l that stayed the hand 
of Abraham, ibid.: — that appeared to 
Jacob on the ladder, ibid.: — ^that went 
before the army of Israel to the Bed 
Sea.iiL391. 

are commonly painted in the form of a 
man or child with wings, for the false 
instruction of common people, iii. 391 : 
— not their shape, bat their use makes 
them anfi;els . ibid. : — signify the presence 
of God m supematuraf operations, ibid, 
no text in tne canonical Scriptures in 
which any permanmt thing understood 
by the word anffd, which is not corpo- 
real iiL 391-2, 394: — ^will in all places 
bear the sense of metsemger. iii. 392 : — are 
sometimes in the New Testament put 
for men made by God the messengers of 
his word. ibid. 

the Devii and his AngeU^ how to be an- 
derstood. iiL 392-3. 

the authority of an angel to be rejected 
for the belief that Jew* is Christ, iii. 595. 
the lawinlness of painting angels, ar* 
gaed for by a Patriarch of Constantino- 
ple, as being corporedL ir. 429. 

Anoeb — arersion from evil with hope of 
avoiding it by force. L 410. 
caoseth heat in some parts of the body 
when awake, and overheating those parts 
in sleep causeth anger. iiL 8. 
sadden courage. iiL 43. iv. 42 : — produces 
most crimes. iiL 284. 
proceeds not from an opinion of con- 
tempt, why. iv. 42-3. 
he that killeth a man in a sadden pas- 
sion of anger, shall justly be put to 
death, why. iv. 272 : — the killing shall 
be adjudged to be from election, ibid. 

AifGU&--definition of. L 184:— generation 
ot L 184, 187, 197 : — two sorts of, super- 
ficial and solid. L 184 : — angle, simply 
so called, and angle of oontingence. i. 
184. viL 195 : — angles rectilineal, curvi- 
lineal, and mixed, i. 185. 
qaantitv of, is the arc of a circle deter- 
mined by its proportion to the circum- 
ference. L 186:— in rectilineal angles, 
the quantity may be taken at any dis- 
tance frt>m the centre, ibid.:— if one or 
both the containing lines be curved, the 
qoantity must be taken at the least dis- 
tance fifom their concurrence, ibid, 
enrvilineal angle, the same as that made 
by the two tangents. L 187. 
rertical angles are equal, why. i. 187. 
right angle, that whose quantity is the 
fourth part of the perimeter, i. 187: — 
oftfi^ve angle, what, ibid.: — obhue and 
aatUj what. ibid. 
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the ans^le of contact is quantity. viL 195 : 
— but heterogeneous to that of an angle 
simply so ciuled. L 196. \ii. 198, 258:— 
has to an angle simply so called the 
same proportion as a point to a line. L 
196: — ^is made, how. ibid.: — cannot be 
compared with a common angle, why, i. 
197: — is equal to an angle whose sub- 
tending arc is a point, ibid. : — its quan- 
tity consists in greater or less flexion, 
ibid. : — is greater in the lesser circle, 
than in the greater, ibid, 
angle, simply so called, is the inclination 
of two planes, i. 198: — is the digression 
of two straight lines meeting in a point, 
vii. 194. 

a solid an^le, what. i. 198 : — its quan- 
tity, what ibid. 

to divide an angle in any proportion, 
this the benefit to flow from finding the 
dimension of the circumference of the 
circle. L 288 : — the section of an angle 
in any given proportion, whence to be 
deduced, i. 307. 

to exhibit in a plane the division of an- 
gles, pronounced by the ancients to be 
impossible, except bisection etc. L 315. 
a spherical angle, is not a very angle. 
viL 161 : — its arc, is what vii. 162 : — an 
angle and a comer are not the same thing, 
ibid. : — has quantity, but is not the sub- 
ject of quantity. viL 194-5. 

Amimai^— )iow It is that animals raise 
themselves by leaping, swimming etc, i. 
522. viL 12: — bow, higher by swimming, 
flying etc., than by leaping, i. 523. 
in all animals except man, the appetite 
of food and other pleasures of sense take 
away the care of knowing causes, iii. 44 : 
— brute animals have no foresight of time 
to come for want of observation and 
memory, iii. 94:— their society is not a 
civil govei:nment, why. iL 66:— is kept 
together by what. ii. 66-7. iv. 120. 
why animals die shortly in the exhausted 
receiver. viL 22, 95. 

to suppose that there are no kinds of 
animals in the world that were not in 
the ark of Noah, an error, why. viL 177. 

Antecedent— how a man expects that the 
like antecedents should be followed by 
the like consequents, iv. 16-17. 

Anthropomorphites — condemned by the 
words God has no parts^ in the Nicene 
Creed, iv. 30. vi. 103: — did not appear 
till 40 or 50 years after that Council, iv. 
399 : — were not condemned till the se- 
cond Council of Constantinople, ibid. 

dvOownoiraOtMiQ — it is but so that God 
gives names to himself in Scripture. 
IV. 60. 
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Aiiti*Chiii8T — ^whether the Pope be And • 
Christ iii. 552: — what he is. ibid. 553: 
— ^his two essential marks, that he denies 
Jesos to be Christ, and professes himself 
to be Christ ibid. ibid. : — ^is an adrersary 
of Jesus the true Christ iiL 553 : — The 
Anti- Christ, who, iiL 553. 

Antioch— was a particular Church. iL281 : 
— elected Paul and Barnabas, ibid. 

Aktiochus — his name of ^iiMrwv, whence, 
ir. 90. 

Anti-Papa — ^iiL 552. 

Antipatht — ^the school doctrine ot iii. 
680. 

AKTIPERI8TA8I8 — ^the school doctriuo of 
iiL 680. 

Amtipodes— the existence of, now ac- 
knowledged, iii. 687 : — men formerly 
punished bv authority ecclesiastical for 
supposing, ibid. 

AMnQUTTT— to antiquity itself, nothing is 
due. iii. 712: — ^its glory is due not to the 
dead, but the aged. iv. 456 : — ^the praise 
of ancient authors, proceeds not from 
the reverence of the dead, but from the 
competition and mutual envy of the liv- 
ing, iii. 712, 86. 

Antittpia — ^what so called by the Greeks, 
vii. 108. 

Anziett — for the fhture, disposes men to 
enquire into the causes of things. iiL 92: 
— ^is made by what two things peculiar 
to man's nature. iiL 95 : — always accom- 
panies men in the ignorance of causes as 
It were in the dark. ibid. 

diro^ki^iQi Airohui^HV — ^the signification 
of. L 86 : — confined to propositions in 
geometry, why. i. 85-7. 

iLvoKardoraoiQ. — vii. 187. 

h^pfi^ — aversion. iiL 39. 

Aj^llo —the cause of arts attributed to 
him by the Gentiles. iiL 100. 

Apollonius— to be taken in hands by the 
reader before proceeding to the geome- 
try in de CORPORE. L 204. 

Apollos — we are reduced to the liberty of 
primitive Christians, to foUow F^ul, 
Cephas, or ApoUos, as each man liketh 
best iiL 696. 

Apostacy — ^where the civil power did not 
assist the Church, excommunication had 
in it neither damage nor terror for apos- 
tacy. iiL 503. 

Apostle — the Apostles and their succes- 
sors represented the person of God horn 
the day of the descent of the Holy 
Ghost liL 376 : — their preaching was a 
proclaiminj^ of the kingdom of God. iii. 
403, 592. iL 309:^not present, but to 
come. iiL 521. 
shall sit upon 12 thrones judging the 12 



tribes of Israel iiL 481, 482, 560, 576, 
635. iL 255. 

were iwehe, why. iiL 482, 523. ii. 253. iv. 
191. 

Christ before his ascension gave them 
his spirit iii. 486: — also after his ascen- 
sion, ib. : — ^it was their character, to bear 
witness of the resurrection, iii. 488: — 
were endued with the Holy Ghost iii. 
489 : — were made Juhen, not hunterM of 
men. iiL 491. ii. 260. iv. 196: — their 
work, proclaiming and preparing for 
Christ's second coming, ibid. : — their 
commission contains no authority over 
any congregation. iiL 496, 519: — but to 
preach, iii. 497, 523, 568. iv. 195 : — 14> 
teach, ibid. 508, 519, 523: — to baptize, 
iii. 498, 519, 523, 568:— to forgive and 
retain sins. iiL 499-502 : — were left as 
guides, assisted by the Spirit, to bring 
us to the kingdom of God. iiL 498. 
in forgiving and retaining sins, must 
follow the outward marks of repentance. 
iiL 500:— if these appear, they cannot 
deny, if not, they cannot grant absolu- 
tion, ibid. : — the same of baptism, ibid. : 
— had no power to keep persons excom- 
municate out of the synagogues, iii. 503. 
laboured by reason and persuasion to 
confute the idolatry, and bring to the 
fidth of Christ the GentUes. iiL 511 :— 
preached nothing but Jesus is Christ, ib. 
549, 592, 595. ii. 309. iv. 178 :— claimed 
no authority to interpret the Scriptures, 
ibid. :— exhorted their converts to obey 
their ethnic princes, ibid. 580, 601 : — 
for conscience sake. iL 580. 
every apostle was the interpreter of his 
own epistle. iiL 511 :— took not from the 
people the liberty of interpreting the 
Scriptures for themselves. iiL 512: — sent 
to the Churches letters and instructions 
of interpretation, ibid, 
not the Apostles, but their converts, 
made their writings canonical. iiL 618: 
--their commission, to proclaim the 
kingdom of Christ, not present, but to 
come. iiL 519:— to shake off the dust of 
their feet against those that received 
them not iii. 519. iv. 196: — ^not to call 
fire from heaven to destroy them. ibid. : 
— not to compel to obedience by the 
sword, ibid. iv. 195: — not to make laws, 
but to obey and teach obedience to laws 
made. iii. 520:— could not make their 
writings obligatory canons without the 
help of the civil sovereign, ibid, 
the style of their council. iiL 520, 561. 
their power no other than to invite men 
to embrace the kingdom of God. iii. 521 : 
—the burthen laid by them on the oon- 
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▼erted, not laws bat oonditioiis. iiL 521, 
561 : — ^were bound to teach the doctrine 
agreed on in their council, but could 
not oblige other Christians to obsenre 
what they tanght iii 522. 
the canons of the Apostles, collected by 
Clemens, bishop of Uome. iiL 375, 522. 
their office to be martyrt, iiL 523, 525: — 
this the essential mark distingiushing 
their office from other magistracy eccle- 
siastical, ibid. 524: — the ordination of 
the ^xwiles was the act of the cons rega- 
ticni, not of Peter or the eleven, iii. 524: 
— in their time no goyemment by coer- 
&xaiy bat by doctrine and persuading. 
iiL 526 ; — were only the presidents of 
the assemblies in the ejection of officers. 
U1.528. 

of the ^MMtks such as were fishermen 
sometimes exercised their trade. iiL 534. 
were fSorindden by our Sariour to carry 
gcUL amd aHetr etc ibid. : — their mainte- 
nance the^ ^fl of the faithful ibid.: 
— and of thoee that were healed, ibid, 
their contention at the Last Supper, who 
of them should be the greatest man 
when Christ should be king, iiL 555. 
their traditions are but counsel iiL 564-5: 
— had no commission to Judge between 
man and man. iiL 568. 
the person whom they belierod, was 
Christ himselC iiL 587. 
HTed, off of them, till after the resurrec- 
tion of Christ iiL 619. 
were baptixed most of them in their own 
blood, ill. 633. 

the apostles, and after them the pastors 
of the Church, why could thev cure the 
diseases of madmen and acmoniacs, 
which now they cannot do. iii. 644. 
would not allow themselves to be wor- 
shipped. iiL 654. 

the rirtaes of the apostles, the first ele- 
ments of pontifidal power, iii. 695. 
their testifying, that the kingdom of 
Christ was not come at the time of his 
ascension. iL 256. 

were elected and ordained by Christ iL 
280:— are called by St PUil the Apostla 
of tic circumcigum, iL 281 : — their duty 
not to comMMmd, but to teach, ii. 283. iv. 
195: — ^had the same power of remitting 
•ins as Christ had. ibid, 
in myaUrkt offanth^ were promised by 
ChnMt infiUlibility till the oay of judg- 
ment iL 297. 

chumed no dominion over men's consci- 
encea. iv. 172:— but only persuasion. 
ibid. : — their answer to the Jews to them 
that forbad them to preach Christ, it it 
btUcrtoobey GmIiAmi imn. iv.l73:— did 



not till his resurrection understand Christ 
to be more than a temporal king. iv. 179. 
their equality, iv. 192. 
the Apottlei Creed, how far authorised by 
the Council of Nice. iv. 392-6 :— made up 
entire as we now have it by the Chalce- 
donian Council iv. 401. 

Apotheosis — what so called by the hea- 
thens, ii. 318. iiL 660. 

&iro<rvvdyuiyov irocciv. — iii. 502. iL 288 : — a 
word drawn from the custom of the 
Jews to cast out of the synagogue men 
contagious in manners or doctrine, ib. ib. 

Apelles — the head of what sect of here- 
tics, iv. 307 : — attacked by Tertullian. 
ibid. : — condemned by what words in the 
Apostles* Creed, iv. 392. 

ApPEnTE^H>r approachinQy the first en> 
deavour in animal motion tending to- 
wards such things as are known by ex- 
perience to be pleasing. L 407. 408. iiL 
39. iv. 31 : — shunning what is trouble- 
some, avertioH, ibid. ibid. ibid. ibid. :— 
appetite and aversion to the same thing 
alternate in living creatures, as they 
think it will be for their good or hurt. L 
408 : — this alternation culed dtUberatum, 
ibid. 

appetite and aversion simply so called, 
follow not deliberation. L 408 : — ^if deli- 
beration have gone before, then the last 
act, if appetite, is called the will i. 409. : 
— if aversion, then unwUUngneM, ibid, 
appetite, where it exists, is of necessity, 
why. L 499 : — appetite and aversion 
quickly succeeding each other, called 
hope and fear, ibid. : — all passions of the 
mind, consist of appetite and aversion, ib. 
appetite ascribed by the Schools to 
things inanimate, iii. 4. 
of appetites and aversions, some bom 
with men. iiL 40: — others proceed horn. 
experience and trial of their effects, ib. : 
— appetites more properly aversions, 
what ibid.:— of things of which we 
know not whether they will hurt us or 
not, there may be aversion, but no ap- 
petite, ibid.: — the same things do not 
always cause in man the same appetites 
and aversions, why. iiL 40-1. 
the motion made m sense continued to 
the heart becomes appetite and aversion, 
iii. 42 : — seemeth to oe a corroboration 
of the vital motion, ibid. : — all appetite, 
desire, love, accompanied with delight 
more or less, ibid.: — appetite, and the 
other simple passions, have their names 
for divers considerations diversified. iiL 
43. 

the appetites and aversions of men are 
diverse, according to their constitutions 
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etc ii. 47 : — this diversity the cause of 
quarrel amongst them. iv. 82. 

Aquinas — Thomas, calls eternity mmc- 
Mtans, an ever-biding now, iv. 270. y. 329 : 
— said b^ Lather, to be he that did set 
up the kingdom of Aristotle, v. 64. 

Arbitrator — the necessity for arbitrators 
in all controversies, iii. 31. iv. 105. it 42: 
— what he is. iiL 143. ii 42. iv. 106: — no 
man fit to be one in his own cause, ibid, 
ibid, ibid.: — nor to whom greater profit 
ariseth out of the victory of one side 
than the other, iii. 143. 

Archimedes — to be taken in hand before 
the reader proceeds to the geometry in 
DE corpore. i. 204. 
his spiral, made by diminishing the ra- 
dius of a circle in the same proportion 
in which the circumference is diminish- 
ed, i. 263: — all after Euclid, save Ar- 
chimedes, Apollonius and Bonaventura, 
conceived the ancients to have done all 
that was to be done in geometry, i. 272. 
assumed by him, that some straight line 
is equal to the circumference of a circle, 
i. 273 : — was the first that brought the 
length of the perimeter of the circle 
within the limit of numbers very little 
differing from the truth, i. 287. 
to find a straight line equal to his spiral, 
i. 307. 

what method he used in his book de tpi- 
ralibua. i. 313: — demonstrated the quad- 
rature of the parabola from considera- 
tions of weight ibid. : — used the divinion 
of two q^uantities into parts considered 
as indivisible for determining equality 
and inequality, ibid, 
found out the proportion of the circle 
to the square, ii. 198, note : — used what 
method to find a straight line equal to 
the circumference of a circle, vii. 63 : — 
he and all other geometricians have had 
two principles that cross each other 
when applied to one and the same sci- 
ence, vii. 68 : — represents time by a tine, 
vii. 270. 

Aristides — banished by the Athenians, 
iii. 200. 

Aristocracy — is, when the representative 
is an assembly of part only, iii 171, 548. 
ii. 93, 94. iv. 127: — has no choice of 
counsel, why. iii. 339 : — has the same 
power as a monarchy, iii. 548. 
they that by some are looked upon as 
the hest^ are by others regarded as the 
tBorgt of men. ii. 94. 

a government compounded of all three, 
arUiocracy^ democracy^ monarchy, ii. 95. 
is originally constituted by a democracy, 
ii. 99. iv. 138, 141: — in what manner. 



ibid. iv. 141 : — in it the council is finee 
from all obligation, ibid, ibid.: — must 
have certain times and places of assem- 
bly a{)pointed. ii 100 : — at intervals not 
long. ibid. 

if an aristocracy decree aught against 
the laws of nature, it is the sin, not of 
the civil person, but of those by whose 
voices decreed, ii. 102. 
cannot fail. ii. 107 : — not easily, iv. 159. 
the best form of, that which imitates 
monarchiccd government most, popular 
least ii 142. 

the council of, cannot do injury to its sub- 
jects, iv. 142: — ^but may offend against 
God. ibid.: — elects its own members, 
ibid. : — no covenant between it and the 
democracy that erects it ibid, 
the inconvenience from passion greater 
in an aristocracy than in a monarchy, iv. 
166 : — the tacit understanding hodie mihi, 
eras tibL iv. 168 :— the aptitude of an aris- 
tocracy to dissolution, belongs only to 
those governed by great assemblies, iy. 
169. 

is formed by the voluntary conjunction 
of many lords of families, vi 151. 

Aristophanes — vii. 390. 

Aristotle — his reasons for desiring to 
reduce words to predicaments, i. 28 : — 
' incoherency of abstract and concrete 
names to be found in his Metaphysics, 
i 58 : — what he understands, in the be- 
ginning of his Metaphysics, hyprincq)les. 
1. 63. 

his definition of Time, i 94, 95: — ^his 
definition of accident, i 104 : — ^right, save 
in what. ibid. 

says in his Metaphysics, that whatsoever 
is made of anything, should be called, 
not iKEivoy but iKiivtvov. i. 118. 
his materia prima^ what. i. 118. 
his name for relative bodies, rd 7rp6c re 
i 133. 

his texts whereon grounded the doctrine 
of the philosophy schools, iii. 3: — fools 
value their words by the authority of an 
Aristotle, iii. 25. 

his doctrine brought into religion by the 
schoolmen, iii. 108. 

the foundation of his Politics^ that some 
men are bom to command, others to 
serve, iii 140. ii. 38. iv. 103:— is against 
both reason aud experience, ibid, ibid.: 
— hath weakened the whole frame of his 
politics, iv. 103. 

numbers bees and ants amongst political 
animals, iii 156. iv. 120, 245. v. 80: — 
and man. ii 66. 

men in the western parts of the world 
made to receive their opinions concern- 
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ing the rights of commonwealths from 
Anstotle &c iii. 202 : — those rights de- 
rived by him, not from the principles of 
nature, but from the practice of his own 
commonwealth, ibid, 
puts down in his PoUtict^ that in a de- 
mocracy liberty MM to be mppotd &c. iii. 
202. ii. 135. iv. 202. 

has treated of hao in general, without 
professing the study of the law. iii 251. 
the Scriptures mixed bv the £nemy with 
relics of the religion or the Greeks, and 
much of the yain and erroneous philo- 
soph y of Aristotle, iii 605. 
taught in the Lyceum, the walk of the 
temple of Fan. iii. 666. 
nothine can be more absurdly said in 
natural philosophy than his Mdaphyncs. 
iii 669: — nothing more repugnant to 
gOTemment, than much of his Polities. 
ibid. : — ^nor more ignorantly than a great 
part of his Ethics, ibid:— his authority 
only current in the universities, iii 670: 
— not philosophy, but AristoteKty taught 
there, ibid. : — part of his philosophy (»11- 
ed Metaphyiics, iii 671. 
perhaps knew his philosophy to be false, 
out writ it fearing the fate of Socrates, 
iii 675. 

his cause why some bodies sink natural- 
ly downwards towards the earth, iii 678. 
ms definition of good and evil by the ap- 
petite of men. iii. 680 : — from his civil 
philosophy the schools have learned to 
call all commonwealths not popular ty- 
ramny. iii 682 : — and the condition of a 
democracy liberty, ibid: — his error, that 
in a well* ordered commonwealth not men 
should govern, but the laws, iii 683. 
his Meiapkysics^ Ethics, and PoUiies, serve 
to keep the errors of the Church of 
Bome from being detected, iii 693 : — 
make men inisti3[e the imis fatuus of 
Tain philosophy for the light of the Gos- 
peL ioid. 

one of the moral philosophers after So- 
crates, ii pref. 

his two sorts of government, one relating 
to the benefit of the ruUr, the other to 
that of the suMeets. ii. 127. iv. 162. 
his doctrine that tyrannicide is worthy of 
the greatest praise, ii 153 . — that the 
sovereign is bound by the civil laws, ii 
154. 

his definition of a law. ii. 183-4: — ^is de- 
fective, wherein. iil84 : — his law nothing 
but naked eontracL ibid. : — his definition 
of Man, that he is a ratknud creature, ii. 
269. iv. 226, 303. 
no pretence to more knowledge in moral 



philosophy now, than was delivered 2000 
years aj^o by Aristotle, iv. 73. 
his opinions, at this day and in these 
parts, of greater authority than any hu- 
man writings, iv. 102. 
his opinion, that virtue consists in a 
mediocrity y vice in extremes, iv. 1 10. vi. 218. 
his tenets concerning substance and ac- 
cidents &c. mixed, in the doctrine of the 
real presence, with tenets of faith con- 
cennng the omnipotence and divinity of 
Christ iv. 181. 
gave the names of right and wrong as his 

Eassions directed him. iv. 211: — has de- 
vered nothing concerning morality and 
policy demonstratively, iv. 219: — pas- 
sionately addicted to popular govern- 
ment ibid. : — his doctrine the origin of 
seditious opinions, ibid, 
he, Pythagoras, Plato &c., the bepnners 
of heresies, iv. 387. vi. 98 : — held many 
errors, but found out many true and 
useful doctrines, ibid. ibid. : — their fol- 
lowers, ignorant men and often needy 
knaves, made use of their opinions to 
get their living by the teaching of rich 
men's children, ibid. ibid, vii 76: — his 
heresy has had the fortune to predomi- 
nate over all the rest. iv. 388. 
the Fathers expounding the Nicene 
creed, philosophize out of his princi- 

Eles. iv. 395. 
e and the Greek Fathers, what it is they 
call division, iv. 398. 

incorporeal substances, introduced by Plato 
and Aristotle, iv. 426 : — mistook the 
images seen in sleep for incorporeal men. 
iv. 427 : — but neither mention an incor' 
poreal spirit, ibid, 

ens bonwn, et verum eonvertuntur, an old 
proverb in the Schools derived from his 
Metaphysics, v. 192. 
his definition of justice, vi. 8. 
his authority, and Plato's, alone had very 
much credit, Plato's with those that 
founded their doctrine on the concep- 
tions and ideas of things, Aristotle's 
with those that reasoned from the names 
of things, vi 100: — his philosophy called 
in to Uieir assistance by the popes, vi. 
184-5, 215 : — the writings of no ancient 
philosopher comparable to his for apt- 
ness to puzzle and entangle men with 
words. VI. 215: — his opinion of conttn- 
gency, casualty, and fortune, vi. 216: — 
his politics, of what use to the Church of 
Rome, and to us. vi. 217-18— his ethics, 
also, vi 21 8: — his babbling philosophy 
serves only to breed sedition and civil 
war. vi 282-3 :— seldom speaks of kings 
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bat as of woUea and other raTonous 
beasts, vi. 362. 

if one of the few that hare studied phi- 
losophy for the delight men commonly 
have in the acquisition of science, and 
in the mastery of difficult and subtil 
doctrines, vii. 72. 

meaneth by botfy, what viL 81 : — ^held 
Jire for an element vii. 119: — says that 
every thing is nourished b^ the matter 
whereof it is ^nerated. vii. 137: — the 
seed sown by him in his Metaphyda, and 
Natural Phihsophy, what. viL 226. 

Artthmbtic — its operations of adding, 
subtracting &a, cannot be perform^ 
without names, iii. 23. 

Arius — to be noted against his now sect, 
that our Saviour was the begotten ion of 
God. iv. 175: — allowed Christ to be no 
otherwise God, than as men of excellent 
piet^ were so called, iv. 306-7: — the 
origin and consequences of his heresy, 
iv. 391. vL 102, 176 : — condemned in the 
Apostles' Creed by what words, iv. 392. 
vL 103: — his punishment and restora- 
tion. vL 103-4 : — ^his heresy never extin- 
piished so long as there were Vandals 
in Christendom, vii. 77. 

Arminius — his controversy with Gomar, 
and the rebellion that followed, iv. 329. 
vi 241 : — introduced again the doctrine 
of free -win, v. 2. vi 24 1 : — ^his doctrine 
hated by the Presbyterians, vi. 241. 

Arms — coats of. See Scutcheons. 

Army — is the strength by which the people 
are to be defended, iii 166 : — the strength 
of the army is in the union of their 
strength under one command.ibid. :— this 
command whosoever has, by it alone is 
sovereign, ibid. : — the sovereign always 
generaUssimo of the army. ibid. 
me commander of, should be popular 
with his army, iii 341 . — but caution 
given of his fidelity, ibid.: — the good 

aualities of, are what ibid, 
le people of a g^reat and populous town 
is as a standing army. iv. 439. 
in the Civil War, how practised with by 
Cromwell. vi334: — the Adjutatort, vl 
335 : — sends demands to the parliament, 
and a charge against eleven members, vi 
337 : — is joined by the two speakers and 
divers members of Parliament vi. 338 : 
— styles itself the parliament and the army, 
ibid. : — calls the parliament the gentlemen 
at Wettmintter, vi 339:— inarch up to 
Hounslow Heath, ibid. : — ^t possession 
of the City, on what conditions, vi 340. 
deliberates on the massacre of all the 
royalists, and decides in the negative by 
a majority of two. vi 364 : — cast about 



how to share the land amongst the godly. 
Ti365. 

Arrogance — against the tenth law of na- 
ture, iii 141 :— the ninth, ii 39 : — anx>- 
gance, what. iii. 142. 

Articles — the xxxix, what the Church 
says in the twentieth, iv. 855. 

Arts — the arts, what they are. i. 7 :— of 
public use, are power, iii 75 : — the true 
mother of them, the mathematics, ibid. : 
— but pass for the issue of the artificer, 
ibid. 

desire of the arts of peace, disposes men 
to obey a common power, iii. 87 : — no 
arts in the war of every man against 
every man. iii 1 13 : — ^no art in the worid, 
but is necessary for the well-being of 
almost every particular man. iii 237 : — 
should be encouraged for the prevention 
of idleness, iii 335. 

to know who knows the rules of an art, 
b a ^reat decree of the knowledge of the 
art Itself, iii. 339: — the best signs of 
such knowledge, what iii 340. 
are demonstrable, and indemonstrable, 
vii 183 : — demonstrable are which, ibid. 

Arundel — Earl of, commands under the 
King in the Scotch expedition, vi 201 : 
— who he was. vi. 202. 

AscARiDiE — the worms so called, iii 9S1 : 
—infest the commonwealth under what 
form. ibid. 

AscHAM— agent of the Bump, assassinated 
at Madrid by the Cavaliers, vi. 368. 

Askew — Sir George, has the better in a 
battle with De Ruyter. vi. 368: — hii 
treatment by the Rump. ibid. 

Aspiring — the appetite of proceeding from 
one degree of power to another, iv. 4L 

Assembly — disadvantage of a sovereign 
assembly in receiving counsei iii 174: — 
never can receive it with secrecy, ibtd. : 
— ^its resolutions subject to inconstancy, 
iii. 175: — its internal dissension from 
envy or interest may produce a civfl 
war. ibid. :— its members become one 
another's flatterers, and serve each other's 
covetousness and ambition by tums.ibid. : 
— ^its fiivourites and kindred more nn- 
merous than of any monarch, ibid. : — in 
Bnvourites have great power to hurt^ but 
little to save. ibid. 

wants liberty to dissent from the coun- 
sel of the major part, as a child to diuent 
from counsel given him. iii 177: — has 
need, like a child, of cuitodes Ubertaiii, ib. 
the whole assembly, in a democracy, 
cannot fidi iii 180: — ^in an aristocracy, 
the election of another in the place of 
one of the assembly dying, belongs to 
the assembly, iii 181. 
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the srase of the assembly is the resolu- 
tion of all debate and the end of all de- 
liberation, iii 242. 

counsel is defiyered in an assembly, in 
what manner, iit 247-8. iL 138-9 :— in 
it, many whose interest is contrary to 
that of the public iii. 248. 
the passions of an assembly, are like 
many brands inflaming one another. iiL 
248. lY, 166. 

in erery assembly are some that desire 
to be thought eloqumit and learned in 
politics. iiL 248 ii. 140 :— in deliberations 
reouiring secrecy, great assemblies are 
obliged to commit the affiurs to lesser 
numbers, iii. 249. ii. 139-40:— no great 
commonwealth ever kept up bj^ the open 
consultations of the assembly, iii. 250. 
an assembly of men summoned by a 
parliament having sovereign power, 
would thereby acquire no legislative 
power, iii. 255-6. 

when its power is once suppressed, its 
right perisheth utterly, iii. 322. 
in a commonwealth, every assembly 
without warrant from the civil sovereign, 
is an unlawful assembly, iii. 460. 
the constituent assembly of a common- 
wealth. iL 73-4. iiL 159, 162: — is a 
democracy. iL 97 : — the constituent or 
conventional assembly of a common- 
wealth, has absolute newer, ii. 87, 97 :— if 
it have times and places appointed for 
meetine, its power perpetual, ii. 88 : — if 
it dissolve, the commonwealth dissolves, 
or absolute power exists somewhere, 
ibid. 97. 

large assemblies why less fitted for de- 
libmtion than lesser councils. iL 136-8: 
— ^liable to and governed by factions, 
how. iL 138-9 :— the laws un^able, why. 
ii. 189 :— «annot take counsel secretly, ib. 
in assemblies those that cannot make 
good their own devices, seek to make 
Tain those of their adversaries, iv. 168. 

AsBTBiA — ^kingdom ot vL 279. 

AnvoLOOT—not the subject of philosophy. 
Lit : — astrok^gers why so onen banish- 
ed firom Bome. vL 399. 

AflTBONOMT — the inventions in astronomy 
by the anaento, strangled by the snares 
M words. L epis. dedic 
to be derived from no fturther time than 
from Copernicus, ibid. 
tiie science of, consists in what iiL 664. 
and geometry, Uie learning of the Chal- 
deans and EgTptians. iiL 666: — the first 
astronomers, nimished by ^Ethiopia, vii. 
73. 

AsTMFTOTEii— what they are. i. 99 :— de- 
pend on supposttion of quantity bdog 



infinitely divisible, ibid. : — are infinite in 
number, i. 200. 

Athalia — slain by Jehoiada. iiL 583 : — 
was either by the authority of king Joash, 
or was a great crime in the high-priest, 
ibid. 617. 

Atabaupa — ^kingof Peru, ordered by the 
pope to resign his kingdom to Charles y, 
and murdered for refusing, vi. 177. 

Athanasius — his exposition of St Paul, 
In him dwtJkih att the fuUnen of ike Ood^ 
head bodify. iv. 306-7 :— by the words in 
his creed, not three Gods hut one God, ex- 
plains what iv. 307 : — in his creed, htf- 
potions always rendered by the Latins 
by the word person, why. iv. 31 1. 
his exposition of the words moriendo tno' 
rieris, iv. 353 : — ^his adoption of the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle, iv. 394 : — when he 
says of the Son, he was not made but 6e- 
gotten, how he is to be understood, iv. 
396: — ^was present at the Council of 
Nice. iv. 398 :— what he means by not 
confounding the persons etc. ibid. : — was 
the most fierce of the Catholics iv. 402 : 
— ^banished by Constantine. ibid. : — is 
supposed to have made his creed in his 
banishment at Rome, ibid.: — his creed 
contains the word hypostasis, ibid. 

Atheism — to deny the existence of spirits, 
very near direct atheism, iii. 08 — the 
atheist, is not a subject in the kingdom 
of God. iii. 344. iL 199: — is to be pu- 
nished as an enemy, ii. 199: — the sin of 
atheism, is a sin of imprudence. iL 198: 
— not therefore to be excused, ibid,:— 
the atheist is by God himself named 
jfboL iL 198, n. 

is treason against God. ii. 225 : — the only 
treason in his kingdom by nature, ii. 313. 
the rocks of adieism and superstition hard 
to be avoided without the special help of 
God. iL 227 : — athebm proceeds from an 
opinion of right reason without fear, ib.: 
— ^is boldness grounded on what false 
reasoning, iv. 292 : — there is no reason 
either in the atheist or in the supersti- 
tious, iv. 293 : — of the two, the atheist 
the more irratioual. ibid, 
he that believes there is an atheist, comes 
too near that opinion himself, iv. 294. 
atheism by consequence, a very easy thing 
to be fallen into, even by the most godly 
men. iv. 384. 

Athenians— their demand of another 
Phormio for the war at Lepanto. iiL 97. 
vL 202 : — ^the banishment of their most 
potent citizens, iii. 200. ii. 134 : — of Aris- 
tides and Hyperbolus. ibid, 
the Athenian conmonwealih was free, not 
each particular man. iii. 201: — were 
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taaght that they were fireemen, and that 
all that lived under monarchy were 
slaves. iiL 202:— bound themselves against 
renewing the war for Salamis. iii. 310. 
the nature of the moral learning of 
Athens and Rome. iii. 357. 
the revenue exacted of his subjects by a 
king of Athens deemed a tyrant (Peisis- 
tratus), half only of what is exacted by 
the clergy, iii. 608. 

overthrew the Persians and got the do- 
minion of the sea. iii. 666 : — their power 
and wealth thereby, ibid. : — their school* 
of philosophy, iii. 667. 
their state, in Aristotle's time, popular, 
iii. 682 : — called all kings tyrants, ibid. : 
—their Thirty Tyrants, ibid, ii 153. 
how they lived by robbing other nations, 
ii. 177. 

their war with the Peloponnesians was 
grounded on the pretext of their shutting 
the Megareaus out of their markets, iv. 
101. 

the aptitude of their commonwealth to 
dissolution, arose whence, iv. 169. 

Atom — the atoms in the etherial sub- 
stance, i. 474, 511 : — how by fermenta- 
tion they form a hard body. ibid, 
supposed by Epicurus to be indivisible. 
L419. 

bow their simple motion in a fluid con- 
fined in a small space, causes hardness. 
L 476 '7 :~the hard atoms in the air have 
each a very swift simple motion. L 481, 
517: — differ in consistence, figure, mo- 
tion, and magnitude, i. 511:— are some 
cong^gated to the earth, others to other 
planets, others carried up and down in 
space, ibid.: — fall on the earth, some with 
greater, some with less impetus, ibid. 

Attaint— is what. vi. 141. 

Attributes — as yood, just^ liberal^ part of 
worship natural iii. 349. ii. 211. 
the attributes of God, what iiL 351. ii. 
214-15 : — are meant to declare, not what 
he is, but our admiration and readiness 
to obey him. iii. 352.383. ii 216. t. 343. 
those warranted by natural reason, are 
either negatives^ superlatioes, or indefinite. 
iii. 352. ii. 216: — to dispute of the attri- 
butes of God, is to dishonour him. iii. 
354. — the attributes given to him, have 
no signification of philosophical truth, 
but of pious intention to do him the 
greatest honour possible, ibid. : — have 
their signification oy constitution of men. 
iii. 355 : — those signify honour that men 
intend shall so be. ibid. : — those so or- 
dained by the sovereign, are to be used 
for such by men in pubucworship.iii.356. 
of attributes of Aohokt, the schools make 



attributes of naJtmre^ for what purpose, 
iii 680. 

all men suppose some gpreat fault to be 
signified by an attribute that is given in 
despite and to a gpreat enemy, iii. 683. 
of attributes, some signs of honour or 
contempt diversely, according to the di- 
versity of opinions, ii. 211-12. 
that the attribute in the abstract is the 
same with the substance to which it is 
attributed, is universally false, iv. 305. 
attributes are names, and it is a contra- 
diction to say they are one and the same 
with the divme essence, v. 343. 

AuDLET — Lord, commanded the Cornish 
men in their battle with Henry vii at 
Blackheath. iv. 201. 

Adgury — predictions from the casual 
flight of birds, iii. 102. 

Adoustin — Saint, his application of the 
text, O Lord, rebuke me not etc iii 628: — 
says, that after the day of judgment all 
that is not heaven shall be hell. iv. 347. 

AuousTDs— see Cjesar. 

Adruh FULMINAN8 — ^how made, and its 
effects, vii. 47-8. 

Author— they that tnist to authors, what 
difiiculty they fall into. iii. 24 . — are like 
birds that entering by the chimney, 
flutter at the false light of a glass win- 
dow, for want of wit to find which way 
they came in. ibid.: — they tibat take 
their instruction from authors, are as 
much below the condition of ignorant 
men, as men of true science are above 
them. ibid. : — are like those that trust 
to the false rules of a master of fence, 
and through presumption are either 
killed or disgraced. iiL 37: — ^to be guided 
by general sentences read in authors, in 
any business whereof a man has not in- 
fallible science to proceed by, is a sign 
of folly, iii. 38 :— and generally scorned 
under the name of pedantry, ibid, 
he that oumeih the words and actions of 
9k person, iii. 148: — authority the right of 
doing any act ibid. :— is bound by the 
covenant made by the actor, no less than 
if he had made it himself, ibid. : — break- 
eth the law of nature by that done against 
it by the actor by his command, iii. 149: 
— the covenant made by mediation of 
the actor, not valid without the counter- 
assurance of the author, ibid..* — ^unless 
made without expectation of fiurther as- 
surance, ibid. 

things inanimate, beings irrational, idols, 
figments of the brain, cannot be aothors. 
m. 149-50. 

of authors two sorts, timpU andcowdilw*- 
aL ill 152. 
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hetB done against the law by anthority, 
are excosed against the author, iii. 288. 

AcTHORirr — h honourable, why. iv, 39 : 
— ^is not mak or female, \y, 434. 

Automata — what. iiL introd.: — may be 
said to have an artificial life. ibid. 

aifTOftara — actions so called, whereof no 
cause could be perceived, v. 93. 

Axiom — axioms and common notions, by 
some called primary propotUtang, i. 37 : — 
are not truly principles, why. ibid. : — 
the axioms of Euclid are not principles 
of demonstration, why. L 82. 



Baal — served by the Israelites after the 
death of Moses, Aaron, &c. iiL 107. 

Babel— names originally imposed, forgot- 
ten at the tower of Babel, i. 16. 
all language gotten and augmented by 
Adam and his posterity, lost at the tower 
of Babel. 1. 19. 

Bacchdb— one of the Gentile mongrel gods. 

IIL 101. 

BaechanaUa of the ancients, imitated by 
the Church of Rome. iii. 663. 

Bacon — ^Lord ChanceUor, his experiment 
of drawing the finger round the lip of a 
glass with water in it. viL 1 12. 

Balaam — his person not accepted by God, 
though he spake by him. ui. 426 : — his 
act in blessing Israel was free and volun- 
tary, but yet determined by God. v. 263. 

Bamuhmbnt — ^frees the subject from his 
subjection. iL 108, 112. iii. 209: — difiers 
from wamwwi wiow in manner only, not in 
eflfecLii. 112. 

Baptism — and the Lord*s supper, the Sa- 
craments of the New Testament iii. 406 : 
— is a pact made with Christ by the 
fidthfhl. iu. 477, 481. 
was a rite amongst the Jews before 
Christ iii. 483. 

was used by St John, and instituted as 
% sacrament by Christ iiL 483. 
is probably originally an imitation of the 
law of Moses concerning leprosy. iiL 483, 
484: — might originate in the Gentile 
ceremony of washing persons, that being 
thought to be dead chance to recover, 
iii 484. 

is dipping into water, iii. 498 : — ^to bap- 
tise m Hu name of the Father &c., meant 
what ibid.:— our promise in baptism, 
what ibid. :^xM>nstitutes no new autho- 
rity over us. iii. 499. 
is the sacrament of allegiance of them 
that are received into the kingdom of 
God. iiL 499: — the end of baptism, is 
the remission of sins. ibid. ii. 287 : — the 
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power to give or deny, depends on the 
sincerity of the subject. iiL 500. 
how to be administered for receiving of 
the Holy Ghost. iiL 531-2. 
few are baptized by bishops, by the Pope 
fewer, iii. 542 : — ^by kings none, why. ib. 
would give no new power to one already 
authorised to teach, but only cause him 
to preach true doctrine. iiL 545. 
the belief of the article, Jems is ChrUt^ 
sufficient for baptism. iiL 594. ii. 313. iv. 
177: — ^baptism and repentance, all that 
is necc'ssary to salvation. iiL 598. 
incantation in the ceremony of baptism, 
practised by the Romish priests, iii. 612 
-13. 

the priest did not, in the apostles' time, 
put his spittle to the nose of the person 
to be baptized, saying in odorem tuatfitatU, 
iiL 622. 

baptism for the dead. iii. 630, 632, 633. 
the interpretation of baptism for the dead, 
as meaning prayers for the dead, discor- 
dant to the harmony and scope of the 
Scriptures, iii. 632 : — the word baptism^ 
used for being dipped in one's own blood, 
iii. 632-3 : — used by Matthew for a purg- 
ing with fire. iiL 633. 
what circumcision was under the Old 
Covenant, that baptism is under the New, 
iL 263 : — if the will be not wanting, may 
for necessity be omitted, ii. 263. 
the kingdom of heaven is promised by 
the covenant made in baptism, ii. 301. 
the heresy of ana-bapHsm condemned, iv. 
400. 

Barnabas — his election to the apostleship. 
iiL 524, 527. ii. 281 : — was a disciple be- 
fore the passion, iii. 525 : — is said to have 
written on the life and acts of our Sa- 
viour, but his book not received, iii. 527. 

Baron— a title derived from the Gauls. iiL 
83. vi. 260: — signifies a great man. ibid, 
ibid.: — its derivation, ibid.: — came in 
with William the Conqueror. vL 160. 

Battery — why in batteries a longer than 
a shorter piece of timber of the same 
thickness and velocity, and a thicker than 
a slenderer piece of the same length and 
velocity, work a greater effect, i. 217. 

Baxter — a rcviler of Hobbes. iv. 435. 

Batard — blind, iv. 315. 

Be — to say, the same thing cannot be and nof 
6e, is to speak obscurely ; to say, what' 
soever is, either is or is not, is to speak ab- 
surdly, i. 19: — of whatsoever it may be 
said, it has been or it shall be, of the same 
it might have been said heretofore, or 
may be said hereafter, it is. i. 94 : — what 
shall be, shaU be, a proposition as neces- 
sary as this, a man is a man, i. 130. 
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Beast — The Beast and the fil»e prcphet, 
shall be tormented everlastiDgly. !▼. 358. 

Beauty — ^is honourable, as a sign of natu- 
ral heat and of much issue, iv. 38. iii. 75. 

Bede — has somewhat of ghosts that said 
they were in purgatory. iiL 687. 

Bedlam — iii. 63. 

Bees — and ants, numbered b^ Aristotle 
amongst political animals. liL 156. iv. 
120, 245. iL 66:— but have no direction 
other than their particular appetites. iiL 
156: — have art, prudence, and policy, 
nearly equal to that of mankind, iv. 244. 
V. 80. 

Beelzebub — our Saviour said by the 
Scribes to have Beelzebub, iii. 67 : — his 
principality over demons, a power men- 
tioned in Scripture, iii. 603, 698. 

Beggars — theirmode of saying their pafer- 
noster. iv. 25: — have in their minds no 
images or conceptions answering to the 
words, iv. 26. 

Beginning — the first reckoned of two ex- 
tremes, of which the last is the end. i. 
98 : — to imagine the beginning and end 
of space and time, is to limit them. L 99 : 

. — nothing can be before the beginning. 
L 124. 

Belial — the sons of, put to death for re- 
fusing to consent to the election of SauL 
iLl44. 

Belief — the end or resolution of discourse 
beginning at the saying of some man. iii. 
54 : — in belief two opinions, of the say- 
ing of the man, and of his virtue, ibid. 
to believe in, a phrase never used but in 
the writings of divines, iii. 54: — has 
raised many disputes about the right ob- 
ject of the Christian faith. ibid.: — means, 

. as it is in the Creed, not trust in the 
person, but confession of the doctrine, 
ibid.: — all men believe in Grod, how. ibid. : 
— all do not believe the doctrine of the 
Creed, ibid. 

the honour done in believing is due to 
the person believed in, when. iii. 55 : — 
when we believe, without immediate re- 
velation, that the Scriptures are the word 
of God, our belief is in the Church, ibid. : 
— they that believe what a prophet says 
in the name of God, believe him to be a 
true prophet ibid. : — not to believe all 
the acts written by historians of Alex- 
ander or Csesar, gives no just cause of 
offence to any but the historian, ibid. : — 
whatsoever is believed on the authority 
of men only, is faith in men only. iii. 55. 
the proneness of men to believe anything 
from such as have credit with them, and 
can with gentleness and dexterity lay 
hold of their fear and ignorance. iiL 103 : 



— to enjoin a belief in contradictories de- 
tects the want of supernatural revelation. 
iiL 106: — signs of not believing what 
they would have others believe, take 
away in the founders of religion ihe re* 
nutation of sincerity, ibid. 
Delief is not subject to the commands, 
but to the operations of God. iiL 273, 
462, 493. iv. 339 : — is not voluntary. iiL 
462, 493. ii. 62 : — falls not under obliga- 
tion, iii. 462, 518, 564: — unbelief is no 
breach of God*s laws, but a rejection of 
them. iiL 273. 

to believe any person, we must hear him 
speak, iii. 587 : — of them to whom never 
spake either God the Father, or the Son, 
it cannot be said that they believe GodL 
ibid. 

every subject is to believe the soverei^fn. 
iii. 588: — the reason why in Chrisdan 
commonwealths all men believe or pro- 
fess to believe the Scriptures to be the 
word of God, in other commonwealths 
scarce any, is that in the former they are 
taught so from their infiwc^, in others 
they are taught otherwise. iiL 589-90. 
why true believers cannot do now, what 
they could in the times of the primitive 
Church, iii. 644 : — without other words 
but tf» the name of Jesus, iiL 645. 
the most sincere men, without great 
knowledge of natural causes, most sub- 
ject to rash belief. iiL 687. 
beUecing, is what. ii. 304: — to belietfe ta, 
what iL 305 : — definition of belief, iv. 29. 
is the admitting of propositions upon 
trust iv. 30: — ^is sometimes as free from 
doubt as perfect knowledge, ibid. 
Bellarmine — the questions handled by 
him concerning the ecclesiastical power 
of the pope. iii. 489 : — ^in his controversy 
de Summo Pontifice claims supreme eccle- 
siastical power for the pope. iiL 547 : — 
his question which of the three forms of 
government is the best ibid. : — concludes 
for one mixed of all three, ibid.: — his 
question which is the best form of Church 
government ibid. :— concludes for the 
mixed participating most of monarchy, 
iii. 548: — whether St Peter had the 
place of monarch, ibid. 549: — that he 
was Bishop of Rome, and died there. iiL 
551: — that the popes are his successors, 
ibid. : — that the pope is supreme judge 
in all questions of faith and manners, iiL 
554: — the texts of Bellarmine for the 
pope's infallibilit]^ in points of faith, iiL 
554-7 : — for his infallibility concerning 
manners. iiL 557 : — his argument for the 
same from reason. iiL 558 : — his texts for 
the power of the pope to make laws. iii. 
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559- 66 :•=— hi« point, that Christ has com> 
mitted ecclesiastical jurisdiction imme- 
diate! j to none but the pope. iiL 566: 
— handleth not the question of supre- 
macy between the pope and kings, but 
between him and other bishops, ibid: — 
alleges bishops to hare their jurisdiction 
jurt dhfiMo, but derired through the pope. 
iiL 567 : — ^his arguments prore that all 
bishops receive their jurisdiction, not 
from the pope, but from their civil sove- 
reign, iii. 568. 

tn^ and ingenuously interprets the text 
of 6od taking of the spirit of Moses to 
put it upon the seventy elders, iii. 569. 
says the government of the Church is 
monarchicaL iii. 569. 
his argument that the bishops receive 
their jurisdiction from the pope, from 
the inequality of their jurisdictions. iiL 
570: — ^his argument that the po^ is not 
lord of all the Christian world. iiL 572 : 
— that he has not, without his own ter- 
ritori^ any temporal jurisdiction <2t- 
reetfy. ibid.: — that he has supreme tem- 
poral jurisdiction indirectly, ibid.: — ^his 
argument of the subjection of temporal 
to spiritual sovereigns. iiL 574: — his 
error that all Christians form but one 
commonwealth. iiL 576. 
his argument that heretical kings may 
be dgx»8ed by the pope. iii. 579:— that 
the Christians depos^ not the infidel 
emperors for want of forces. iiL 580: — 
that St. Paul appointed judges not or- 
dained by the heathen princes. iiL 581 : 
— that kings in their baptism must sub- 
mit their sceptres to Christ ibid. :— that 
b^ the words feed my Aeep^ Peter had 
given him three powers, to chase away 
wolves or heretie$f to shut up fnrious 
rams or evil Christian kings, and to give 
the flock convenient food. iiL 582 :— from 
the power to teach inferreth a coercive 
power in the pope over kings, iii. 583. 
the champion of papacy a^nst ail Chris- 
tian princes and states, iii. 584. 
the texts alleged by him for purgatory. 
iiL 627-36. 

his interpretation of baptism metaphori- 
caL iiL 632 : — ^his inference of the utility 
of prayers for the dead. iii. 633 : — his 
inference of three sorts of sins and three 
sorts of punishments, iii. 634 : — his text 
to prove invocation of saints departed. 
iiL 636 : — to prove the descent of Christ 
into purgatory, ibid. 
Bbnd— in all bending, an endeavour of the 
^ parts in the convex superficies to go 
from each other, in the concave to pe- 
netrate each other. L 476. 



Bbkepits— to have received greater than 
one can hope to requite, from one to 
whom one thinks oneself equal, dis- 
poseth to counterfeit love, but secret 
hatred, iii. 87 : — benefits oblige, and ob- 
ligation is thraldom, ibid. : — received 
ft^m one whom we acknowledge as a 
superior, incline to love. ibid. : — cheerful 
acceptation of, generally taken for retri- 
bution. iiL 88 : — to receive, though from 
an equal or inferior, so long as there is 
hope to requite, disposes to love. ibid. : 
— that which men reap benefit by, they 
are thought to do for their own sakes, 
and not for the love of others. iiL 107. 
men bestow their benefits on strangen 
not from charity, but either contract, to 
purchase friendship, or fear, to purchase 
peace, iv. 49. 

conferred for ostentation, have their re- 
ward in themselves, iv. 99. 

Benevolence — desire of good to another, 
lu. 43. 

Bernard— Saint, has somewhat of appa- 
ritions of ghosts, that said they were in 
purgatory, iii. 687. 

Beza— the text alleged by him to prove 
the kingdom of God already in this 
world, verily I say unto you, that there be 
§ome that stand here etc, the most difficult 
of all to answer. iiL 617 : — will have it 
to begin from the resurrection of Christ, 
ibid. 

his note upon the text, God hath raised 
him up and loosed the pains of death, iii. 636. 

Bible — the contention of the divines of 
England to have it translated into En- 
glish, iv. 298:— the fruit of its transla- 
tion. vL 190-1. 

BiOTHAN — was hanged, a proof for hang- 
ing traitors, vi. 126. 

Bird — that enters by the chimney, flutters 
at the false light of a glass window, for 
want of wit to know which way they 
came in. iii. 27. 

Bishop — the derivation of the word. iii. 
526 : — taken metaphorically, amongst 
the heathen as well as the «fews, to sig- 
nify the office of a king or other guide 
of the people, ibid. 

the apostles, the first Christian bishops, 
iii. 526: — the elders in the Christian 
Churches afterwards called bishops, ibid, 
iv. 194-5 : — bishop, pastor etc., in the 
time of the apostles, but divers names for 
the same office, iii. 526 : — their calling 
to proclaim Christ to the Jews and infi- 
dels. iiL 527 : — never chosen but by the 
Churches, till the election, for keeping 
peace, regulated by the £mperors..iiL 
529. 
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no bishop of Rome ever appointed his 
successor. iiL 529: — were long chosen 
by the people, iii. 530: — afterwards by 
the clergy of Rome. ibid. :— afterwards 
by the Cardinals, ibid. : — without some 
new power, had therefore no right to 
appoint other bishops, ibid, 
the maintenance of the bishops and pas- 
tors till Constantino the Great, was by 
Toluntary contributions, iii. 535 : — ^in 
the time of the sedition of Damascus, 
lived splendidly, were carried in coaches, 
and were sumptuous in their fiire and 
apparel, iii. 535. 

oiught to say in the beginning of their 
mandates, by favour of the king*» majesty, 
bishop etc. iii. 540: — by saying divina 
providentiOf slily slip oiF the collar of their 
civil subjection, ioid.: — the bishop of 
Rome, if understood as monarch of the 
Church, was Constantine, not Sylvester. 
HI. 551. 

his office to persuade men to expect the 
second coming of Christ, and to obey 
their princes, iii. 560:— either every con- 
stable holds his office in the right of 
God, or no bishop holds his so, besides 
the pope. iii. 567: — no bishop, where 
not civu sovereign, has any jurisdiction 
at all. ibid. 

in every Christian commonwealth, has 
his jurisdiction from the civil sovereign, 
lit 569, 570:— the inequality of their 
jurisdictions. iiL 570. 
may be ordained and deprived by kings, 
iii. 57 1 : — the doctrine that a Christian 
king must receive his crown of a bishop, 
whence, iii. 607 : — and that the bishop 
takes at his consecration an oath of ab- 
solute obedience to the pope. ibid. : — not 
any privilege of St. Peter, but of the 
city of Rome, gave the bishops of Rome 
authority over other bishops, iii 661,695. 
the doctrine, that bishops have their ju- 
risdiction not immediately from God, 
nor mediately from the civil soverei^, 
but immediately from the pope. liL 
.567-72, 691. 

the presbyter of the chief city or pro- 
vince getting an authority over the pa- 
rochial presbyters under the name of 
bishop, the second knot on Christian li- 
berty. iiL 695: — the bishop of Rome 
taking upon him an authority over aU 
other bishops, the third and last knot. ib. 
the bishops from the time of Elizabeth 
exercised their functions in right of the 
Queen and her successors, iii. 696 : — but 
still retain the phrase Jure dtrfno. ibid.:— 
the bishop of Rome got to be acknow- 



ledged for bishop universal, by pretence 
of succession to St Peter, iii. 697. 
what authority they require to be given 
to themselves. iL 79, note, 
no distinction in the time of the Apostles 
between bishop and elder, iv. 194: — the 
government by bbhops has a divine pat- 
tern in the 12 rulers and 70 elders, and 
the 12 apostles and 70 disciples. It. 195. 
a learned bishop, is who. iv. 285. 
the bishop consecrates, but the king 
makes the bishop and gives him his 
authority, iv. 345 :—jus dirnnum never al- 
lowed to the bishops by the Pope, before 
the Reformation, iv. 346: — a bishop 
blamed in parliament for a book in main- 
tenance of that right, ibid, 
of the bishops, not one followed the king 
abroad, but lived quietly under the protec- 
tion of the Parliament and Oliver. iv.4l7. 
the defence of the divine right of bishops 
to ordain ministers, v. 142. 
bishops, the best able to judge of matters 
at the common- law, why. vi. 90: — the 
claim of some bishops to temporal power 
in ordine ad spirUualia in their own dio- 
cese jto-e c&'o/no. vi. 171, 188,332. 
the bishops did not many of them oppose 
Henry viii in the Reformation, vl 188, 
332 :— were content to let the Act of Su- 
premacy pass, why. ibid, ibid: — ^in the 
reign of Edward vi threw out many of 
the pope*s new articles of faith, ibid, 
the bishops retire from the house of 
lords, and protest against all acts in their 
absence, vi. 274 : — ten of them sent to 
the Tower, ibid : — the act excluding them 
from parliament ibid: — all the people of 
England their enemies, vi. 275. 

Black — is the privation of light L 464: — 
holes &c., renecting no light, why ther 
appear black, ibid: — a b^y with smaU 
eminences on its superficies, why it ap- 
pears black, ibid: — also the sea rufHed 
with the wind, ibid: — any combustible 
matter before burning, ibid: — why burn- 
ing glasses more easily bum black things 
than white. L 464. 

Bladder— its swelling and bursting in the 
exhausted receiver, whence, vii. 21-2. 

Blake — Admiral, holds Taunton for the 
parliament vL 327: — ^his battles with 
Van Tromp. ri. 384-7: — ^made one of 
their generals by the Rump. vi. 386 :^> 
causes Calais to surrender, ibid : — defeats 
De Witt and De Ruyter. ibid:— defeats 
Van Tromp. vL 393. 

Bi«A8PHEMY— the laying of their hands by 
the witnesses on a man guilty of blas- 
phemy. iiL 543. 
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Blood— the motioD of, vital motion. L4 07. 

BLUSHiNa — that whereby the passion of 
shame discovereth itself. iiL 46-7. vr, 42 : 
— in young men commendable, in old 
men not so, wherefore. iiL 47. 

BoDiN — calls states wherein the sorereign 
power is divided, not commonwealths, bat 
corruptions of commonwealths, ir, 206. 

BoDT — ^that bodies without the mind are 
compounded in the same manner as 
names, has been the philosophy of many. 
L 24 : — method of enquiring whetiier the 
cause of any appearance or effect be body 
or accident. L 75 :— definition of. L 102 : 
— bod^ must be co- incident or co-exten- 
sive with some part of space. i« 102. iii. 
381: — must be independent of our 
thought ibid, ibid:— called tubsUting of 
itmlf, why. ibid, ibid :— called iubject, why 
ibid, ibid: — said to be existing^ why. ibio: 
— may be understood by reason, as well 
as perceived by sense, ibid : — ^its exten- 
sion, the same thing with its magnitude, 
or rea/ ijpace. i. 105. 

many biodies cannot be in one place. L 
108. viu 85 ; — ^nor one body in ma^iy 
places, ibid, ibid :— a bod v, its magnitude, 
and its place, are dividea by one and the 
same act of mind. ibid, 
body contiguous and conUnual, what. i. 
108. 

« body cannot, how little soever, totally 
and at once go out of its place into ano- 
ther without part of it being in a space 
common to both places, i 109. 
body can have out three dimensions, 
why. i 112. 

body can never be generated nor de- 
stroyed, i. 116. — but may appear under 
different tpeeiei, ibid: — but that which is 

- once body, can never be called not-body. 
ibid : — bodies are things and not gene- 
rated, accidents are generated ana not 
things. L 117: — ^body conceived as ex- 
tension merely, with aptness for receiv- 
ing accidents, or as oody in general, 
esSed materia prima, i 118. iii 415. 
body generatine, or destro^g some ac- 
cident in anoSierbody, is called the 
oaemL L 120:— the body wherein the ac- 
cident is generated or destroyed, the 
patiemt. ibid. 

• one body does not push forward another 
body because it is body, but because it is 
itself in motion, i. 121 : — in a contiguous 
body, which is at rest, there can be no 
cause of motion, i. 125 : — no body, at rest 
or in vacuo, can generate or extinpiish 
motion in another not contiguous body, 
ibid, 
two bodies are said to differ, when some- 



thinflf may be said of one which cannot 
be said of the other. L 132: — no two 
bodies the same. i. 133 : — differ in mag- 
nitude, how. ibid. : — all bodies differ in 
nvmber. ibid. : — bodies like, differ in mag- 
nitude only. ibid. : — unlike, in more than 
magnitude, ibid. :— differ in ipeciet, how. 
ibid.:— in genus, how. ibid, 
the relatioH of bodies, what. L 133 : — 
bodies relative and correlative, what. ibid, 
bodies, qua bodies, have no difference. L 
323 : — differ only by reason of their in- 
ternal motions, i. 324. 
heterogeneous bodies are dissipated by 
simple circular motion, why. i. 324 :— ho- 
mogeneous bodies are congregated by 
simple circular motion, why. ibid. : — 
bodies that sink in a fluid medium, will 
unite only in that place to which they 
naturally sink. ibid. 

some natural bodies have in themselves 
the patterns of almost all things, others 
of none at alL L 389 : — that all bodies 
are endowed with sense, maintained by 
some philosophers, i. 393. 
in the motion of any continued bod^, 
one part follows another by cohesion. L 
398. 
bodies are the efficient causes and ob- 

C' \ of sense, i 410: — the greatest of 
es, the world, ibid, 
bodies are of three kinds, ^uid!,* consist* 
ent, and mixed, i. 425 : — the cause of the 
mutual attraction of bodies, not their 
similitude. L 434: — all bodies in the 
world besides the stars, comprehended 
under the name of intersideretd bodies. L 
445 : — are either tether or such as have 
some consistency, ibid.: — the latter differ 
from each other, in what ibid, 
bodies supposed to be of every degree of 
hardness and softness, i. 445 : — and some 
unspeakably little, ibid. : — no smallness 
impossible, ibid.: — any imaginable small- 
ness still exceeded by nature, ibid.: — 
not more deserving of admiration than 
the vast greatness of others. L 446 : — not 
supposecf to be greater in degree than 
required to solve the phenomena. L 447. 
the velocity and variety of figure of 
bodies supposed to be such as the ex- 
plication of their natural causes requires. 
1. 448. 

the fluid parts of the human body, how 
drawn by fermentation from the internal 
to the external parts, i. 450. 
bodies heterogeneous consist of parts un* 
like both in figure and hardness, i. 494- 
5: — ^yield an unequal sound on being 
stricken. L 494:— bodies both hard and 
fluid convey sound. L 498. 
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to attribate to bodies inanimate appetite 
for their own conservatioD, why absurd. 
L 510: — ^to attribute to created bodies 
the power of locomotion, is to render 
them independent of their Creator, ibid. : 
— of the nature of bodies, without rea- 
soning from effects, no sufficient evi- 
dence from the senses. L 524. 
how by their unobserved motions bodies 

Sroduce in us fancy, iii. 2 ; — ^bodies fall 
own out of appetite to rest, the doctrine 
of the schools. liL 4. 

body and spirit, in the language of the 
schools, termed substance corporeal and 
incorporetd. iii. 380. 

is a real part of the universe, iii. 381 : — 
botfy and subtiance, signify the same thing, 
ibid.: — aerial substances, in common 
language not taken for bodieM, ibid.: — 
whatsoever has dimension, is body, iii 
383: — air and many other things are 
bodies, though not gross enough to be 
perceived by sense, iii. 640. 
now body is divided in thought iii. 677. 
condensation and rarefaction of bodies, iii. 
67-89. 

in bodies natural three things to be con- 
sidered, intemtU ditpotitionj external agent^ 
and the action itaelf. ii. 150. 
almost all bodies, by the often repetition 
of the same motion, receive a greater 
and greater aptitude to it. iv. 25. 
actions proceeding from strength of body 
are honourable, why. iv. 38. 
a body poKtic, what iv. 122:— is made 
naturally, how. iv. 123:— called a com- 
monwealth, when. iv. 124 : — ^its institution 
is either arbitrary or by compulnon. iv. 
126: — the device of making civil laws 
first, and the civil body afterwards, of 
no effect iv. 132-4:— the body poUtic 
ought to be free, and in actions assisted 
by its members, in like manner as 
the body natural, iv. 136: — ^its essence 
is non-renttance of the members, ibid: — 
its faculties and will are fictitious, as its 
body. iv. 140:— its benefit and damage 
is that of being ruled, iv. 161 : — the er- 
ror concerning mixed governments, has 
arisen from not understanding the mean- 
ing of a body poUHe. iv. 206 : — ^an army is 
a body politic, iv. 226. 
boAf ana a body, how Uiey differ, iv. 309: 
— pure and simple body, what, ibid: — 
some common people so rude, as to call 
body nothing but what they can see and 
feel. iv. 313. 

if a body of any conceivable hardness do 
not yield at tne first access to Uie least 
thing that has weight, all the weight in 



the world will not make it yield. ▼. 304. 
i. 212-13. 

like bodies are more susceptible of one 
another's motions, vii. 12: — ^it is the in- 
ternal motion of their parts that dis- 
tinguishes all natural bodies from each 
other, ibid. : — why all bodies but air do 
not come together into one heap. vii. 16. 
body is anything which hath a being in 
itself without the help of sense, vii. 81: 
— what it is not. vu. 79-80: — neither 
motion nor body can be extinguished by 
less than an omnipotent power. viL 174: 
— all bodies, so long as they are bodies, 
are in motion one way or other, though 
the farther communicated so much the 
less. ibid. 

BoHU and ToHU— empdness and confusion. 
V. 20, 63. 

BoLooN A— the stone made at, why it shines. 
L453. 

)3ovX</ita— the disease of, what. iiL321 :— in 
the commonwealth, what. ibid. 

BoYLE— iv. 435, 440. 

Bracton— his definition of a law, tL 25 : 
— wherein exceptionable, ibid.: — ^his de- 
scription of the power of the Idne. vi 
31:— the most authentic writer of the 
common law. ibid. :— of the trial of pleas 
criminal, vi 39 : — wrote in what reign& 
vi. 40:— his definition of mvrdSer. vL 83. 

Brain — motion from, to the inward parta» 
and from the inwajrd parts to the brain, 
is reciprocal, iii 8. 

agitation of the brain by a stroke upon 
the eye, produces a light iv. 5: — ^whenoe 
may be concluded that the apparition of 
light is nothing but motion of the brain 
within, iv. 6 : — ^the effect of the object 
working upon the brain does not imme- 
diately cease on the object ceasing to 
work, as water set in motion does not 
instantiy cease to move on the cause of 
motion ceasing to act iv. 9. 
reciprocation of motion between the brain 
and the vital parts, iv. 10: — the brain 
being stirred oy divers objects, com- 
poses an imagination out of divers con- 
ceptions, iv. 11. 

from the equality of the senses, is to bo 
inferred the equality of their common 
organ, the brain, iv. 54. 

Bramrle — the parable of the BrasMtj ex- 
plained, ii 148. 

Bramhaix — what Kberty he means, iv. 
240:— his book called The eatckimg </ttt 
Leviathan, how written, iv. 281: — ^wat 
written ten years since, iv. 282: — but 
littie talked of. ibid, 
makes the idolatry of the Bomana batter 
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tiian the religion of the Jews. iv. 287 : — 
chftrges Hobbes with being no friend to 
religion, iv. 292 : — and with ereuting athe' 
i$m. ibid. : — this, that there is no incorpo- 
real ipiritj is the main root of atheism, iv. 
302 : — the bold presumption of Hobbes, 
reqoires what manner of confutation, iv. 
315, 317: — Hobbes doubteth not to say 
that the word hypottatical is canting, iv. 
318: — and alloweth any man by com- 
mand of his sovereign to deny Christ 
before men. ibid.: — and deposetn Christ 
from his kingly office, iv. 322 : — and 
taketh away ms priestly office, iv. 324 : 
— and believeth not there is any such 
thing as prophecy in the world, ibid. : — 
and useth not the Holy Ghost more fa- 
vourably, iv. 333 : — and maketh but a jest 
of inspiration, iv. 334: — and acknow- 
ledgeth no spirit iv. 335 : — and teacheth 
that there is no catholic or universal 
church, iv. 336 . — and gives the power 
of making the Scriptures canonical to 
the civil sovereieu. iv. 338 : — it is the 
privilege of Hobbes to make contradic- 
tories to be both true. iv. 339 :— ascribes 
no virtue to the sacraments but to be 
wpu or commemorations, iv. 341 : — and 
is sometimes for holy orders, at other 
times casteth this meal down with his 
foot iv. 343 : — and Gives his disciples 
what hopes of heavemy joys. iv. 346. 
is like Sisyphus in the poet s heU. iv. 349. 
Hobbes denies the immortality of the 
soul. iv. 349: — ^leaves no devils to be 
feared but wicked men. iv. 356 : — de- 
scribes the kingdom of Satan to be a 
confederacy of deceivers, iv. 357 : — and 
declares that the sufferings of the damned 
are not eternal ibid. :— and acknowledges 
what sort of eternal fire. iv. 359: — ihe 
sum of the Hobbian principles in point 
of reli|;ion. iv. 360:--eives license to a 
Christian to commit idolatry, iv. 362 : — 
oonchides what as to the right of the 
most successful sword in war. iv. 365: — 
and makes the civil laws the rules of 
Jmgt and MnJ*at iv. 367-8. 
the CatekiMg of ^ Leviathan written in 
the year 1658. iv. 371. 
the points wherein he and Hobbes differ. 
T. ep. to the Header: — charges Hobbes 
with publishing his answer without ad- 
joining the \nuioya discourse, v. 23 : — 
the bishop's reply he has had in his 
hands these eignt years, ibid.: — the au- 
thor of the preface nameless, ibid.:— 
save Hobbes ten years since sixty ob- 
lections to his de ctte, v. 24: — which 
ne has not answered, ibid.: — since that 
he lui8 puUished his leviathan, ibid. 



his understanding of neeeMtfyand sponta- 
niety. v. 39-40 ; — of liberty, v. 56, 57 : — 
the judgment of the understanding is 
not luways practice practicum. v. 74. 
honours Hobbes for his person and his 
learning, v. 110:— his hatred of the doc- 
trine of necessity, v. 1 11. — Hobbes trans* 
forms God into the DeviL v. 125 : — eter- 
nity is not an everlasting succession, but 
an indivisible point, v. 329 : — his dis- 
course written for what purpose, v. 330, 
336 : — eternity is the diviue substance. 
V. 335 : — God is actus eimpiiciatimHe. ibid, 
his language stinketh to the nose of the 
understanding, v. 356 :— he and Dr. Ham- 
mond wrote in defence of the Church of 
England against schism, v. 447 : — were 
shrewdly handled by an English Papist 
that wrote against them. ibid. 

Bread — man s belief in the power to 
turn bread into a man. iii. 97, 611-12 : — 
if a man pretend to turn a piece of bread, 
by words spoken, into a god, or man, or 
both, we must enquire of God's lieute- 
nant whether it be done or not iii 436. 
bread stamped with the figure of Christ 
upon the cross, as if transubstantiated into 
the wood of his cross as well as his body, 
and that both were eaten together in tne 
sacrament iii. 612. 

the qualities of bread said to have A 
being there where they say there is no 
bread. iiL 675. 

Breath — ^has two motions, one direct, the 
other simple motion of its small par- 
ticles, i. 467 : — produces heat or cold ac- 
cording as either motion predominates, 
ibid. 

Bribe — to bribe friends in the sovereign 
assembly, where a man's own cause is to 
be debated, no injustice, iii 223 : — bribes 
received to give false judgment, a greater 
crime than to deceive a man of a greater 
sum. iii. 294. 

Brittle — what bodies so called, i 343. 

Brownists — one of the brood hatched by 
the presb^tcrians. vi 333. 

Brute — animals, are not to be termed 
political^ why. ii. 66 : — their consent does 
not form one wilL ibid. 

Brutus — Marcus, had his life given him by 
Julius Caesar, and murdered him. iii. 8 : 
— his dream at Fhilippi. ibid. : — the ex- 
planation of. iii. 9. 

Bullet — why a bullet from a musket will 
pass through without throwing down a 
t>oard standing on its edge, vii 52 r — 
why shot very obliquely into the water, 
it rises again into the air. vii. 56 : — the 
allegation that a bullet out of a gun will 
melt from its own swiftness. viL 122. 
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BuBOESS — the origin of sending biugesses 

to parliament, vi. 158, 261. 
Burglary— is what. vi. 94. 
BoRROUOH—their origin. yL 158*9 : — ^why 

so many more in the west than in other 

parts, vi. 159. 
Burroughs— the observations made hj 

him at Vsygates and Limehouse on the 

variation of the needle. viL 160. 



Cade — John, his insurrection, vi. 61. 

Cadmus— first brought letters into Greece, 
iii. 18. iv. 445. 

Casar — JuUutf murdered by Brutus, iii. 
8, 55 : — his death, the many actions of a 
number of senators, iii. 90: — the war 
between him and Pompey, whence, iiu 
310: — made himself master of the senate 
and of the people, how. iii. 320: — his 
canonization, iii. 660 : — decreed that he 
should have thensam etferculum, iii. 662. 
Augustus, in changing the state into a 
monarchy, assumed only the office of 
Pontiftx Maximus and Tribune, iii. 661 : 
— abandons Cicero to Antony. vL 253 : 
— ^what things passed on his reconcili- 
ation with Antony, vi. 307. 
Tiberius, his desire of revenge, iv. 43. 

Calaboty — for one man to take pleasure 
in the CTeat calamity of another without 
any end of his own, not possible. iiL 47. 

Calf— the Golden, iii. 466, 653, 658, 708. 

Calixtus— Pope, the first elected after 

. emperors were Christians. vL 179: — his 
excuse to the emperor, ibid. 

Calvin ~ and Luther, cast out the doctrine 
of free-will v. 1-2. 

Cakbridge — the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge the noblest of Christian 
Universities, and of the greatest benefit 
to the commonwealth, on what condi- 
tion, vii. 339-400. 

Canons— set up agianst laws. iii. 316, 609 : 
— supremacy, and the power of making 
canons, implieth a commonwealth, ibid, 
two senses in which a writing may be 
said to be canonical. iiL 512: — significa- 
tion of the word canon, ibid: — precepts 
from a teacher or counsellor are eanont, 
ibid : — canons are laws, when. ibid. vL 
22. 

canons, the acts of the Pope. iii. 609 :— 
till the translation of the empire to 
Charlemange were but voluntarily re- 
ceived by Christian princes, ibid:— af- 
terwards, the emperors obliged to let 
them pass for laws. ibid. 

Canonization — of saints, a custom as 
old as the Roman commonwealth. iiL 



660:— Ss the same with the dwo^it^tf 
of the heathen, ibid. ii. 318: — tends to 
secure the power of the Pope, how. iiL 
692:— tends to human sovereignty. iL 
318. 

Canutus — ^relieved the hundred from 
amercement for secret murder. vL 83: — 
his law of murder, ibid. 

Carneades— held his school at Borne, 
when ambassador there, iii. 667. 

Carnival— of the Church of Borne. iiL 
663. 

Cassiopeia- the new star seen in, anargn- 
ment that comets cannot be ice in the 
air. L 483-4. 

Catiline — his death, one action of all the 
senators of Rome. iii. 90: — ^nerer a 
greater artist in stirring up sedition. iL 
161. iv. 209:— his character by S&Unst. 
ibid. ibid. 

Cato— advised the Senate to dispatch Car- 
neades quickly, that he might not cor- 
rupt the youth of the city. iii. 667:— 
his partiality in judging his own com- 
monwealth. iL dedic. 

Cayallerius— Bonaventura. L 313. 

Cause — how one proposition is said to be 
the cause of another. L 43 : — onderstand- 
ing is the cause of understanding, bat 
speech not the cause of speech, ibid:— 
to say a thing is the cause of the proper- 
ties of the thing, is to speak absurdly, 
ibid : — a geometrical figure is said to be 
the formal cause of its properties, why.L 
43-4 :— one knowledge is truly the cause 
of another knowledge. L 44. 
the science of causes, what. i. 66 ^— 
causes of things, by what only method to 
be found out ibid. : — the cause of the 
whole is compounded of the causes of the 
parts. L 67 : — of singular things, of the 
causes of universal things. L 68 : — the 
highest and mostuniversaJ in every kind 
are known by themselves. L 69. 
the universal cause of all things, motion. 
L69. 

definition of. L 77. 

in the searching out of canses, there is 
need partly of the analytical, partly of 
the synthetical method. L 79. 
paralogism of false cause, L 88-9. 
the cause of all effects consists in certain 
accidents in the agent and patient L 
121: — if these be present, the effect is 
produced, ibid: — ^if one be wanting, tiiea 
the effect is not produced, ibid: — that 
accident in the agent or patient, without 
which the effect cannot be produced^ Is 
called cauta sine qua non, ibid. 
cause simply, the aggregate of all tiie 
accidents in agent and patient, 
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when present the effect cannot but be pro- 
duced, if any one be wanting, the effect 
cannot be produced. L 121-22, 125:~the 
efficiaU cause, the aggregate of accidents 
in the ajgent requisite for producing the 
effect i. 122:— is what. vu. 82-3: — ^the 
material cause, the aggregate of accidents 
in the patient, re<|uisite for producing 
the effect L 122:->is what viL 82. 
no cause, where no effect L 122. 
efficient and material causes, but parts 
of the entire cause. L 122, 129: — entire 
cause, is always sufficient to produce its 
effect L 122: — ^in the instant in which 
entire, in the same instant the effect is 
produced, i 123, 128. 
causation and production of effects con- 
sists in a certain continual progress, i. 
123 : — in this progress, the first part can 
be considered as no other than action or 
cause. L 124:— and the last part as effect, 
ibid.: — every intermediate part, both 
cause and effect ibid, 
efficient cause and the power of the agent, 
the same thing. L 127, 131: — material 
cause and power of the patient, the same 
thing. L 128 

eamte respects the past, power the future 
time. i. 128 : — entire cause, and the power 
of agent and patient, the same thing, ib. 
that is said to happen by chance, of 
which we do not yet perceive the cause. 
L 130. 

formal and JhuU cause, i 131. viL 82: — 
are both efficient causes, ibid. :— final 
cause has no place but in such things as 
have sense and will. i. 132: — hath place 
only in natural philosophy. viL 82. 
the proportion between any two effects 
proceeds from the proportion between 
the causes concurring to produce one 
effect and the causes concurring to pro- 
duce the other effect i. 264 : — the causes 
of quantities, that is, the motions by 
which they are made. i. 265. 
one or many eternal causes, how ar- 
rived at L 411 : — in reasoning from 
cause to cause, no proceeding eternally. 
i. 412. 

possible causes, the subject of physical 
contemplation, i 531. 
the use to us of the knowledge of what 
causes a thing comes about upon, and 
in what maimer. iiL 35 : — the desire of 
knowing causes, a lust of the mind that 
exceedeth the short vehemence of any 
carnal pleasure, iii 45; — ignorance of 
causes constrains men to rely on the 
advice and authority of others. liL 90: — 
disposes men to make custom and ex- 
ample the rule of his actions, iii 91 : — 
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ignorance of remote causes, disposes 
men to attribute all events to causes im- 
mediate and instrumental, ibid. : — of na- 
tural causes, disposes to credulity, and to 
believe many times impossibilities, iii. 92. 
anxiety for the future disposes men to 
enquire into the causes of things, iii. 92 : 
— the knowledge of causes enables men 
better to order the present to their ad- 
vantage, ibid.: —love of the knowledge 
of causes, draws a man to the thought of 
a cause eternal, that is, of God. ibid, 
no profound enquiry into natural causes 
without an inclination thereby to believe 
that there is one God eternal. iiL 92. 
a cause eternal, is that which men call 
God. iii. 92, 93, 95-6. 
canting, that so called unknown to almost 
all men. iiL 97. 

in a school where some profit others 
profit not, the cause of learning in them 
that profit is the master, iii. 590. 
the efficient cause must be before the 
effect ii. 677. 

everything is best understood by its con- 
stitutive causes. iiL pref. 
the conception of cause and efiiect for 
the most part follow each other in ima- 
gination as they do in sense, iv. 15: — 
why. ibid. : — nothing whereof there is 
not some cause, iv. 30. 
doctrines concerning the concatenation 
of causes raised by man's natural reason 
out of the Scriptures, not necessary to 
salvation, iv. 181. 

every action of man is necessitated and 
determined by what concourte ofcauaea, iv. 
246 : — of which concourse every cause 
is determined by a like concourse of 
former causes, ibid.: — the concourse of 
all causes, is an innumerable number of 
chains, the first link being God. ibid. : — 
the whole cause of an event may depend 
not on one chain, but on many together, 
iv. 247 : — the last dictate of the judg- 
ment is not properly the whole cause, 
but the last part of it, and yet may be 
said to produce the effect nece*»arily. ihiA. 
the necessary cause of any effect, is the 
junction of all causes subordinate to the 
first into one total cause, iv. 261 :— hardly 
any one action, how casual soever it 
seem, to the causing whereof concur 
not whatsoever is in rerum natra, iv. 267. 
the sufficient cause, what iv. 274. v. 382-4: 
— the same is also necessary, ibid. 276. 
a thing cannot be imagined to begin 
without a cause, why. iv. 276. 
ignorance of second causes makes men 
fly to some first cause, the fear of which 
breeds devotion and worship, iv. 292. 
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the oonootme of all canses makes not 
one simple chain, but an innumerable 
number of chains, joined together not 
in all parts, but in the first link, God. 
Y. 105. 

the doctrine of natural causes hath not 
infallible and evident principles, vii. 3 : — 
the entire progress of nature, from the 
efficient cause to the effect produced, is 
the generation of anything. viL 78 :— how 
this &[eneration made, a (question hard 
and for the most part mipossible to 
answer, ibid. 

Cenis — Mount, parts Savoj from Pied- 
mont i. 484 : — that a river springs there 
which runs down by Susa, not true. ibid. 

Centaub — an imagination compounded of 
the image of a man and of a horse, iii. 
6, 649 : — the fable of their generation by 
Ixion and a cloud, explain^. iL pret 

Cephas — the surname of Simon the apostle, 
is a Sy riac word signifying stone, m, 550 : 
— iii. 696. 

Cerberus — ^iiL 100. 

Ceremonies — of relidon,from what cause 
different iiL 98 : — those used by one man, 
ridiculous to another, ibid. 

Ceres— madness ascribed to her by the 
Grecians. iiL 65. 

Chain — dril laws are artificial chains, iii. 
198: — are weak in their nature, but 
strong from the danger of breaking 
them. ibid. 

CHALDEA^-one of the most ancient of 
kingdoms, iii. 666 : — the Chaldean phi- 
losophers, vi 279. vii. 74: — their astro- 
nomy, GTCometry, and arithmetic vi. 282 : 
— the derivation of the name. vii. 74-5. 

CuALCEDON — council of. iv. 401. vL 176. 

Chance — that is said to happen by chance, 
of which we do not yet perceive the 
cause. L 130. 

Chancellor — CDmre2Zarm«,an officer under 
the Roman empire, vi. 56 : — his office, 
what ibid. : — the petition of the Com- 
mons, that he nuike no order against the 
common law. \i. 58 : — the petition that 
the most wise and able men might be 
made chancellors, vi. 66. 

Change — that is said to be changed, which 
appears to our senses otherwise than 
formerly. L 126. 

Chaos — the unformed matter of the world, 
iii. 99 :— the first chaos of violence and 
civil war. iiL 427. 

Charity — the impotent should be pro- 
vided for by public charity. iiL 334 : — 
the passion of charity, what iv. 49 : — is 
the scope of the whole law of nature, iv. 
114. 

Charlemagne— the translation to him of 



the Roman empire, iii. 574, 609. vi. 178. 
— ^was content to take it as the gift of 
God. vL 1 79 : — exhorted by the pope to 
erect universities, vi. 184, 213. vii. 77-8: 
— he and Leo m divided the power of 
the empire into temporal and gpirituaL 
viL 77. 

Charles — i, had the sovereignty of Eng- 
land from a descent of 600 years. iiL 
173. vL 165-6 : — his character, vi. 166 : 
— raises an army and marches into Scot- 
land, vi. 199 : — treats, and abolishes epis- 
copacy. vL 200 : — calls, and dissolves, the 
parlifljnent of April 1640. vL 203-4: — 
raises a second army. vi. 204: — and 
marches towards Scotland, vi. 207 : — calls 
the Long Parliament ibid. : — accused of 
a purpose to introduce popery, vi. 239: 
—of being governed by tne queen. vL 
240 : — sends to prisons remote from 
London three persons condemned for 
sedition, who are released by the parlia- 
ment and return in triumph, vi. 244:^ 
sacrifices Strafford. vL 253 : — his jonmey 
to Scotland. vL 258 : — and return. vL 262 : 
— and reception, vi. 263: — his notice of 
the militia bill whilst in debate in the 
Lords, vi. 264 : — his answer to the IZe- 
monstranee and Petition, vi. 272 : — goes to 
the House to seize the five members, ih. 
the best king perhaps that ever was. vi. 
282. 

refuses to discover his advisers, and de- 
nies a guard to the House of Commons. 
vL 284 : — goes with the queen to Dover, 
where she embarks for Holland, vi. 286: 
— proceeds with the two princes to York, 
ibid.:— his answer to the petition for 
the militia, ibid.:— refuses to leave the 
prince at Hampton Court vi. 287 : — his 
part^ at York weaker than that of the 
parhament vi. 291 : — loses HulL vL 292, 
313: — refuses to grant the 19 proposi- 
tions of the parliament, and prepares for 
war. vL 297 : — sets up his standard at 
Nottingham, ibid. 314 : — by degrees grew 
stronger than the parliament vi. 300. 
his resources at the breaking out of 
war. vi. 301-6:— borrows money on the 
crown jewels, vi. 304 : — ^his counsel not 
good. VI. 306 : — the advice of his coun- 
sellors on all occasions to offer terms, 
from what motives. vL 306-7, 319: — his 
advisers, who. vL 309 : — should have dis- 
solved the parliament, notwithstanding 
the act for continuing it vL 310. 
gives battle to Essex at Ed^-hiU, and 
marches to Brentford, vi. 315 : — retires 
to Oxford, why. ibid.: — the queen lands 
at Burlington and joins the king, vi 
316 :— stays to besiege Gloucester, and 
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misses the opportiuiity of rooting the 
House of Commons, vi. 323:— defeats 
Waller at Cropredj Bridge, and Essex 
in Cornwall, vl 325 : — flies to the Scots 
at Newark. yL 329 :— Slivered up to the 
parliament Ti. 330 :— carried off by Joyce 
to the army. vi. 335 . — his flignt from 
Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight vi 
342. 

is brought to trial before the Hieh Court 
of Justice, refuses to plead, and denies 
their authority. yL 354 : — is sentenced 
and executed, vi. 355 : — ^his usage by the 
soldiers, and behaviour, ibid. 

Charles — ^n, comes over to Scotland, how 
treated by the Scots, vi. 372 : — ^is re- 
quired to acknowledge the sins of his 
house &c.ibid.:'yields all that they re- 
quire, vi 373 : — ^is crowned at Scone, vi. 
375 : — marches from Stirling into Eng- 
land, and is defeated at Worcester. vL 
377 : — ^his escape, vi. 378 :~his restora- 
tion. vL 417 : — ^presses for an act of 
ObHvum. ibid. 

is acquainted with all the experiments in 
the natural philosophy of the times, vii.4. 

Chabon — the officer of Hell of the Gen- 
tUes. iii. 100. 

Charters — ^what iii. 276 : — the king's 
charter, what vi. 33. 

Xtiporovitv — ^its signification, iii. 528-9. iv. 
194. 

Cherubim — die Cherubims over the ark, 
alleged for the worship of images, iii. 
646:— iii. 656, 657. 

Child— some beasts at a year old, more 
observant and more prudent than a child 
at ten. iiL 16: — has no reason, till the 
use of speech attained, iii. 35-6: — ^is 
called reasonable for the apparent possi- 
bility of attaining reason, iii 36: — 
tangnt to believe that their brothers and 
sisters are not bom, but found in the 
earden. ibid. 

nave no rule of good and evil manners, 
but the correction received firom their 
parents, iii. 91. 

children are constant to their rules, men 
not so. iii 91. 

man acquires sovereign power over his 
children arid their chiloren by natural 
force, iii 159. ii. 116 : — the parent has do- 
minion over the child, not by genera- 
tion, but by consent iii 186. li 116. iv. 
155-6 : — in a state of nature, if no con- 
tract, the dominion is in the mother, iii. 
187. ii 1 1 6, 1 1 8. iv. 155 : — if exposed by 
her, the dominion is in him that nou- 
risheth it ill. 188. ii. 117. iv. 155. 
the right of dominion, in commonwealth, 
settled by the civil law. iii 187. ii 1 18 : 



— ^for the most part, but not always, in 
finvour of the father, ibid. ii. 1 18 : — is in 
the power of the father, if the sovereign 
of the mother, iii. 188. ii. 118. iv. 156: 
— and of the mother, if the father be 
her subject ibid. ibid. ibid. : — the 
child of a man and woman, monarchs of 
two several kingdoms, either passeth by 
contract, if any, or followeth the domi- 
nion of its place of residence, iii 188. 
he that hath dominion over the child, 
hath dominion over the children of the 
child, iii. 188: — and over their children, ib. 
is not bound to obedience in things by 
the law forbidden to be done, iii 222 : — 
in all other things is bound to its father 
as to its immediate sovereign, ibid, 
no law over children, iii. 257 : — not ca- 
pable of the title of just and unjust ib. 
parents have sovereign authority over 
their children, iii 274. ii. 145. 
is bound to obey his parents whilst 
under their tuition, and afterwards to 
honour them with external signs of ho- 
nour, iii 329. 

is to be taught, what iii 329. 
children by nature selfish, and ready to 
strike their parents, ii. pref. : — ^yet not 
properly to be called wicked, why. ibid.: 
— till they come to years of discretion, ib. 
is, in the state of nature, in the power of 
him that nourishes him. ii. 10 n. 116- 

117. iv. 155, 157 : — is in the dominion of 
him that is lord of its mother, ii. 117, 

118. iv. 156. 

the child of concubinage, belongs to the 
father or the mother, according to the 
divers laws of divers cities, ii. 118: — 
according to covenant iv. 156, 157: — is 
as much subject to those by whom it is 
nourished and brought up as a servant 
to his lord. ii. 119: — or as a subject to 
his sovereign, ibid. 

can suffer no injury from its parent ii 
119: — is freed irom subjection as a sub- 
ject or servant ibid, 
cannot, when he has acquired strength, 

i'ustly pretend equality with him that 
IBS preserved him, why. iv. 1 55-6. 
the man has for the most part the domi- 
nion over the children, why. iv. 157. 
their assent to the laws of their ances- 
tors, how obtained, v. 180: — the true 
reason why we admonish men, and not 
children, v. 191. 

Chilperic — king of France, deposed by 
Pope Zachary. iii. 109, 574. vi. 178. 

Chimera — golden mountain, centaur etc., 
a composition of the mind called fictUm, 
iv. Il.i400. iii. 649. 

China— iii 700. 
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Christ — ^no point of Christiaii faith, that 
Grod makes annataral apparitions oftener 
than he changes the coarse of nature. 
iiL 10: — many disputes about the right 
object of the Christian faith, raised by 
the use by divines of the words believe 
tn, credo in, iii. 54. 

said by the Scribes to have Beebeebub, 
and by him to cast out devils. iiL 67 : — 
spoke to the disease of madness as to a 
person, as being the usual phrase of 
those that cure by words only, iii 
68, 640. 

the success of the Christian religion 
greatly attributable to the uncleanness, 
avarice etc., of the Gentile priests. iiL 
108. 

personated Gk)d. iiL 150, 485, 4B7, 488 : 
—came to reduce the Jews into the 
kingdom of Grod not as of himself, but 
as sent from the father, iii. 150. 
tile mysteries of the Christian religion 
are above reason. iiL 325. 
his sentence concerning the roan that 
was bom blind, iii. 347. iL 208. iv. 249. 
V. 116: — ^his warning to his discii>les of 
the danger of miracles, iii. 363. iv. 63 : 
— represented the person of God in the 
time he lived on earth. iiL 377. 
if the whole number of Christians be 
not united in one commonwealth, they 
are not one person. iiL 379 : — if they be 
one commonwealth, all Christian mo- 
narchs and states are private persons, 
subject to be deposed by an universal 
sovereign, ibid. 

the main article of Christian faith, that 
Jesus is Christ, iii. 386, 495, 504, 549, 
590, 595, 632, 643. iL 370, 310. iv. 64, 
66, 174. 

seen by his disciples walking on the 
sea, was supposed oy them to be a spirit, 
iiL 387 : — tnat is, an aerial body, ibid.: 
— taken for a spirit, when he delivered 
Peter out of prison, ibid, 
called the angel of the covenanL iiL 392. 
was put to death as an enemy to CsBsar 
for the claim of a kingdom on earth. iiL 
402. 

is called the word of God, in what sense. 
iiL 410: — by some the verhe of God, ib.: 
— in him only the Godhead dwelleth 
bodily. iiL 420, 422 : — the only sovereign 
prophet, in the time of the New Testa- 
ment. iiL 420, 475: — was both God that 
spake, and the prophet to whom he 
spake, ibid. 

JesMs is Christ, the preaching of this 
doctrine the only mark of a true prophet. 
iiL 425, 426, 495 : — Jesus is Chnst, that 



is, the king of the Jews promised in the 
Old Testament iiL 425, 590. 
Christians must take their Christian 
sovereigns for God's prophets. iiL 42?. 
Christ wrought not miracles in his own 
country, why. iiL 431 :— could not use 
his power in converting those whom his 
father had rejected, ibid. : — has satisfied 
for the sins of all that believe on him, 
and recovered the eternal life lost by 
Adam's sin. iiL 438. 

the two men in white clothing, what 
they said to the apostles looking upon 
Christ ascending, iii. 439 : — soundeth as 
if Christ should come down to govern 
men on earth eternally. iiL 440: — ^his 
answer to the question of the Jews, 
whose wife the woman that had married 
manj brothers should be in the resur- 
rection, ibid.: — shall found the new 
kingdom of heaven, when. iiL 441. 
by his words, that the dead are raised^ evat 
Moses shewed etc, he intended to prove 
the resurrection of the body, that is, the 
immortality of man. iiL 442 : — ^his form 
of speech in curing the sick of the palsy, 
to shew he had power to forgive sins. in. 
451 : — is for what cause called onr Sa" 
viour. iiL 452 : — his discourse with the 
woman of Samaria, iii. 454. 
declares his kingdom not to be of this 
world. iiL 456, 478, 480, 490, 509, 519, 
555, 560, 578. iL 256. iv. 196. 
came to renew the kingdom of his fiither 
by his doctrine. iiL 456, 560: — ^his com- 
ing again to reign over the elect ever* 
lastiy, what it shall be. iiL 456, 476: — 
his satisfaction for sin makes it not un- 
just for God to punish sinners with eter- 
nal death. iiL 457, 476 : — but was such is 
God was pleased to require, ibid. ibid. 
is in what sense the head of the Church, 
iii. 459. 

every Christian subject to that common- 
wealth whereof he is a member. iiL 460: 
— and to the commands of no other per- 
son, ibid. 

faction and civil war, in every Christian's 
own breast, between the ChristicM and 
the man, whence. iiL 461. 
his three offices, redeemer, pastor^ and 
king. iiL 475 : — his sufferings 6gured in 
the yearly atonement for sin under the 
Levitical law. iiL 477. — was both the 
sacrificed goat and the scape-^oaX. ibid.: 
— is the lamb of God, equivalent to bo^ 
the goats, ibid. 

was not king of those he redeemed dur- 
ing his sojourn on earth, iii. 477 :>-biit 
b}' virtue of the pact in baptism the 
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fidthfiil bound to obey bim wbeneyer he 
should take the kingdom upon him. ib. 
his kingdom begins not tul the resur- 
rection, iii. 478, 481, 490, 498, 551, 562, 
578, 620, 625. il 255, 257. iv. 323. 
was the Messiah, iii. 478 :~and the so- 
yereign prophet ibid, 
came to restore the kingdom of God hj 
the old covenant iii. 479 : — by a new 
covenant iL 251,254,257: — his office 
twofold, to proclaim himself the Christ 
iiL 479 : — and by teaching and miracles 
to convert men. ibid. ii. 258. 
the time of his preaching why by him- 
self called the regeneratioH, iii. 479. ii. 
256. 

commanded to obey those that sat in 
Moses' chair, iii 480: — and to pay tri- 
bute to Csesar. iiL 480. iL 147 : — in 
proving himself to be the Messiah, did 
nothing contrary to the lavrs of the Jews, 
iii. 480: — refused to take upon himself 
to be a judge, ibid. 565, 568. ii. 258. 
is peculiarly kin^ of lus elect b^ their 
pact in baptism. liL 477, 481 :— signifies 
that he shall reign in his human nature, 
when. iii. 481, 482, 498. 
by the eating at his table, is meant the 
eating of the tree of life. iii. 482. 
shall DC kin^ no otherwise than as God's 
lieutenant iiL 482, 484. iv. 323. 
it was prophesied of him that he should 
be like in office to Moses. iiL 482: — ^his 
actions, wherein they were like to those 
of Moses, ibid. 483. iu 258. iv. 191-2, 197. 
justified the man that cast out devils in 
his name. iiL 483. 

the Christian religion not embraced by 
any civil sovereign till long after the 
ascension. iiL 485. 

gave his spirit to his apostles, not by im- 
position of hands. iiL 486. 
was God and Man. iii. 489, 498, 653. 
his ministers, unless kings, can require 
no obedience in his name. iiL 490, 492 : 
— compares the regeneration to fithing, 
why. iiL 490 : — also to leaven^ towing of 
aeed, names which exclude oompulnon, 
iiL 491. iL 260 : — his ministers, unless 
civil sovereigns, can punish no man for 
not believing or for contradicting them. 
iiL 491 : — left their lawful authority to 
all princes, infidel as well as Christian, 
ibid. : — ^in controversies of temporal mat- 
ters. iL 271. 

every sincere Christian, has the same 
liberty that was granted by Elisha to 
Naaman. iiL 493, 494, 601. 
Jtmt i$ Chritt, the only article death for 
which deserves the name of martyrdom, 
10.496. 



tells his disciples, their office was to mi- 
nister, not to be ministered unto. iii. 497: 
— gives his apostles power to forgive and 
retain sins, not absolutely, but condi- 
tionally, iii. 500: — accepted the invita- 
tion of Zacchseus the publican, in order 
to convert him. iiL 503;— this treated as 
a crime, ibid. 

beyond bis kingdom, all other kingdoms 
after the judgment are in that of Satan, 
m. 504. 

Jetut is Christy the only preaching of the 
Apostles. iiL 51 1, 549, 592, 595. ii. 309:— 
the import of this article, iii. 496, 498, 
511,590, 597,598,602. ii. 306, 307 n. 
iv. 174. 

bid the Jews interpret their Scriptures 
for themselves, iii. 512. 
the Christian Churches received for true 
doctrine the writings of the Apostles, 
lu. 517. 

came not to judge, but to save the world, 
iii. 519: — has subjected us to no other 
laws than those of the commonwealth, 
ibid. 587. iL 265 :— and the law of na- 
ture, ibid. ii. 267 : — left not new laws to 
oblige, but new doctrine to prepare us 
for the next ibid.: — sent his apostles as 
sheep unto wolves, not as kings to their 
subjects. iiL 520. iv. 196. 
the decrees made in the synods of the 
early Christians, iii. 520. 
his power only to inviie to embrace the 
kingdom of God. iii. 521. ii. 258:— they 
that received not his doctrine, did not 
therein sin, but died in their sins. iiL 521. 
the Christians lived on a common stock 
in the first times. iiL 523, 531. 
his ministers in this age either cannot 
confer the graces which are signs of the 
Holy Ghost, or there are very few true 
believers, or Christ has very few minis- 
ters. iiL 532. 

for the maintenance of him and his 
apostles bad a purse, iii. 534 : — and the 
freegifU of the faithful and those that 
were healed, ibid. : — after the ascension 
the Christians lived in common on the 
money made by the sale of their posses- 
sions. iiL 534. 

asked by the chief priests and elders, ty 
what avihority thou doest these things, iii. 
540 : — baptized none, but sent his apos- 
tles and (usciples to baptize. iiL 542. 
Jesus is Christ, no other articles of faith 
required otherwise than as founded on 
that iii. 549. 

preached, that the kingdom of God is at 
hand. iiL 549 : — forewarned men of false 
Christs, why. iiL 552 :— tells his disci- 
ples, that till the kingdom of Grod was 
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come he would celebrate the Passoyer 
with them no more. iiL 555 : — that one 
of them should betray him. ibid, 
his words fotd my sheep, not a power to 
make laws, but a conmiand to teach. iiL 
560 : — refused to tell his apostles when 
his kingdom should come. ibid. : — ^was 
not sent by his father to make laws in 
this world, ibid. : — he that despiseth the 
counsel of those that are sent by him, 
despiseth the counsel of Christ himself. 
563: — never acoepteth forced actions, 
but the inward conversion of the heart 
iii. 565 :— left the doctors of his Church 
to lead, not to drive men to him. ibid, 
the Christian stood in awe not of the 
empire of an apostle, but of his reputa- 
tion amongst the faithfuL iii. 565. 
he and his apostles have expressly com- 
manded us in all things to be obedient to 
our sovereigns, iii. 568. 
his kingdom at the resurrection shall be 
a spiritual commonwealth, iii. 578. 
the Christian is he that has obliged him- 
self to receive Christ at his coming for 
his king, iii .580:— must not choose for 
his kiu^ in this world one that would 
make hmi violate his faith, ibid. : — the 
Christians deposed not infidel emperors 
because they wanted forces, ibid.: — 
Christ might have had legions of angels, 
and wanted not forces to depose CsBsar. 
ibid. 

Christians must tolerate their heathen 
princes for conscience sake, iii 581, 602 : 
— Christian kings are but subjects of 
Christ, iii 581. 
his counsel to beware of false prophett &c., 

fiven not to the aposdes, nor to Peter, 
ut to the multituae of Jews that fol- 
lowed him into the mountains, iii 582 : 
— advised to let the com and tares grow 
up together to the day of judgment, ibid. : 
--did not give Peter the power of sepa- 
rating furious rams or Christian kings 
that refuse to submit to the Boman pas- 
tor, ibid. 

his precept, fear not those that kill the body 
&c., when it has place in the case of the 
commands of sovereigns, iii. 585: — of 
faith in him, the reward is remission of 
sins, ibid.: — makes our love to God and 
to one another a fulfilling of the law. iii. 
586 : — in his sermon on the Mount gave 
to the Jews no new laws, but expounded 
the law of Moses to which they were 
already subject iii. 587. 
Jesus is Christy the one article necessary 
to salvation, iii. 590. ii 306-7, 312-13, 
316. iv. 345. 
the marks of the true Christ, to be of 



the stock of David, and bom of a virgin, 
iii. 591,593. 

S reached, that he was the king of the 
ews. iii 591: — the inscription on his 
Cross, iii 591, 481. ii 308. iv. 178. 
wheresoever he saith, thy faith hoik aaved 
thee, the cause is some confession directly 
or indirectly implying a belief that Jesus 
is Christ, iii 594. li 313. iv. 177-8:— for 
the belief of this article we are to reject 
the authority of an angel from heaven, if 
necessary, iu. 595. ii. 310. 
shall come in the day of judgment to re- 
store the kingdom of God in IsneL iii 
597. 

he that holdeth this foundation, Jesus u 
Christ, holdeth expressly all he aeeth 
rightly deduced from it, and implicitly 
all that is consequent thereunto, thougn 
he discern not tne consequence. iiL 598. 
why in Christendom, ever since the 
apostles, such justling, by foreign and 
civil war, such stumbling at the asperity 
of fortune and little eminences of other 
men. iii. 604: — Christendom is still in 
the dark. ibid. 

Christian men are already in the king- 
dom of grace, iii. 606: — they that are 
not against Christ, are with him. iiL 609. 
his words this is my body, signify what 
iii 611 : — taken literally cannot extend 
beyond the bread consecrated by Christ 
himself, iii. 612. 

his passion is a discharge of sin to all 
that believe on him. iii. 614: — and a 
restitution of eternal life to them, and 
them only, ibid.: — his answer to his 
apostles asking, wilt thou at this time restore 
again the kingdom to IsraeL iii. 618: — 
agrees not with the coming of his king- 
dom at the resurrection, ibid. : — his 
words, if I will that he tarry till I come 
&c, left as a saying not understood. iiL 
619: — his words, verily I say unto you 
there be some of them that stand here &e. 
iii 617: — have perhaps relation to tbs 
Transfiguration, iii. 619. 
where he saith that Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob arc living, speaks of the promise 
of God, and of their certitude to rise 
again, not of life actuaL iii. 624. 
his words, the children of this world marry 
and are given in marriage &c, mean a 10* 
surrection to eternal life, not to ponish- 
ment iii. 626. 

his words, whosoever speaketh a voordagasmd 
the son of man &c., hardly to be reconciled 
with all the doctrines now unanimoosly 
received, iii. 629 : — seem to mean the se- 
verity of pastors against those that deny 
their autnority. iii 630: — have been 
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taken in the Christian Chorch as a pro- 
phecy concerning the times, ibid, 
nis baptism in his own blood on the cross. 
iiL 633. 

whether those that have not heard of or 
believed in Christ, may after the resur- 
rection be received into his kingdom, iii. 
633-4. 

his words, agrtB with thine advenaty quickfy 
&c, an allegory, iii. 634: — explained, 
ibid. : — his words, whoaoever is anffry with 
hit brother without a cam$e &c ibid. :— ex- 
plained, iii. 635. 

all judicature shall appertain to him and 
his apostles. iiL 635. 
why he did not contradict or teach the 
contrary of phantasms being real things. 
iiL 640 :— his speech in addressing devils, 
madness, fevers, the winds &c., was a 
mode of signif3ring the power of God's 
word. iiL 640-41 : — his temptation in the 
wilderness, iii. 641: — was not possessed 
bjf a spiritf but went of himself into the 
wilderness, iii. 642: — his carrying up 
and down from thence to the city, and 
thence to the mountain, was a vision, 
ibid. : — ^was led into the wilderness not 
by, but m the spirit ibid, 
why Christ and his apostles did not teach 
the people that there are no immate- 
rial spirits &C., a question more curious 
than useful. iiL 643 : — Christ could have 
given to all men faith, piety &c, but 
gave it to some only. ibid. : — did not de- 
stroy all the difficulties of natural ques- 
tions, but left them to exercise our indus- 
try and reason, ibid. 

an image of Ciggid &c., how it came to 
be callM an image of our Saviour. iu.660. 
the new wine of Christianity will not fail 
in time to break the old empty bottles of 
Grentilism into which it has been poured. 
iiL 663. 

no sin to preach Jesus Christ without 
waiting for orders from Rome. iiL 685. 
an universal sovereignty in all Christen- 
dom, how the pope obtained, iii. 689. 
the liberty of the primitive Christians 
restored, to follow Paul, Cephas, or 
Apollos, each man as he liketh best. iiL 
696 : — this liberty perhaps best ibid, 
the canvassing for the great office of 
being Christ's lieutenant iiL 697. 
the obedience due from Christian sub- 
jects to their Christian princes, not re- 
pugnant to the Christian religion. iL pref. 
testifies in the Gospel, that there is no in- 

i'ustice in giving to one man more than 
le merits. iL 34 : — ^is the le^lator of the 
divine law. iL 52 : — ^in his kingdom places 
ri^hUomtness and jwoee together, ibid. : — 



his law b the law of natnre, with what 
one exception, ii. 62. 
his reason for commanding not to marry 
her that is put away for adultery, ii. 62. 
was king of the Jews by hereditary right 
from David, ii. 147: — sent his disciples 
to take the ass and her colt in his right 
of king. ii. 147. iv. 179: — as king re- 
quired simple obedience, ibid, 
ftdmonished Paul not to kick against the 
pricks^ why. iL 209, n. 
prophecies concerning his restoring the 
kingdom of God by a new covenant ii. 
251: — concerning his humility and pas" 
sion, iL 253: — began to preach in the 
reign of Tiberius, ibid. : — that the king- 
dom of God was come, and that he was 
king. ibid. 

was equal to his father as touching his 
nature, but inferior as touching his right 
to the kingdom, ii. 254 : — openly pro- 
fessed at his baptism that the kingdom 
was not his, but his father's, ibid.: — is 
called the kingdom of Christ, why. iL 255. 
the subjects of God, and his enemies, 
shall live mixed together till the second 
coming of Christ ii. 256. 
was like unto Moses, wherein, ii. 258 :^ 
that his first mission was not to govenij 
but to counsel and teach, proved by reason 
and by Scripture, ii. 259: — the Father 
Judgeth no man, but hath committed &c., to 
be understood of the day of judgment. iL 
260. 

what he propounds to the ruler as one 
part of the price of the kingdom of God, 
sell all that Hum hast &c. iL 262: — contracts 
all the laws of God into ttco, love towards 
God, and love towards our neighbour. iL 
263 : — his precepts, rq)entj be baptized 
&c., are not laws, but a calling to the 
faith. iL 265. 

came not into the world to teach logic, ii. 
268 : — denied that it belonged to him to 
give any precepts touching right, policy, 
or natural sciences, ii. 269 : — taught sub- 
jects in all controversies to obey the civil 
laws. ibid. 

the sum of his office, to teach all the 
means of salvation, ii. 269 : — it belonged 
to him, to teach those means as laws, by 
divine authority, ii. 270: — to forgive sins 
to the penitent ibid.: — to teach such 
commandments of God as can be known 
by revelation only. ibid, 
has made no distmction of spiritual and 
temporal, ii. 271. 

is called the head of his body the Oiurch^ 
in what sense. iL 279. 
his intent in instituting the power of 
remitting and retaining sins. ii. 286. 
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to believe m Christy what iL 306. 
Jesus is Christf is sufficient for internal 
belief, but not for outward profession, ii. 
306, n.: — contains the whole symbol of 
the apostles, ii. 307, n. : — examples of 
men aomitted into the kingdom of God 
for belief in this one article, ibid. :— if 
assent to all articles diversely defined by 
divers Churches, were necessary, no- 
thing would be more difficult than the 
Christian religion. iL 309-10; — all other 
articles built upon the one, Jesus is Christ 
ii. 311: — contains the faith of God and 
the Old Testament, ii. 313. 
his words, search the Scriptures &c., mean 
the Oid Testament. iL 312. 
the hypothesis of the Christian faith, 
that God speaks not but by the Christian 
interpreters of the Scriptures. iL 315-16. 
why called a priest for ever after the order 
of Mdchisedec. iv. 112. 
the difficulty of obeying God or man, 
a controversy unknown amongst those 
Christians that live under the temporal 
dominion of the pope, why. iv. 171 : — no 
man in a Christian commonwealth can 
have occasion to deny obedience to pub- 
lic authority on this ground, iv. 173. 
all the explications of the article Jesus is 
Christ, ana all evident inferences from 
thence, are fundamental points of faith. 
iv. 175: — Christians were noticed by the 
heathen only by the name of believing 
Oirist to be a king. iv. 178. 
the dispute in St. Paul's time, whether a 
Christian Gentile might eat of anything 
which the Christian jews did not. iv.l82. 
other points than the point Jesus is Christ, 
a man may be bound, in matter of obe- 
dience, not to oppose, iv. 183. 
the law taught by him was the moral, 
that is the natural law. iv. 186. 
the pretence of some Christians that 
Christ has given the sovereignty cither 
to the pope universally, iv. 189: — or to a 
synod anstocratical or democratical, in 
every commonwealth, iv. 190. 
was the rightful king of the Jews, as 
well as king of the kingdom of heaven, 
iv. 191: — revived the form of policy 
used by Moses, ibid. :— did not ordain a 
priesthood, why. iv. 193: — the priest- 
tiood was in him as king. ibid. : — was 
himself the sacrifice, none but himself 
could offi^r it up. ibid, 
his doctrine was moral, theological, and 
ecclesicutictd. iv. 224. 
maintained, by some heretics of the pri« 
mitive church, to be a phantasm only, 
iv. 307. 
the objection, that his resurrection was a 



new vivijication, and not a return of his 
soul out of heaven into the grave, iv. 312. 
refused to take upon himself regal power 
upon earth before his assumption, iv.323. 
his blood was human blood, iv. 324. 
none shall be made alive till his coming, 
iv. 354. 

the early Christians lived in commoD, 
and were charitable, iv. 388. 
never questioned, except by the Aiians, 
but that Christ was God eternal, and his 
incarnation eternally decreed, iv. 394. 

Chronicles — the books of, written after 
the Captivity. iiL 371. 

Chrvsostom — the sermons preached by 
him to the Antiochians. iv. 286. 

Church — the first doctors of, how bv the 
use of philosopher they betrayed tne ci- 
tadel of Christianity to the enemy. L ep. 
ded. 

churches with arched roofs, why the 
voice is not articulately heard in them. L 
494. 

unplcasing priests, in the Reformed as 
well as in the Church of Rome, the sin- 
gle cause of the change in religion. iiL 
109. 

the ^eat doctors of, had began to esteem 
Christian emperors not for shepherds, 
but for sheep, and emperors not Chris- 
tian for wolves, at what time. iiL 375: — 
endeavoured to pass their doctrine for 
laws, not counsel, ibid. : — practised pious 
frauds, ibid. 

not the writer, but the authority of the 
Church, maketh the book canonical. iiL 
376. 

if one person, is the same thing ¥rith the 
commonwealth of Christians, iii. 379, 
547, 569. iv. 337 :— is called a common- 
wealth, wh^. iiL 379. iL 278 : — a chorch, 
why. ibid. ibid. : — if not one person, has 
no authority at alL iii. 379. 
no universal Church, unless the whole 
number of Christians be united in one 
commonwealth, iii. 379, 460, 576. iv. 337. 
to add men to the Church, the end of all 
miracles, iii. 431 : — not all men, but the 
elect only. ibid. 

the Church, or its lawful head, to be 
consulted before credit given to a pre- 
tended miracle, iii. 435-6: — if he pro- 
nounce that it is done, then the subject 
is not to contradict it. iii. 436 : — the same 
if we hear tell of a miracle, ibid, 
any earthly enemy of the Church, sigiu- 
fied by Satan, iii. 449. 
has in Scripture divers significations. iiL 
458: — as God's house, ibid.: — called c»- 
piaKT^, and kyrke, why. ibid.: — signifies 
also a congregation or assembly, iii. 458. 
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ii. 275: — also the whole mnltitade of 
Christian men, how far soever dispersed. 
iiL 459. ii. 276: — sometimes for a certain 
part of Christians, ibid. iL 276: — some- 
times for the elect onlj. ibid, ibid.: — 
sometimes a congregation of professors 
of Christianity, ibid. ibid, 
is taken fpr one pentm^ in which sense. 
iiL 459. 

definition of. iiL 459. 
a Church assembled against the com- 
mand of the commonw^th, an unlawful 
assembly. iiL 460. It. 337. 
is the same with a ciril commonwealth 
of Christian men. iiL 460, 546, 547, 569, 
583, 689. IL 278, 289,291,297, 315. 
is called a civtt state, as its subjects are 
men. iiL 460:— a Church, as they are 
Christians, ibid. : — ^faction and civil war 
between the (Z^Krdl and 5tofe, whence, lb. 
the assembly of the faithful iiL 501 : — 
or their representative, ibid. : — to them 
belonged to judge of the sincerity of re- 
pentance, ibid. : — before the conversion 
of sovereigns, was the assembly of Chris- 
tians in the same city. iii. 502. 
vain-glory and ambition, how early they 
found theirway into theChurch of Christ 
iiL 506. 

cannot judge of manners but by external 
actions. iiL 508 : — which never unlawful, 
unless against the law of the common- 
wealth, ibid. 

the Catholic Church, before Constantine. 
iiL 517: — the style of the council of the 
primitive Church. iiL 520. 
lived upon a common stock raised out of 
the voluntary contributions of the faith- 
ful, at what time. iiL 523 : — the ordina- 
tion of apostles was by the Church. iiL 
524-5:— an officer in the Church not 
made by any gifts, as of casting out 
devils &C., but due calling and election to 
the charge of teaching, iii. 527 : — elected 
their own presbyters and pastors, iiL 527 : 
— and their own elders, iiL 528: — and 
their own deacons, iii. 532. 
no power could be taken from the Church 
to be bestowed ou the bishops of Rome, 
but by the civil sovereign. iiL 530: — 
Christian kings are the supreme pastors, 
and have the power of ordaining pastors, 
and to teach the Church, iii. 538. 
State and Church are the same men. iii. 
546, 689 : — the representant of a Chris- 
tian people is the representant of the 
Church, iii. 547, 601. 
St. Peter set up by Bellarmine as mo- 
narch of the Church, iii. 548, 549. 
Jesms is Christj the sole foundiation of his 
Church. iiL 549, 550, 595. 

VOL. XI. 



if a universal Church had a representant, 
then all Christendom were one common- 
wealth, and its sovereign were that re- 
presentant in things temporal and spi- 
ritual. iiL 576. 

in Christ's Church in all times false 
teachers that seek reputation with the 
people by fantastical and false doctrines, 
iii. 584. 

nothing in the Scriptures whence may 
be inferred the infallibility of the Church. 
iiL 589: — much less of any particular 
Church, ibid. 

the Church that can make laws, is the 
commonwealth. iiL 600: — the laws of, 
are part of the civil law. ibid, 
enjoys not, as the land of Goshen, all 
the ught necessary to perform the work 
of Go^. iiL 604. 

the wresting of the Scriptures to prove 
the kingdom of God to be the present 
Church, the greatest and main abuse of 
them. iiL 605: — to the error that the 
present Church is Christ's kingdom, is 
consequent that there be some man re- 
presenting his person to all Christians, 
ibid. 

the Church of Rome tolerates Jews, 
Turks, and Gentiles, why. iii. 609. 
the doctrine of the Church respecting 
the existence of the soul till the resur- 
rection, iii. 616. 

the Holy Ghost resideth in the Church. 
iiL 630: — to speak against the Holy 
Ghost, is to speak against the Church, 
ibid. 

pretended by the Roman Church that 
the souls of men are now tormented in 
purgatory, iii. 631. 

the doctrine of «piri/5 incorporeal has pre- 
vailed in the Church, iii. 644 :— that in 
the primitive Church there were many 
demoniacs and few madmen, in these 
times many madmen but few demoniacs, 
proceeds from a change of names, not of 
natures, iii. 644 : — the extraordinary 
giffe of the primitive Church, why origi- 
nally given, and why since taken away, 
iii. 645. 

the Roman Church, its worship of saints 
and images, iii. 656-8: — the errors 
brought into the Church from the entUits 
and essences of Aristotle, iii. 671-5. 
a constitution of the Church requires in 
those that continually attend tne altar 
and administration of the Eucharist, a 
continual abstinence of women. iiL 681. 
to the error that the Church now mili- 
tant is the kingdom of God, arc annexed 
what benefits, iii. 389, 693 : — is the cause 
of the present spiritual darkness, iii. 693 : 
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— the consequences that followed npon 
that doctrine being received, iii. 697. 
the Church and the commonwealth, are 
the same persons, iii 689 : — ^if the Church 
now on earth is the kingdom of Christ, 
he has some lieutenant here to inform 
us of his commandments, ibid, 
the ministers of, in England, seemed to 
u^urp an independency of the civil power, 
iii 690: — but acknowledged a right in 
the kine to deprive them of their office 
at his pleasure, ibid, 
signifies sometimes those that are met 
U^ether to deliberate or judge, ii. 276: 
— as a councU or tynod. ibid. :— the word, 
inteBiito the Church ^, signifies what 
ii277. 

cannot have rights and actions attributed 
to it without a lawful power of assem- 
bling, ii 277 :— and a lawful power of 
obliging every man to be present in con- 
vocation, ii. 278 : — many commonwealths 
may become one Church, but no other- 
wise than as they may become one com- 
momotaUh, ii. 279. 

an univenal Church, is a mystical bodj 
whereof Christ is the head. ii. 279 : — is 
not one penon. ibid.: — is no person, ii. 
289, 291 :— to be the ruler of an uni- 
versal Church, is to be the ruler of all 
Christians in the world, ii 292:— the 
Roman Church went not beyond the 
limits of the empire, ii. 279 : — was not 
unhenal, ibid.: — ^its authority over other 
Churches after the division of the empire, 
might arise whence, ibid, 
the Church had always the election of its 
own doctors for ordination, ii. 281-3: — 
no man could constitute a doctor without 
the permission of the Church, ii. 283. 
to the Church belongs the interpretation 
of the Scriptures, ii 293. 
allChristian commonwealths arechurches 
endowed with authority in tpirituai mat- 
ters, ii 298. 

they that do not inwardly assent to every 
article defined by the Church, but sub- 
mit without contradicting, will not be 
eternally damned, ii 307, n. 
the Church not to be believed, if it teach 
contrary to the article, Jesus is Christ, ii. 
310: — tne Church is founded upon it, 
not it upon the Church, ii 311: — its 
other doctrines are not to be contradicted, 
but require not an inward faith, ii 314, 
316,319. 

the question of the /Troperty of the Church, 
is a question of human sovereign ty.ii.d 1 6. 
all Christians must obey the Church of 
Christ, as they would obey him, if on 
earth, ii. 317. 



the Church is not yet sufficiently purged 
from Gentilism. ii 318. 
we believe the Scriptures to be the word 
of God b^ faith in tne holy men of God's 
Church. IV. 65, 66 :— their interpretation 
more safe than a man's own. iv. 66. 
the hierarchy of the Church in the time 
of our Saviour consisted of yrhat. iv. 192 
S : — ^in the time of the apostles, of what, 
iv. 194:— for the future celebration of 
his sacrifice Christ annexed the priest- 
hood to those appointed by him to go- 
vern the Church, iv. 193. 
if all the Churches in the world should 
renounce the Christian faith, this is no 
sufficient authority for the members to 
do the same. iv. 198. 
without its head, is mute. iv. 340: — the 
head of the Church may not only give 
the power, but also exercise the act of 
consecration if he please, iv. 345. 
how heresy first entered into Christ's 
Church, iv. 389: — the remedy, what 
ibid. : — the Roman Church, how its 
power grew up apace after the four first 
general councils, iv. 402. 
the authority of the Church depends 
wholly on the regal power, vii 5. 

Cicero — his abstract names, Appiety, Len- 
iuliety, i. 32 :— says of philosophers, that 
there is nothing so absurd but may be 
found in their books, iii. 33, 669 : — op- 
poses inhumanity to complaisance, ii 36. 
iintt« sustineo tres personas &c, in what 
sense he uses persona, iii. 148. iv. 310. 
grounded his civil doctrine on the opi- 
nion of the Romans, iii. 202 : — ^a passion- 
ate defender of liberty, iii.233: — e;round8 
all property on the civil law. ibid. : — ^has 
treatea of taw in generai iii 251 : — says 
that exile was not a punishment in Rome. 
iii. 303-4 : — but a refuge of men in dan- 
ger, iii. 304. 

would be posed by the Latin of the 
school-divines, iii. 686 : — ^his honourable 
mention of one of the Cassii. iii. 688 : — 
one of the moral philosophers after So- 
crates, ii. pref. 

held tyrannicide to be deserving of the 
greatest praise, ii. 153 : — gave tJ^e names 
of right and wrong as his passions directed 
him. iv. 211 : — makes the idolatry of the 
Romans better than the religion of the 
Jews. iv. 287. 

excused by the senate from being aoit 
to treat with Antony, iv. 322 : — his words 
in defence of Milo. iv. 184: — abandoned 
by Augustus to Antony, vi. 253. 
speaks of kings only as of wolves. ^1.362. 

Circle — the generation thereof i 6, 180: 
—definition of. i. 181 : — ^propertios o£ 
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i. 181-3, 185, 188, 191, 193-8:— in con- 
centric circles, arcs of the same angle are 
to one another as the circumferences, i. 
185:— of straight lines firom the centre 
of a circle to the tangent. L 188. 
the circumferences of circles are to one 
another as their diameters, i 191: — the 
subtenses of equal angles in different 
circles, are to one another as the arcs 
they subtend, i. 193:— what determines 
the bending of a straight line into the 
circumferenoe of a circle. L 195 : — ^the 
curration of the lesser circle, is greater 
than that of the greater. L 197. 
the angle made by a straight line and 
the arc of a circle, is equafto the angle 
made by the same straight line and tne 
tangent to the point of concurrence, i. 
198: — the way of a body moved in a 
circle, is compounded of innumerable 
straight lines, each less than any that 
can he given, i. 216. 
the space within the radius and a spiral, 
b a third part of the whole circle. L 263 : 
— ^the radii of a circle are so many sec- 
tors, ibid. 

the figure made by mean proportionals 
continually taken between the radius 
and that part of the radius within the 
spiral, wiU be equal to half of the circle. 
L 264 : — in comparing the arc of a circle 
with a straight line, many and great 
geometricians firom the most ancient 
time hare exercised their wit. L 287 : — 
their pains vilified by envy, ibid.: — ^the 
comparison has been brought within 
how much of the truth, i. 288 : — the im- 
provement, if the benefit be considered, 
little or none, why. ibid. :— the real be- 
nefit to follow, consists in enabling us to 
divide an angle in any proportion, ibid. : 
— ^the comparison not to be done by 
arithmetic ibid. 

to find the dimensions of the circle by 
lines. L 289: — ^to find the same by argu- 
ments drawn from the nature of the 
curvi^ of the circle, i 294 :— to find the 
same oy another method, i. 301-7: — the 
curvity of the arc of a circle is every 
where uniform. L 294-5 :— the perimeter 
is a uniform line. i. 295 : — the flexion of 
the larger arc is greater than that of the 
smaller arc of the same circle, in pro- 
portion to the arcs themselves, ibid. : — 
the curvity of equal arcs in unequal cir- 
cles, is in reciprocal proportion to that 
of their radii i. 295. 
to find a straight line equal to any given 
arc, not greater than the arc of a quad- 
rant i. 298-9 :— if the arc of a quadrant, 
the radius, and a third line be continual 



proportionals, then the arc of half the 
quadrant, half the chord of the quadrant, 
and the third line, will also be continual 
proportionals. L 301: — the radius, the 
arc of the half-quadrant, the sine of 45 
degrees, and hau the radius, are propor- 
tionals, ibid. 

the squaring of a given sector of a circle, 
whence to be deduced. L 307. 
Circumcision — the sacrament o£^ instituted 
by God. iii. 398, 483. ii. 228 : — it and the 
Fauover, the sacraments of the Old Tes- 
tament, iii 406 : — was omitted in the 
wilderness, and restored on coming into 
the land of promise, iii. 483. ii 263. 
what it was under the Old Covenant, that 
btq^tism is under the New, ii 263 : — served 
only for a memoriaL ibid. 

ClBClTMSCRIPTIYE ET DEFINITIVE— terms 

signifying nothing, and used in Latin 
only that the vanity of them may be 
concealed, iii 675-6. iv. 296-7. 

Citation — not esteemed an ornament 
amongst the ancients, iii 712: — is a cus- 
tom of late time. iii. 711-12. 

De Cite — ^nothing in it contrary to the 
word of God, or good manners, or to the 
public tranquillity.iii.7 13 : — doesnot med- 
dle with the civil laws of any particular 
nation whatsoever, ii ded. :— -describes 
the duties of men, first as menf next as 
Christicau. ii pref. : — takes its beginning 
from the matter of civil government, and 
proceeds thence to its generation and fbrm. 
ibid. : — the part called Liberty, contains 
what. ibid. :'-the part DonuatioHj what 
ibid. : — the part Religion, what. ibid. : — 
the reasons which moved the writing of 
J>e Che, ibid. : — the rules to himself by 
the writer, to leave the determination of 
the justice of all single actions to the 
law, not to dispute what are the laws of 
any government in particular, nor to ap- 
pear to think that less obedience is due 
m an arittocracy or democracy than in a 
tnonarchy. ibid. : — to dispute no doctrines 
of theologians, save those which deny 
the obedience of subjects and shake the 
foundations of government ibid.:— was 
privately dispersed amonsrst the author's 
friends before being published, ibid. : — 
the points most bitterly excepted against, 
that the civil power was made too large, 
liberty of conscience taken away, and 
kings set above the laws« ibid. : — these 
exceptions by whom taken, ibid. : — these 
knots thereupon tied by the author some- 
what &ster. ibid. : — ^the annotations added 
for the sake of whom. ibid. : — delivers so 
much only of the law of nature as relates 
to peace, li. 49 :— in it is explained the 
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whole laWf not the whole doctrine of 
Christ, ii. 62. 

Bramhall's OHecium* to it iv. 229. 
a short sum of it, done in French, with 
what title, vii. 333:— by Sorberius. ibid.: 
— its testimony from Gassendus and 
Mersennus. ibid.: — the doctrine gene- 
rally received by all the clergy, except 
whom. ibid. 

Civil — the cvoU authority is more visible, 
and stands in the clearer light of natural 
reason than the ghostly, iii. 317. 

CiviTAS — signifies a comnuinweaUKm, 158, 
250: — ^is constituted how. iii. 158. 

Clavius— takes what for the arc of a 
spherical angle, vii. 162 :— denies the 
composition of ratio to be a composition 
of parts to make a total, vii. 235, 244. 

Clement — the first Bishop of Rome after 
St Peter, iii 375, 522 : — collected the 
Canons of the Apostles, ibid. ibid. 

Clergy — in England, France, and Hol- 
land, brought into a reputation of igno- 
rance and fraud, how. iii. 108: — the dis- 
tinction of clergy and laity, not in use in 
the time of Clemens the successor to 
Peter, iii. 523 : — arose whence, iii. 608. 
the name clergy, whence, iiu 533 : — sig- 
nifies what. iiL 608. 

the secular clergy, why exempt from the 
tributes and tribunals of every Christian 
state, iii. 609. 

marriage denied to the clergy, why. iii. 
681. 

often cherish those that think it lawful 
to raise war against and kill their go- 
vernors, iii. 684 : — the Roman and the 
Presbyterian clergy, the authors of what 
darkness in religion, iii. 691 : — not the 
Roman clergy only pretends to be the 
kingdom of God in tnis world, and have 
a power distinct from that of the civil 
state, iii. 700. 

a clergy is not essential to a common- 
wealth, iv. 433 : — their office, in respect 
of the supreme civil power, is not ma- 
gisterial but ministerial, v. 454. 
benefit of clergy, a relic of the old usurped 
papal privilege, vi. 86. 
the clergy of England thought the pull- 
ing down of the pope was the setting up 
of them in his place, vi. 234 : — that their 
spiritual power depended not on the 
king, but on Christ ibid. : — the clergy 
still sensible to every violence done to 
the papal power, vii. 352. 

Clerkenwell — report that the Jesuits 
were to have a convent there, vi. 240. 

CLOUD^a sign of rain to follow, i. 14: — 
not the clouds, but men from the clouds, 
sa}' it shall rain. i. 57. 



the generation of, shews that the sun has 
greater power of elevating waters than 
the moon. L 440: — ^h6w formed by the 
fermentation of the air. L 450, 468, 482. 
vii. 40, 113. 

become congealed above. L 456. viL 47: 
— generate lightening, how. i 457 : — the 
etherial substance of air enclosed in 
clouds, is squeezed out by them. i. 470, 
481. viL 48: — how they may become 
frozen, i. 473, 481. viL 47,126: — ^how 
they then cause thunder and lightening, 
i. 481. vii 47, 49-50, 126. 
clouds both ascend and descend again 
owing to the simple motion of the sun. 
i. 482. 

a frozen doud the cause of the eclipse of 
the moon observed by Moestlin. i. 483: 
— and of two suns seen at once. ibid, vii 
50: — why not of comets, i. 483-4. 
the cloud that went before the army of 
Israel to the Red Sea. iii. 391 : — was an 
angel of God. ibid. 

Club — ^in matter of government, when 
nothing else is turned up clubs arc 
trumps, vi. 122. 

CoAL-MiNE8~matter of a nature between 
air and water, found in. i. 524 : — ^its ef- 
fects and possible cause. L 524-6. 

CocAGNE— tne land of. vi. 20. 

Ccelum Emptrsum— no mention of in 
Scripture, nor g^und in reason for. iiL 
441, 455. iv. 347. 

Coke — Edward, his doctrine of the heir to 
the Crown attainted of high treason. iiL 
132-3: — his definition of Uie law, im ar^ 
tificial perfection of reason etc iiL 256. vL 
4, 1 1 : — his doctrine of the loss of eoods 
and chattels by a man accused of felony 
and flying for fear. iiL 265. vL 137 :— has 
nowhere distinguished between jtu and 
lex. vi. 30 : — the jurisdiction of the Kins^s 
Bench, vi. 40: — his six causes for & 
increase of suits, vi. 44: — his dictum, 
that judicature belongs to the judges. vL 
51-2: — has not distinguished between 
transferring and committing power. vL 52 : 
— endeavours throughout his InaHHOes 
to diminish the king s authority. vL 6S : 
— his definition of eouity. vi. 68 :— 
saith a traitor is not the kine's enemy, 
why. vi. 73 : — does not well distinguish 
when there are two divers names for one 
and the some thing, vi. 75 : — his deriva- 
tion of the word felony, vi. 80 : — is mis- 
taken as to unintentional homicide in 
doing an unlawful act, being murder. vL 
86-7: — ^presumes too much in appropri- 
ating all judicature to the common-law> 
yers, why. vi. 90:— his definition of f&^ 
ridiculous. vL 92 :'hi8 definition of ter* 
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fflary, tL 94 :— of ii^t ibid. : — of Imm- 
ing. tL 95: — his five considerations of 
hartif. tL 96: — his explanation of the 
law wherebj heretics were burnt in the 
time of Elisabeth and James i. vi. 106 : 
— says e^fttUjf and common-law are all one. 
vL 1 13: — the summary of his deficiencies, 
vi. 119-21 : — his distinction ofjtubfmenU. 
vi. 125 :— omits the judgment against 
heresy, why. vL 128. 
did not understand his books of common- 
law. VL 129 : — ^in no anUior of the law 
of England weaker reasoning than in his 
InstituUB, vL 144: — contain no better 
things than other authors that treat of 
law as a science, ibid. : — ^his origin of 
ParSamenti, vL 157. 

Cold — by making the air more pressing, 
helpeth the action of the stars upon the 
eyes. L 406 : — the endeavour inwards of 
the sj^irits and fluid parts produces in us 
cold. L 466 : — ^the cause of cold, how to 
be found, i. 467. 

why greater near the poles of the earth 
than further off. i. 471: — why less in 
rainy than in clear weather, i. 473. 
the cause o^ what viL 120-1: — ^is not 
privation of heat ibid.: — the cause of 
the great cold about the poles of the 
ecliptic vii. 121 : — is greater than about 
the poles of the equator, why. vii. 122. 

CoLONT — colonies are the children of the 
commonwealth.iiL 239: — areindependent 
commonwealths, when. iiL 239 : — or 
provinces and parts of their metropolis. 
liL 240: — ^their rights depend on their 
letters, ibid. 

the land of new colonies, how it should 
be dealt with. iii. 335. 

Ck>LoirB — cannot be remembered without 
present patterns, l 13:— is nothing but 
perturbed li^ht L 404, 459. iv. 7, 37 : — 
all colours being a mixture of black and 
white, whence they proceed, i. 465. 
<x>lour and shape is all the knowledge 
we have of bodies by the sense of sight 
iv. 3: — are supposed to be the very qua- 
lities of the objects themselves, why. iv. 
4: — ^must be the same 'thing with sight, 
why. iv. 7 : — their difference, what ibid, 
the pleasure of the eye consists in equa- 
lity of colour, iv. 36. 

Comet — why the cause of comets cannot 
be frozen clouds. L 483-4 : — the disqui- 
sition of their cause left to others. L 
484. viL 105-6: — ^nothing yet published 
worth considering, ibid. 

Command— saith do this, without expect- 
ing other reason than the will of him 
that savs it iiL 241 :->he that commands, 
pretends his own benefit ibid.; — ^for the 



execution of sour labour, command re- 
quires to be sweetened by the tune and 
phrase of counsel, iii. 244. 
consists in the manifestation of the will 
of him that commands, iii. 257 : — ^is the 
right of commanding so often as nature 
allows it possible, ii. 104 : — ^is law, when, 
iv. 75, 205: — the reason of our actions 
is in the command, when. iv. 205. 
the command of him whose command 
is a law in .one thing, is law in every- 
thing, iv. 222. 

Commandments— the ^<< violated by sub- 
jects desiring change of government iii. 
327 : — ^the second, by the worship of po- 
pular men. ibid. : — the third, by speaking 
lU of, and disputing the will of the sove- 
reign, iii 328. 

the first table of, contains the sum of 
God*s absolute power, both as God and 
as king of the Jews by pact iiL 328-9, 
513. 

thejifthj accords with the duty of sove- 
reigns in instructing children, iii. 329 : 
— uie sixth to the ninth, as to the instruc- 
tion of the people to abstain from doing 
injury. iiL 330:— the tenth, ibid, 
the ! second table reduced to the com- 
mandment of mutual charity, iii. 330, 
513 : — the first table, to the love of God. 
ibid. 

were delivered by God to Moses, iii. 513. 
iL 234 :— were made laws by God him- 
self. iiL 514: — all the second table laws 
of nature, ibid. : — to all people, ibid. : — 
the first, peculiar to the Israelites, ibid, 
nothing in the Ark but the Ten Com- 
mandments. iiL 515. 
what are the commandments given us 
by God to be obeyed, iii. 586. 

Commerce — ^indifierence of, is a law of 
nature, iv. 101. 

Commission — the High, iv. 404-6. vi. 104-5 : 
—of Array, vi. 312. 

Commodi — ^whom the Latins so call. iiL 139. 

CoMMODiTT — the ^atest commodities of 
mankind, what, l 7. 

commodities of the laud and sea, foreign 
and native, iiL 232: — ^superfluous, are 
disposed of, how. iiL 233. 

CoMMODUS — affected mastery in the art of 
a gladiator, why. iv. 33. 

Common — of the use of things in common, 
one of the laws of nature, iii. 142. iL 40: 
— from it arises contention and all kind 
of calamities, ii. ded. 

Commons — house of, men by command of 
the Idng sent up by the people to carry 
their petidons, ana give him, if he per- 
mittea it, their advice, iii. 173. vL 261 : 
— its orders resemble the decrees of the 
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common people of Rome. iiL 270 : — ^is so 
long as they sit with authority and right, 
a perwn cimL iv. 1 46 : — its origin. vL 160, 
260-2. 

on the king cominjg to seize the fire 
members, adjooms into the city. vL 263 : 
— ^returns by water in triumph, ibid, 
declares tbiat whatever the House of 
Commons enacts is law, whether the 
Lords concur or no. vL 353. 
never was the representatiTe of the 
whole nation, but ot the Commons only. 
vL389. 
Commonwealth — its properties how to be 
known. L 11 : — the causes o^ and neces- 
sity of constituting, in what way arrived 
at. L 73-4. 

the great leviathan, in Latin dviTAS. 
iiL introd.: — ^is an artificial man. ibid, 
he that is to govern one, must read in 
himself mankind. iiL introd. 
the rule of good and evil, in a common* 
wealth, to m taken from the person that 
represents it iiL 41. 
is the greatest of human powers. iiL 74 : 
— ^its person is the fountain of honour. 
iiL 79 : — the favour of, is power, ibid, 
the founders of all commonwealths, cul- 
tivators of what religion. iiL 99 : — the 
peace of the Gentile commonwealths 
aimed at and maintained by institutions 
of religion. iiL 103-4 ; — fear of the power 
of men not sufficient, before civil society, 
to keep men to their promises. iiL 129. 
before conmionwealth, no coercive power, 
iii. 131: — no property, ibid. 233: — no 
unjust, ibid. 

in commonwealths, men may remit to 
others their debts, but not robberies or 
other violences, why. iii. 137. iL 32 n. 
the final cause and end of its institution, 
self-conservation. iiL 153. i v. 161. 
brought into distraction and civil war by 
men thinking themselves wiser and bet- 
ter able to govern the public than the 
rest. iiL 156. 

instituted by the covenant of every man 
with every man in what words, iii. 158, 
159, 203. ii. 68, 89, 91, 99. 
the definition ot iiL 158. ii. 69, 130. iv. 
124. 

is by instUutioHj and by aoq^anUon, iiL 
159. ii. 70: — in the institution of, the 
sovereign is declared b^ the major part 
of voices consenting. iiL 162: — they that 
enter not into the congregation for the 
institution of the commonwealth, or 
whose consent is not asked, what is their 
condition, iii. 163. ii. 74, 143. 
the difference of, consists in the differ- 
ence of the sovereign: — iiL 171. iL 93: 



---of commonwealths, bat three kinds. 
iiL 171, 177 : — ^monarchy, democracy^ 
and aristocracy, ibid. ibid. iL 93:-H£e 
difference in, consists not in the differ- 
ence of power, but of aptitude for its 
end, the peace and security of the peo- 
ple. iiL 173. 

every commonwealth the soverdgnty 
whereof is in an assembly, is as if it were 
in a child. iiL 177 : — has need of cirstodb 
UberiatU, ibid. : — oftener than infiuit 
kings, deprived of its power by its pro- 
tector or tutor, ibid. 

all forms of commonwealth, apparently 
different, reducible to the above three 
forms. iiL 178: — ^without the power in 
some one of electing the successor of an 
elective kii^, the conunonw^dth dieth 
with him. iu. 178. 

in instituting commonwealth, the sane 
order that was taken for an artificial 
man, must be also taken for an artificial 
eternity of life. iiL 180. 
commonwealth by acqmd&m^ is aoqiiired 
by force. iiL 185 : — in what ¥ray. ibid. : 
— commonwealths erected for the most 
part by fathers, not moUiers of families. 
liL 187. 

no great inconvenience in it but what 
pro^eds from the subjects* diaobedience 
and breach of the covenants that gave it 
being. iiL 195: — ^in commonwealths lom^- 
liveo, the sovereign power was midis- 
puted hj the subjects. iiL 195: — ^the skill 
of making and maintaining consistB in 
certain nOes, not in practice. iiL 195-6. 
commonwealths are amongst themsdves 
in the same state in which men are in a 
state of nature. iiL 201. iL preC iL 6, n. 
141, 294: — ^live in the condition of a per- 
petual war, upon the confines of batde, 
their frontiers armed, and cannons plant- 
ed etc ibid. ibid. ibid. ibid. : — ^whether 
the commonwealth be monarchical or 
popular, the freedom in it is still the 
same. iiL 202. 

when the defence of the commonwealth 
requires it, every man obliged to bear 
arms. iiL 205. 

the sovereignty the soul of the oonunen- 
wealth. iiL 208,316,321,577. iL 89.— 
no representative in any commonwealth 
but the sovereign, or so fiir as he shsll 
give leave, iii. 211. 

Uie nutrition of a commonwealth cooasts 
in what iii. 232: — ^the territory of no 
commonwealth produces all things need- 
ful for the nudntenanoe and motimi of the 
whole body. iiL 233 : — commonwealths 
without territory more than enoii|rii Ibr 
habitation, have nudutained ara en- 
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creased their power, how. ibid.: — may 
retain a portion in the distribution of the 
land* iiL 235:— but the same in vain. ilL 
236:— tends to the dissolution of the 
eommonwealth, why. ibid, 
commonwealths can endure no diet. iii. 
236:— the expenses of, limited not b^ 
their own appetites, but by those of their 
neighbours, ibid. 

the knowledge required for the business 
of the commonwealth, is what iiL 246. 
no great popular commonwealth ever 
kept up, but oy what means. iiL 250: — 
never oy the open consultations of the 
assembly, ibid.: — very little common- 
wealths can last no lon^r than the jea- 
k>usy of their potent neighbours. iiL 250. 
the commonwealth alone prescribes the 
rules called laws. iii. 252. 
is no person, iii. 252:— can act only by 
the representative, that is, the sovereign. 
ibid. ; — the two arms of the common- 
wealth said by the lawyers to be force 
andjuUiee, iiL 256 : — one in the king, the 
other in parliament, ibid.: — ^is in its 
representative but one person. iiL 256 : 
— the will of the person of the common- 
wealth always supposed consonant to 
equity and reason, in. 259. 
the memory of the first constitution of 
the commonwealth wears out of men's 
minds. iiL 260. 

in no part of the world are men per- 
mitted to pretend other commandments 
of God, than what are declared for such 
by the commonwealth, iii. 275 : — in 
everything not regulated by the com- 
monwealth, it is equity that a man enjoy 
his liberty, ibid. 

of the first movers of disturbance in a 
commonwealth, few live long enough to 
see their new designs estiwlished. iii. 
284 : — would be dissolved, if private 
men had the liberty to break toe law 
upon his own dream or vision. iiL 287 : 
— ^facts against the security of the com- 
monwealtii, greater crimes than against 
private persons, iii. 293-4. 
Its ri^ht of punishing, not grounded on 
the pft of tne subject iii. 297 : — ^by the 
institution of commonwealth, men are 
not bound to serve it without reward, 
unless the service cannot otherwise be 
done. iii. 306. 

might, if men had the reason they pre- 
te^ to, be secured from perishin? by 
internal disease. iiL 308: — the fatut of 
their dissolution lies in the makers, ibid. 
705-6 : — amount the infirmities of a 
commonwealth is one resembling that of 
the natond body proceeding from defec- 



tuous procreation. iiL 309 : — the disease 
of the commonwealth contracted from 
the abandonment of the necessary powers 
of sovereignty, resembles that of children 
gotten by diseased parents, subject to 
untimely death, or breaking out into biles 
and scabs, ibid. : — diseases of the com- 
monwealth proceeding from the poison 
of seditious doctrine, iii. 310-13. iv. 200. 
in commonwealths, the measure of good 
and evil actions is the civil law. iiL 310: 
— and the judge, the person of the com- 
monwealth. iiL 311. 

to divide the commonwealth, is to dis- 
solve it. iiL 313. 

men disposed from the example of dif- 
ferent government in neighbouring com- 
monwealths to alteration in the form of 
their own. iii. 314. 

the civil power, and the power of the 
commonwealth, the same toing. iii. 316: 
— supremacy and the power of making 
canons, impueth a commonwealth, ibid. : 
— when the civil and the ghostly power 
oppose each other, the conmion wealth is 
in danger of dissolution, iii. 317:— also 
from the division of the three powers, 
of levyin? money, of conduct and com- 
mand, and of makinp; laws. iii. 318. 
mixed monarchy, a division of the com- 
monwealth into three factions. iiL 318: 
— a disease of the commonwealth, re- 
sembling a man with another man grow- 
ing out of his side. iii. 319: — the diffi- 
cmty of raising money, a disease in the 
commonwealth, ibid.: — ariseth, whence, 
ibid.: — ^resembles the distemper of ague, 
ibid. : — ^its disease of pleurisy, what iii. 
320: — the popularity of its potent sub- 
jects, like to the effects of witchcraft 
ibid: — the immoderate greatness of a 
town, an infirmity of the conmionwealth. 
iii. 321 :— the great number of corpor- 
ations, like worms in the entrails of 
the natural man. ibid. : — the liberty of 
disputing against absolute power, in* 
fests the commonwealth like atcartda in 
the body natural, ibid.:— also, the appe- 
tite of enlarging dominion, ibid, 
the commonwealth is diuolvedf when. iii. 
321. 

that whatever a man may acquire by 
force or fraud is his, not in state of na- 
ture only, but also in a commonwealth, 
maintained by some. iii. 324: — common- 
wealths first constituted, im]>erfect and 
apt to relapse into disorder, ibid. : — but 
may, by industrious meditation, be made 
except by external violence everlasting, 
ibid,:— they that go about by disobedi- 
ence to remrm the commonwealth, shall 
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find they thereby destroy itiii. 327: — 
its ruin, how brought about by partia> 
lity in administering justice towards the 
great iii. 333. 

ought to proTide for the maintenance of 
such as oy inentable accident, become 
unable to maintain themselyes. iii. 334. 
its ruin more assured, though civil war 
may be deferred, by bribes for peace 
bestowed on potent ambitious subjects, 
iii. 338 : — to know who ezpecteth benefit 
from the troubles of the conmionwealth, 
the signs are what iiL 339. 
the law of nature is the law of common- 
wealths amongst each other, iii 342. 
a commonwealth without soverei^ 
power, is a word without substance, iii. 
343. 

ought to exhibit to God but one worship. 
iiL 355: — ^where many sorts allowed, the 
commonwealth cannot be said to be of 
any religion, ibid. : — can do by the laws 
civil, whatsoever may be done by par- 
ticular men where no law but reason, 
ibid. :— can make no laws but those made 
by the will of the sovereign, ibid. : — or- 
dains which of actions indifferent shall 
be used by the subject in public worship, 
iii. 356. 

no commonwealth can stand, where any 
other than the sovereign has the power 
of giving greater rewards and punish- 
ments than life and death. iiL 437. 
no power on earth, which all common- 
wealths are bound to obey. iii. 460: — the 
governor in every conmionwealth, both 
in state and religion, must be one. iiL 
463: — the founder of a commonwealth 
must needs have sovereign power so long 
as he is about it. iiL 465. ii. 241. 
whoever in a Christian commonwealth 
holds the place of Moses, is the sole 
messenger and interpreter of God's com- 
mandments, iii. 467 : — no Christian com- 
monwealth before the conversion of 
kings. iiL 485-6. 

the institution of commonwealth, as it 
uniteth many men into one common- 
wealth, so it dissociates one common- 
wealth from another. iiL 507 : — the mem- 
bers of, cohere togi'ther, but depend onlv 
on the sovereign, not on each other, ill. 
576-7. 

spiritual commonwealth, in this world 
none. iii. 578:— is the same with the 
kingdom of Christ, ibid. : — can be none 
of men whoso bodies are yet in the flesh, 
ibid. 

there can be no contradiction between 
the laws of God, and those of a Christian 
commonwealth. iiL 601. 



till the erection of great commonwealths, 
men have no leisure from iHrocuriii|^ the 
necessities of life and derendinf them- 
selves against their neighbours, iii. 665.6: 
— commonwealth is the mother of peace 
and lemtre, iiL 666. 

scarcely a commonwealth in the world, 
whose bc^^ning can in conscience be 
justified. iiL 706: — one of the moat ef- 
fectual seeds of the death of common- 
wealths, that the conqueror rests bis 
right on the goodness of his cause, not 
on pos»euion, ibid.: — another, toleration 
of the hatred of tyranny, ibid. : — the pre- 
sumption of subsequent ratification of 
acts done without law or commission, 
when necessary to the safety of the 
commonwealth, iii. 708-9. 
the will of all subjects together, if the 
wiU of the representative be excepted, is 
not to be called a commanweaith, ii. 69. 
commonwealth natunU, as paternal or 
despotical, and by itutiiuiion or poStkaL 
ii. 70-71 :— cannot take up arms against 
itself. iL 73. 

the congtituent assembly of a common- 
wealth, ii. 73-4. iii. 159, 162. 
the nature of a commonwealth consists 
in the subjection of the wills of all the 
subjects in all things necessary for peace 
and defence. iL 74. 

if one can command under pain of na- 
tural death, and another under pain of 
eternal death, the commonwealth is dis- 
solved, ii. 78. 

a perfect commonwealth, that wherein 
the right of the private sword is ex- 
cluded, ii. 80: — a popular conunonwealdi 
only, claims absolute sovereignty, ii. 80^ 
n.: — every commonwealth is absolute. 
iL 81, n.: — is not obliged by the ei?il 
laws. iL 83 :— nor to a subject ibid. 154 : 
— in every commonwealth, there is some 
one iban, or assembly of men, that bath 
a power limited only by that of the com- 
monwealth. iL88: — the right of the 
commonwealth, is sovereign power. iL 
89: — a counsel, is the head of the com- 
monwealth. iL 89. 

commonwealth is instituted by a demo- 
cracy. iL 96-7. 

the commodities and incommodities of 
commonwealth and the stato of nature, 
ii. 127 : —the greatest commodity of com* 
monwealth, peace and defence, and the 
greatest incommodity that can befidl it, 
the slaughter of citizens through anar* 
chy, arc common to both subject and 
ruler, ii. 128. 

may be constituted by lord and mrvnti. 
ii. 131 : — as well as hyfaiker and mmi, ib. 
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the exeeas of prirate power is pernicioas 
to the oommoDwedth. iL 133: — the best 
commonwealth, that whereiii the subjects 
are the inheritance of the ruler. iL 142. 
in every commonwealth, a sovereign 
power existent somewhere. iL 145. iv. 136. 
18 institnted to the end that men may 
live happibf, IL 167 : — cannot be defended 
in time of war but by money saved in 
time of peace. iL 171. 
men that esteeming themselves wiser 
than others, and more sufficient to man- 
age affairs, when they cannot otherwise 
show how profitable their virtue would 

5 rove to the commonwealth, show it by 
oing it mischief. iL 174-5. 
it alone can determine what is wUh rea- 
ton culpable. iL 197. 
in a Cmistian commonwealth is united, 
under Christ, all power tpiritutd as well 
as JccK^r. ii. 298. 

commonwealth may be made either ab- 
solutely for all future time, or for a time 
limited iv. 128 : — ^where any subject 
hath the right of private force, there is 
no commonwealth, iv. 129. 
the device of a commonwealth amatku' 
tumaL iv. 132-4 :— is of no e£RBCt. iv. 134 : 
— the power of a jgeneral is absolute, 
consequently that of the common wealUi 
which chooses him also. iv. 136. 
all men whose opinion agrees with that 
of the commonwealth, thmk it reasona- 
ble that others should submit their opin- 
ion to the authority of the common- 
wealth, iv. 187. 

the right of the commonwealth to put to 
death for crimes, is not ertated by the 
law, but remains from the right of na- 
ture, which every man has, of self-con- 
servation, iv. 254. 

of the growth of commonwealths other 
than monarchical. vL 151 : — no common- 
wealth in the world can be or has ever 
been long without sedition, why.vL251-2. 

CoMPANT — ^no pleasure, but grief, in keep- 
ing company, where no power to over- 
awe, iii. 112. 

Compassion — see Pmr. 

Competition — of riches, honour etc., in- 
clineth to contention and war. iiL 86 : — 
of praise, to a reverence for antiquity. 
ibio. : — one of the three principal causes 
of quarrel among men. iiL 112. 

CoMPLAiSANCE—tbe /ifth law of nature. 
iiL 138:— the/oi0tA. iL 36. 

CoMPODND— what it is, to compound, i. 
96-7 :— is an act of the mind. L 97. 

CoMPOTATioM — all reasoning, computa- 
tion. L 3-5 : — has place in other things 
than numbers. L 5. 

VOL. XI*' 



Con — George, nephew to Cardinal Barbe- 
rini and secretary to the pope. vL 239. 

Concent — of sounds, how made. L 499: — 
the most exquisite, how made. L 500. 

Conception — the conceptions of the mind, 
how compounded. L 4 : — no conception 
not derived from sense, iii. L 17. iv. 3: 
— proceed all originally from the action 
of the object of sense, iv. 3 : — from our 
several oreans several conceptions of 
several qu&ties of objects, ibid, 
the notice we take of external objects, 
is our conception thereof, iv. 12 :— the no- 
tice we take of conceptions, is remem- 
brance, ibid. : — an obteure conception, 
what. ibid. : — appears patty how. ibid.:— 
the succession of, is canud or ordarhfXsAAi 
— the cause of coherence, iv. 15, 19: — ^no 
conception not produced by sense, iv. 19. 
conception is nothing but moHon in some 
substance in the head, proceeding thence 
to the heart, iv. 31 : — of conceptions three 
sorts, of the preeent called tetue, of the 
past called tmaffbuUkm, of theyiitere called 
expectation, iv. 35 :— of thefitture, is what 
iv. 37. 

men can never be decdved in their <x>«- 
ceptioiu of things, though they often are 
deceived by giving them wrong names. 
V. 299. 

CoNCio, CoNCiONATOR — ^what iii. 458. 

CoNcocTioN^^f commodities, is their re- 
duction to something of equal value, 
that is, to gold and silver, iii. 238 : — is 
as it were the sanguification of the com- 
monwealth, ibid. 

Conclusion — no certainty in, without a 
certainty of all the affirmations and ne- 
gations on which grounded, iii. 31: — 
conclusions in reasoning taken on trust, 
without examination of the significa- 
tions of names, are like accounts settled 
by the master of a family by casting 
them up in gross without the examina- 
tion of each particular account iii. 31-2. 
of discourse put into speech, proceeding 
by connexion of words into affirmations 
and syllogisms, the end or last sum is the 
conclusion, iii. 53: — the thought of the 
mind signified by it, the conditionul 
knowledge called science, ibid. 

Concrete — the distinction of abstract and 
concrete, whence, i. 31:— concrete, what, 
i. 32 : — called the subject, why. ibid. 

Concupiscence — ^makes not the sin, but 
the unlawfulness of satisfying it v. 363. 

Condemnation — not to condemn, is to ab- 
solve, iii. 152: — but not e contra, ibid.: 
— more resembles justice than absolution. 
HI. 175. 
it is nut infiddUy that condemneth, though 
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it be faith that saveth, but the breach of 
the law and commandments of God. iv. 
225. 

CoNFBSsiON — anricolar, how it serves to 
secure the power of the pope. iii. 692 : — 
confession of sins, is what ii. 286: — 
was originally in writing, vi. 181 : — was 
made auricular about &e time of £d- 
ward ni. ibid. 

Confidence — self-confidence, constant 
hope. iii. 43: — joy arising from contem- 

, plation of a man*s own power and ability, 
if gp*ounded upon experience of his own 
former actions, is confidence, iii. 45 :~ 

. confidence well grounded begets attempt 

■** . m 

m. 45. 

is honourable, why. iii. 79. 

Conjecture — ^men use to conjecture of the 
time to come by the time past, iii 98 : — 
conjecture of the past, what iv. 17. 

Conjuring and Charming — the liturgy 
of witches, iii. 97 : — ^is juggling and con- 
federate knavery, iii. 102. 
unskilful conjurers, mistaking their rites, 
call up spirits that they cannot at their 
pleasure allay again, iv. 448. 

Conquest — ^ununited conquests, are wens 
in the commonwealth. liL 321:— often 
better lost than kept ibid, 
what it is, and why it obliges men to 
obey the conqueror, men not yet suffici- 
ently taught by the civil war. iii. 703 : — 
its nature and right both implied in the 
submiasion, iii. 704-5 : — he that is taken 
and put in bonds, is not conquered, 
iii. 705 : — the Romans said they had pa- 
eifiedj that is conquered a province, when, 
ibid.:— the promise of submission may 
be express or tacit ibid, 
is the acquiring the right of sovereignty 
by victory, iii. 705. 

that conquerors require not only a sub- 
mission for the future, but also an ap- 
probation of all their actions past, is one 
of the most effectual seeds of the death 
of any state, iiu 706:— the justification 
of the cause of the conqueror, is the re- 
proach of that of the conquered, iii 
706-7. 

the right of the conc^ueror to require 
caution of future obedience, ii. 13: — the 
obedience due from the yanquished to 
the conaueror is the most absolute that 
can be. ii. 109:— excepting what repugns 
the divine laws. ibid. : — ^in all conquests, 
the land of the vanquished is in the sole 
power of the victor. vL 149. 
Conscience — when two or more men 
know one and the same fact, they are 
said to be cohmcwu of it iii. 53 : — ever 
reputed a very ill act, to speak against 



his conscience, why. ibid.:-^-the plea of 
conscience always diligently hearkened 
unto at all times, ibid, 
used metaphorically in what sense. iiL 
.53: — the conscience is a thousand wit- 
nesses, in what sense said, ibid.: — ^men 
yehemently in love with their own opin- 
ions, give them the name of conscienoe. 
ibid. 

that what a man doea against hu eonweiemce 
U gin, seditious doctrine. iii,.^3U, 330: — 
a man's conscience and liis judgment 
are the same thing. iii.dll. iv. 186-7. 
is the only court of natural justice. iiL 
342 : — in the court of, reigneUi not man 
but God. ibid. 

of sovereigns, dictates what thej oug^t 
to do or avoid one to another, iii. 342. 
the worm of conscieiue ^at dieth noL iiL 
624: — there ought to be no power over 
the consciences of men but of the word 
itself, iiu 696. 

pride, ingratitude, brea^ of eontraei, 8ce^ 
can never be lawful, nor the contrary 
yirtues unlawful, as considered in the 
court of conscienoe. iL 46 :— conscieDce 
will not, without coercive power, keep 
men to their promises. iL 75. 
the definition of. iv. 30. 
how many heinous actions soeyer a man 
commit through infirmity, if he con- 
demn them in his conscience he shall be 
free from punishment iv. 115: — ^if eyery 
man had tne liberty of obeying his con- 
science, peace would not last for an hour, 
iv. 164: — no human law is intended to 
bind the conscience, unless it break out 
into action, iv. 172: — if actions proceed- 
ing from conscience, and justice were 
inconsistent, justice towanls God and 
peace amongst men were also inconsist- 
ent ibid. 

whatever a man does against his con- 
science, is sin in what sense, iv. 186: — 
in obeying the laws he doth according 
to his conscience, though not his private 
conscience, iv. 187, 204 :— setting up 
private coscience against the sovereign, 
IS the sin of Corah, Dathan, and Afai- 
ram. iv. 190. 

is not subject to compulsion or restraint 
iv. 195. 

the pretence of oonseisnce set up to renst 
the sovereign power, iv. 204. 
Consecrate — is to dedicate to God, by 
separating from common use. iiL €10, 
405 :— thereby is changed, not the thing 
consecrated, but its use only. iiL 610: 
— when by words the thing itself is pre- 
tended to be changed, then becomes im- 
pious conjuration, ibid. 
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the Scriptures abused by turning coh' 
teeraiiom into incantation, iii. 610: — the 

. bread and wine in the Lord's supper are 
consecrated with what intent ibid, 
the rites o^ depend on the discretion of 
the governors of the Church, not on the 
Scriptures, iii. 620: — but must be such 
as Uie nature of the action reauireth. ib. 

Consent — signified by silence. liL 252. 
not to consent with a man, is tacitly to 
accuse of error, ii. 7 : — ^the consent of 
many men, consists in directing all their 
actions to the same end, the common 
good, it 65. iv. 119: — of brutes, does 
not form one wUL ii. 66 : — ^is the con- 
course of many wills concurring in one 
action. !▼. 70, 121 : — cannot be lasting 
without a common fear to rule them. iv. 
19-20: — ^without a common power, iv. 
121. 

Consequence — of propositions, what i.42. 

Conservation— his own conservation, the 
principal end of man. iit 111 .—requires 
him to master the persons of all the men 
he can. ibid. iv. 85. vi. 148: — the aug- 
mentation of dominion necessary to his 
own conservation, ought to be allowed 
him. iii. 112. 

self-conservation, the right of nature. 
iiL 116, 139. ii. 9, 36. ii. dedic. ii prof. 
iv. 83, 117,373: — the sum of the right 
of nature, iii. 117 : — self-conservation, 
the final cause and end of men laying 
restraint upon themselves that live in 
common w^th. iii. 153: — ^is the end for 
which one man subjects himself to ano- 

. ther. iii 188. iv. 123, 128, 188. 

'. no law can oblige a man to abandon it. 
iii. 288 : — is not to be condemned, ii. 8 : 
— the desire of, is an instinct of nature, 
ibid. 17, 25, 36. iv. 83, 99, 109:— is the 
foundation of natural right ii. 9:— of 
what conduces to it, every man has the 
right to judge for himself, ibid. iv. 83. 

. to pretend that somewhat is necessary 
to one's conservation, which really is 
not, is agaiiist the law of nature, ii. 10, n. 
g^ves a right to require caution of future 
obedience, ii. 13. vL 148 : — which caution 
utterly impossible, vi. 148. 
all the laws of nature derived from that 
of self* conservation, ii. 44. 
the hope of every man of his conserva- 
tion lies in force and craft, ii. 63. 

Consilium — from considatm, iii. 339 : — ^its 
signification, ibid. 

CoNSTANTiNE — the Great iii. 83 :— au- 
thorised the Christian religion, iii. 5 1 7, 
661. iv. 391 : — he and all other Christian 
emperors, supreme bishops of the Ro- 
man empire. iiL 551 :— caused religion 



to be regulated, under his authority, by 
the bishop of Home. iii. 661 : — ma^ 
Constantinople the seat of empire, ibid.: 
— summoned the Council of lilice on the 
occasion of the Arian heresy, iv. 391-2. 
vi. 103:— his opinion of the word 6/io- 
ovaioQ, iv. 393: — what he ordained for 
the punishment of heretics, iv. 399. 

Constantinople — the Fatriabch of, 
claimed to be equal to the pope, on what 
g^und. iiL 470, 661. 

CoNSUBSTANTiATiON— the word eontmb- 
Btantialj how expounded by many of the 
Latin fathers, iv. 302 : — introduced into 
the Nicene Creed, why. iv. 392. 

CoNsuETUDiNES — the word in Statutes 
signifies what vi. 63. 

Contempt — the feeling towards those ob- 
jects which stir not the mind. L 410. iiL 
40: — ^proceeds from the contumacy of 
the heart, already otherwise moved by 
more poterit objects. iiL 40. 
upon all signs of, men will proceed so 
far as to destroy each other, iu. 1 12. iL 8. 

Contention — actions reciprocally resist- 
ant, proceeding from the wilfs of two 
men. iv. 70. 

Contiguous and Continuous — what i. 
98, lOS.viL 108. 

Continent — the continent have the pas- 
sion they contain, as much and more 
than they that satiate the appetite, iv. 50. 

Contingent- whether things contingent 
are necessary. L 130. iv. 277. v. 49: — 
have their necessary causes, but are 
called contingent in respect of what ib. 
iv. 259. 

that is called contingent, of which the 
necessary cause is not yet perceived, i. 
130. iv. 259. 

all propositions concerning future things, 
contingent or not contingent, are neces- 
sarily true or necessarily false, i. 130: — 
but are called contingent, because thtnr 
truth or falsehood is not yet known, ibid. 

Contract — the mutual transfer of right, 
iii. 120, 123. iL 20. iv. 90;— the signs of, 
express or by inference, iii. 121 : — ex- 
press, words spoken with understanding 
of their signification, ibid. : — such words 
are of the time present or past ibid, 
the general sign by inference, anything 
that sufficient^ argues the will of the 
contractor. iiL 122: — in contract, the 
right passeth by words of the future, 
how. iii. 122-3. iL 20. 
he that performs first, is said to merit 
111. 123. 

the value of things contracted for, is 
measured by the appetite of the con- 
tractors. iiL 137. 
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he that is brought to punishment, is 
fettered or strongly goarded, therefore 
not obSgtd by contract. IL 25: — ^he that 
contracts thinking himself not bound to 
perform, thinks a contract to be both in 
Tain and not in yain. iu 30. 
contracts respecting punishment men 
observe well enough, till they or their 
fii^ds are to suffer. iL 75. 
the validity of all contracts depends on 
the civil law. iL 86 : — is dissolve by the 
same consent, by which made. iL 90. 
where no trust, there no contract. iL 1 10, 
113. 

Ck>NTROVEiiST — controversies are of two 
sorts, of fad and law.m, 229; — ^in the 
same controversy, there mav be two 
judges, ibid. :— between the judge and 
the party, how to be decided, ibid, 
all controversies arise from the different 
opinions of men concerning just and 
unjust^ memn and tumm &c. iL 77 : — in 
most controversies, the contention is 
about human sovereignty, ii. 316. 
is the sign of two opinions contradic- 
tory, iv. 71. 

uncivil words common and bitterly used 
now-a-days by all that write in matter of 
controversy, vii. 332. 

Ck>NTUMELT — against contumely, the eigkth 
law of nature, iii. 140: — the seventh, iL 
38. iv. 101. 

takes no hold upon men conscious of 
their own virtue, iii. 295: — the law of 
nature forbidding it very little practised, 
iv. 101. iL 38. 

Copernicus — revived the opinion of Py- 
thagoras, Aristotle, and Fhilolaus, of the 
earUi*s motion, i. epis. dedic. viL 76. 
his supposition of the order of the sun 
and planets, i.426: — of the revolution of 
the earth on its own axis, and of its re- 
volution about the sun according to the 
order of the signs. L 427 : — of the annual 
revolution of the earth about its centre 
contrary to the order of the si^^ns. L 
428 ; — his opinion of the parallelism of 
the axis of the earth, now adopted by 
almost all men. L 431. viL 96: — supposes 
the euth's orbit compared with tne dis- 
tance of the fixed stars to be as a point 
L 432. 

his design was what viL 101: — stakes 
what for the arc of a spherical angle. \iL 
162: — has not only restored astronomy, 
but has also opened the way to physio- 
logy. viL 168. 

Copula — of a proposition, either some 
word, as t<, or some termination of a 
word. L 30-1: — makes us seek in the 
things signified by the subject and pre- 



dicate the canses of their names. L 31: — 
must not be mingled in an^ manner with 
either the subject or predicate. L 39-40^ 
62: — ^implication of term with cc^ula, 
how to be detected. L 62. 
the copula no necessary part of propo- 
sitions. iiL 673. viL 81 : — not nsed oy the 
Hebrews, iv. 304. viL 81. 

Copulation — unnatural, the duty of the 
sovereign to forbid it iv. 215: — that 
copulation which in one state is matri- 
mony, in another is adultery. iL 86 : — 
the copulations of Uie heathen aooording 
to their laws, were lawful matrimony. 
u. 191. 

Corah, Dathan, and Ariron — iii 445, 
466. iL 239. iv. 190: — their controversy 
with Moses, what iv. 190. 

CoRioLANUS — his onlj^ del^t in his war- 
like actions, to see ms praises well pleas- 
ing to his mother. iL 140. 

Corporation — the great number of cor- 
porations, an infirmity of the common- 
wealth. iiL 32 1 : — are like worms in the 
entrails of the natural man. ibid. 
corponOums, what iv.l23 : — ^their powen. 
what ibid. 

Corporeal — ^tbe universe is corporeal. iiL 
672: — means a substance that has mag' 
nitude. iv. 313. 

CosiNS — Bishop of Durham, his remaik 
to Hobbes alMut Uie Trini^. iv. 317: — 
called by Hobbes to bear witness to his 
religion. viL 5. 

Council. — a council of state, or a oooncO- 
lor, is not a public minister. iiL 231 : — 
the office of a council in a monarchyt 
what ibid. : — ^in a democracy, what ibicL: 
— in an aristocracy, the council of state 
is the sovereign assembly, iii. 23S. 
the acts of the privy council, resemble 
the senatus-<omstdta ot B<Hne. iiL 870. 
the right of sitting in the highest coun- 
cil of state by inheritance, derived horn 
the conquest of the ancient GrermanSi 
iiL 340. 

the council of Laodteea^ first recom- 
mended the Bible to the then Christian 
Churches. iiL 375, 523: — was held 364 
years after Christ ibid, 
the power of ammcUs to make the Scrip- 
tures law. iii. 520-22. 
the council of the apostles and the primi- 
tive Church, iii. 520, 561 : — its acts not 
laws, but counseL iiL 522, 561 : — the acts 
of no council laws, without the authority 
of the civil sovereign. iiL 528:— the fint 
council that made ue Scriptures canom- 
cal not extant ibid. 

the mandate of the council of T^fwdtwii 
is addresaed to eocleaiastfct ooly, in. 5a3> 
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some etmmeSt hare decreed tlie doctiine 
of the power of the pope to depose 
princes. liL 574: — the comneU of Laliran, 
their canon concerning the absolving 
from their allegiance the subjects of 
kings, ill 574, 607. 

a emmeil is what iL 68. ir. 121 :— likened 
to the head of the commonwealth. iL 89. 
the oonncil of Constantinople and Ephe- 
sus. iv. 400. yi 176 :— of Carthage, ibid. : 
—of Chalcedon. ir. 401 . tI. 1 76 :— of Nice, 
vi. 103, 176. ir. 302, 397. 
Counsel — ^who is able to give, if he will, 
the best counsel to others, iii. 51. 
cotaud and contmandf how confounded. 
iiL 240. iL 182: — the words do thu be- 
long to both, ibid.: — are distinguished 
by the circumstance of who it is that 
speaketh, to whom, and on what occa- 
sion, ibid. 

dednceth its reasons from the benefit 
arising to him to whom it is riven, iii. 
241, 561. ii. 183. iv. 222:— he &at gives 
it, pretends the benefit of him to whom 
he gives it. ibid. 

the difference between command and 
counseL ilL 241. ii. 183. iv. 222. 
a man cannot be obliged to do as he is 
counselled, iii. 241, 518. ii. 183. iv. 107, 
222: — ^no man can pretend a right to be 
of another man's counseL ibid. : — he that 
asketh it, cannot in equity accuse or 
punish the pver. iiL 242 : — ^he that de- 
mandeth it, is author of it ibid. 
he that giveth counsel to do anything 
contrary to the laws, is punishaole by 
the commonwealth, iii. 242 : — the coun- 
sel may be good, and yet he that gives 
it not a good counsellor, how. iii. 244: 
—example of the difference between 
command and counsel, from the Scrip- 
tures, ibid. : — the difference between 
€qai and hupt counsellors, whence de- 
nved. ii. 245 : — of a good counsellor, 
the first condition. iiL 245, 339: — rash 
inferences, obscure, ambiguous, and me- 
taphorical expressions, are repu^ant to 
the office of a good counsellor. liL 246: 
— ability in counselling nroceeds from 
experience and lone stuay. ibid.: — no 
man a good counsellor but in that he is 
much versed in. ibid. : — ^the wit required 
for counsel, is judgment iii. 247 : — in 
things for the doing of which there are 
infiimble rules, no experience can equal 
his counsel that has gotten the rules, ib. 
to be able to give ^od counsel to the 
commonwealth in matters conceniii^ 
another commonwealth, what is requirea 
iiL 247. iL 137 :— concerning itself, what 
ii. 137. 



a nnmber of counsellors are heard better 
apart than in an assembly. iiL 247, 340. 
the virtues and defects of counsel, the 
same as the intellectuaL iii. 246: — ^is to 
the person of the commonwealth as 
memory and mental discourse, ibid. : — 
the counsel of them that counsel the 
commonwealth, why often suspected and 
many times unfaithful, ibid, 
no man takes counsel of an assembly in 
matters that concern his own private 
affairs. iiL 249 : — counsel taken best of 
many and prudent counsellors, consult- 
ing apart ibid. :— next best, by relying 
on his own judgment only. ibid. :— taken 
worst of all, how. ibid, 
to choose good counsellors, is of the office 
of the sovereign, iii. 338. 
the derivation of the word and its sig- 
nification, iii. 339:— no choice of, either 
in a democracy or an aristocracy, why. 
ibid. 

good counsel comes not by lot or inheri- 
tance. iiL 340. 

the best counsel taken from the infor- 
mations and complaints of the people of 
each province, iii. 341. 
how giving counsel, is laying a burthen, 
iii. 561 . 

the difference between law and comueL 
iiL 183. iv. 222. 

to couiuelj is what. iv. 74 : — the conse- 
quences of our actions, are our cotmae/- 
hrtf how. ibid. 

the law of nature against dbtntdmg «wn- 
9d. iv. 107. 

Count — origin of the name. iii. 83 : — ^were 
such as bare the general company, ibid. 

Courage— opinion of hurt from an object, 
with the opinion of avoiding that hurt 
by resistance, iii, 43: — ^is honourable, 
wny. iiL 79 : — its ground always strength 
or skill, ibid. 

to men of feminine courage what allow- 
ance to be made. iiL 205 :— to run away 
in battle, or to avoid it, is not injustice, 
but cowardice, ibid. 

is the contempt of wounds and violent 
death, iii. 701. iv. 42. — ^inclines men to 
private revenge, and to the unsettling of 
the public peace, ibid, 
is a virtue according to the goodness of 
the cause, iv. 110. 

it is the character of courage and magna- 
nimity to abstain from cruelty, iv. 118. 

Court — the Jewish courts of justice, the 
Judges and the councU, iii. 635. 
of the courts in England, vi. 38 : — of the 
King's Bench, its iurisdiction. vL 40 : — 
of we Common Pleas, vi. 42 : — no men- 
tion of, before Magna Charta, ilnd. 43:— 
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the ooart of Barons. tL 44: — of the Lord 
Admiral vL 53 :~of Chancery. tL 55. 
the spiritual courts are the king's courts, 
how. n. 115. 

CovENANT'in the formation of the great 
Leviathan, resembles the ** let us make 
man "pronounced by God in the crea- 
tion, iu. introd. : — God kins of all the 
earth by his power, but of his chosen 
people by covenant iii. 105. 
covenant, what 121. it 20, 106. iv. 90: — 
of mutual trust, in the condition of na- 
ture, upon reasonable suspicion is void. 
iiL 124, 131. it 21 : — where there is a 
common power, then otherwise, ibid. ii. 
21. iv. 91 : — ^he that performeth first, in 
the condition of mere nature, doth but 
betray himself to his enemy, iii. 124. iL 
21. iv. 91: — ^and contrary to the inalien- 
able right of self-conservation, iii. 125 : 
— where there is power to constrain, he 
which is to perform first is bound to do 
so. ibid. ii. 21-2. 

the cause of fear that makes a covenant 
invalid, must arise after the covenant is 
made. iii. 125. 

no covenant with brute beasts, why. iii 
125. ii. 22. iv. 92 :— without mutual ac- 
ceptation, no covenant iii. 125. ii.22. iv. 
91:— to covenant with God, impossible, 
but by mediation of such as God speak- 
eth to. iii. 125, 160-1. ii. 22. iv. 91. 

. the subject of, somewhat that falls under 
deliberation. iiL 126. iL 23 : — to covenant, 
is the last act of deliberation, ibid. : — is 
always of something future, and judged 
possible, ibid. ii. 23 : — if the thing after- 
wards become impossible, bindeth to 
what ibid. ibid. 

are released by performance or forgive- 
ness. iiL 126. ii. 23. iv. 92. 
entered into by fear, in the state of na- 
ture, is obligatory, iii. 126, 185. ii. 24. 
iv. 92 : — being a contract wherein one 
receiveth the benefit ibid. ibid. : — pro- 
vided no other law forbiddeth the per- 
formance, ibid. ibid, 
in a commonwealth, money promised to 
a thief for redemption, must oe paid un- 
til the civil law discharge, iii. 127, 185. 
ii. 24. iv. 93. 

what one may lawfullj covenant, one 
cannot lawfully break. liL 12?, 185, 704. 
iL 21, n. 

a former, makes void a later, why. iii. 
127. iL 24. iv. 93. 

not to defend oneself from force by force, 
why always void. iiL 127, 204. iL 25: — 
never needful, why. ii. 25-6: — in no co- 
venant, the promise of not resisting force 
transferreth any right iii. 127 : — the dif- 



ference between the corenant, u$tk$$ Ida 
MOfkUl tne, and unleu I do ao, I wiU mai 
retist you in kUUng me, ibid. IL 25. 
to accuse oneself without assurance of 
pardon, why invalid. iiL 128, 204. IL 26: 
— or those oy whose accusation a man 
falls into misery, ibid. iL 26. 
men are not to be held to their ooyenants 
by the force of words alone. iiL 124, 128 : 
— but by fear. iii. 129 : — ^in the state of 
nature or in war, no strength in cove- 
nants but from the fear of power invisi- 
ble, ibid. 

if lawful, binds in the sight of Grod with- 
out an oath ; if unlawful binds not wiA, 
iii. 130. 

the performance of covenants, the Ikird 
law of nature. iiL 130: — the aecondL ii 
29-30:— iv. 95. 

the validity of, begins not till the con- 
stitution of cinl power. iiL 131. 
performance of, where one party has 
performed, or where there is a power 
coercive, not against reason. iiL 133. iv. 
91: — he that breaketh, or declares he 
thinks he may with reason do so, cannot 
be received, or if received not retained 
in society. iiL 134 : — the keeping o^ the 
only way imaginable of gaimng the Ce- 
city of heaven, ibid. 

the breach of, according to some, may 
conduce to eternal felicity after death. 
iiL 135 : — therefore reasonable, ilnd. 
covenants are to be performed with he- 
retics. uL 135 : — ana with snch as nae 
not to perform their own covenants, ib. 
he that should perform his covenanti 
where no one else should do so, shosU 
only make himself a prey to others, ttid 
procure his own ruin. iiL 145. 
all that is said of covenants made be- 
tween man and man in their natural ca- 
pacity, is true when made by thftir < 
with their authority. iiL 148-9: — ^noi 
obliged by the covenant whereof be is 
not author, iii. 149 ; — the covenant made 
by the mediation of an actor, obligedi 
the actor or the author, when. ibid. 
covenants without the sword, of no 
strength to secure a man at allaiLl54,lCl 
the covenant of every man with every 
man, in erecting a commonwealth, la 
what words made. iii. 158, 203, 204. il 
89, 91, 99. 

men covenanting to institute a oommoB* 
wealth, supposed not to be bound by aoj 
former covenant iii. 160 : — cannot, whea 
instituted, make a new covenant to obejr 
another without permission of the soie- 
reign. ibid, 
covenant mode with God, pretcndtd hf 
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men for diBobedieuM to their sorereign. 
lit 160: — in an eyident lia iii. 161 : — ^uie 
act of a vile and unmanly disposition, ib. 
corenants made by the sovereign with 
each particular man before a common- 
wealth instituted, would be void, why. 
iiL 161. 

commonwealth is founded on a covenant 
entered into from fear. iiL 185 : — cove- 
nants entered into from fear in a com- 
monwealth, are void, when and why. iii. 
186. iv. 93. 

the covenant whereby the victor acquir- 
eth dominion despotical over the van- 
quished. iiL 189. 

no covenant by children, natural fools, or 
madmen. iiL 257. 

violation of, can never cease to be sin, 
why. iiL 279. 

the covenant between God and the Is- 
raelites, renewed by Josias. iii. 369 : — 
the (Hd (hvauiiU or Testament, what iii. 
398. ii. 227-9 :— renewed by Moses at 
Mount Sinai, ibid. : — the New CovcHont 
of baptism. iiL 398. 

the necessity of covenants, demonstrated 
from what two principles of human na- 
ture. iL ded. : — the only bond of, is faith. 
iL 25 : — he that is obliged by covenant, 
is trusted, ibid.: — punishments necessary 
for the security of covenants. iL 75 : — 
must be how great ibid, 
the covenant made by every man with 
every man in instituting commonwealth, 
cannot be dissolved with the assent of 
every man. iL 90. 

law and eovenami, how confounded. iL 
183 :— and how the^ differ, ii. 184. iv. 22 1 . 
the covenant constituting the common- 
wealth contains in itself all the laws at 
once. iL 199. 

the promises on both sides of the Old 
CotfouuUy what iL260: — of the New, 
what iL 261. 

covenants of mutual trust in the state of 
nature are void. iv. 91. 
« covenant is void, that is once impossi- 
ble, iv. 93 : — a covenant never to do, is 
dissolved by violation or death, ibid, 
binds but to the best endeavour, iv. 94, 
130, 188 : — a covenant to subject one*s 
will to another, obliges to resign one's 
strength and means to him. iv. 122. 
covenants for erecting commonwealth, 
without a coercive power, give no secu- 
rity, iv. 129: — ^include a covenant to 
unite their forces for defence of the 
whole, iv. 130. 

covenant supposes trust iv. 150. 
Cowardice — is naturally punished -with 
oppression, why. iiL 357. 



CoyETOusKESffs— desire of riches, iii. 44: 
— a name always used in signification of 
blame, why. ibid.: — the desire to be 
blamed or ailowed according to the means 
used. ibid. : — of great riches, why ho- 
nourable. iiL 80. 

engenders crime, how. iii. 285: — a man 
reads that it is the root of all evil, but he 
thinks and sometimes finds that it is the 
root of his estate. vL 231. 

Cbaft — prudence with the use of dishonest 
means. iiL60 : — ^is a sign of pusillanimity, 
ibid. : — ^is dishonourable. iiL 80. 

Create— the order of the creation, what 
i. ep. to reader. 

Creduutt — disposes them that love to bo 
hearkened to in company, to lying. iiL 
92. 

Crime — criminals are led to execution with 
armed men, though they have consented 
to the law by which they are condemned, 
iii. 127-8. 

is a sin, consisting in doing what the law 
forbiddeth or omitting what it command- 
eth. iiL 278: — every crime is a sin, but 
every sin not a crime, ibid. vL 37 : — ^the 
intent, without any overt act from which 
the intent may be argued, no crime. iiL 
278, 

crun«n, derived from cemo, iiL 278:— sig- 
nifies such crimes only as may appear 
before a judge, ibid, 
the civil law ceasing, crimes cease. iiL 
279 : — ceaseth, where the sovereign 
power ceaseth. ibid. : — the subversion of 
sovereign power, a crime from the be- 
ginning, ibid. 

of all crime, the source is defect of the 
understanding. iiL 279 : — or error in rea- 
soning, ibid. : — or sudden force of pas- 
sion, ibid. 

defect of tmderstanding, ignorance of 
the law, of the sovereign, and of the pe- 
nalty. iiL 279. 

to do contrary to the law of nature, what- 
ever thou wotddeMt that men &c., is in all 
parts of the world a crime, iii. 279. 
no crime by expost-faeto law. iiL 281. 
the weaker sort, and those that fail in 
their enterprises, are esteemed the only 
criminals. liL 282:— crime not excused, 
though it may be extenuated, by what 
defects in reasoning. iiL 283; — the pas- 
sion that is the most frequent cause of 
crime, vain-glory, ibid, 
crime ventured on by rich men, from the 
hope of corrupting the judges. iiL 283: — 
by potent and popular men, from the 
hope of oppressing the sovereign power, 
ibid, 
crimes that consist in craft and deceit. 
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engendered by a false presumption of 
wisdom. iiL 284 : — of the crime of dis- 
turbing the commonwealth, the benefit 
redotmds, not to the first movers, bat to 
posterity, ibid.: — few crimes that may 
not be produced by an^. ibid. : — crimes 
produced by the passions of hate, lust, 
ambition, covetousness. ibid.: — to be 
hindered, how. iii. 285. 
crime sometimes committed through fear, 
how. iiL 285 : — ^manslaughter committed 
through fear, there being time to Apply 
for protection to Uie sovereign power, is 
a crime, iii. 286 : — duelling, a crime 
when. ibid. : — crime, how engendered by 
superstition, ibid. 

all crimes not eouaL iiL 287: — are all 
equally injustice, ibid. : — but not equally 
unjust, ibid. : — are totally excused only 
by that which removes tne obligation of 
the law. ibid. 

to resist a public minister under pretence 
of some liberty granted by the sovereign, 
inconsistent wiUi the existence of sove- 
reign power, is a crime. iiL 289. 
crimes are measured, how. iiL 290 : — a 
fact aeainst the law done from presump- 
tion of power, a ereater crime than if 
done from hope of not being discovered, 
ibid. : — a fact done known to be a crime, 
a greater crime than if supposed to be 
lawM. ibid. 

all crimes done conformably to the teach- 
ing of the commonwealth, not containing 
a denial of the sovereign power, nor 
a^;ainst erident law, are totally excused, 
iii. 290. 

the same fact, if constantly punished, is 
a greater crime than when there are ex- 
amples of impunity. iiL 291: — a crime 
from sudden passion, not so great as 
from premeditation, ibid.: — no crime 
totally excused by sudden passion, ibid. : 
— the crime is aggravated, when the law 
is publicly taught ibid, 
the crime is extenuated by the tacit ap- 
probation of the sovereign, iii. 292. 
the fact which redounds to the damage 
of many, is a greater crime than when 
to the hurt of few. iii. 293 : — also when 
it hurteth for the future as well as the 
present ibid.: — to maintain doctrines 
contrary to the religion established, a 
greater crime in an authorized preacher 
than in a private person, ibid. : — to main- 
tain a point tending to the weakening of 
the sovereign power, a greater crime in 
a professor of the law than in another 
man. ibid. 

all crimes made greater by the scandal 
they give. iiL 293. 



facts of hostility agiainst the coihiimmi- 
wealth, greater crimes than againat a 
private person.iii.293-4 : — crimes rendo^ 
m^ judgments of no effect, greater thai 
iinuries done to a few. iiL 294 : — ^robbery 
or the public, greater than of a private 
person, ibid. 

of facts done to private men, the greatsr 
crime is that where the damui^ in eooi- 
mon opinion is most sensible. liL 294-5: 
— ^is aggravated by the person, time, and 
place, how. iiL 295-6. 
crimen lame majetUxtiB, how nnderatood by 
the Latins, iii. 294. 

in all crimes, there is injury done to the 
commonwealth. iiL 296. 
crimes public and private, what. iiL 296. 
the crimes most dangerous to Uie public^ 
are what iiL 337 : — crimes of innrmitf, 
what ibid.: — ^for these there is place Mr 
lenity, ibid. 
Cbomwell — Oliver, puts down the 
Ny for counterfeiting themselves 
sadors. iv. 418. 
did never dare take the title of king, nor 
was ever able to settle his own absohite 
power on his children, why. vL 299 :— 
one of the commissioners for the asso- 
ciation and defence of Essex, Cambridge 
and other counties. vL 316: — ^Uentenaat- 
general to the Earl of Manchester. vL 
322 : — gains the battle of Marston Moor. 
vL 324:— is excepted out of the sdf* 
denying ordinance, and made lientenant- 

feneral to FairfSuL. vL 326. 
is instruments and adherents, vi. 3SS- 
4: — ^his practising vrith the army, ibid.: 
— says openly, that he hat the parSamad 
in his pocket. vL 335 :— promises the king 
to restore him against the parliaraenL 
vi. 336: — ^plots his escape, with what 
views. W. 341-2:— his address to the 
parliament as to dealing with tbe Un^ 
vL 345 : — his probable views at ihia tinft 
vi. 346:— defeats the Scots at Preston. 
vL 351 :— his demands of the parliameat 
relative to the king. vi. 352:— forces the 
parliament ibid. 

reduces the levellers who refuse to go to 
Ireland. vL 366 : — ^is made a doctor of 
civil laws at Oxford, ibid.: — goes over Is 
Ireland with the title of governor, ibid.: 
— subdues the whole nation in less thsa 
a twelvemonth. vL 367 : — retuma wilk- 
out waidne; for the leave of the "Bxmpt 
and is made general instead of Flaii&x 
against the Scots, vi. 37 1 : — sends firea 
Berwick a declaration to the Scots. vL 
372 : — his critical situation at Dunbar. 
373:— defeats the Scots. vL 374:— 
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defeats them again. \i. 376 : —defeats the 
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King at Worcester. vL 877 : — pves the 
Romp warning to determine their sitting, 
▼i 383 : — tu ns them out. vL 388 : — and 
is much applauded by the people, ibid. : 
— his pro<^?edlngs. vi 390: — installed 
PrUeetor, tL 39? :— discovers a royalist 
plot against hi& life, how. vi. 394: — 
thrown out of his \*oach and nearly killed, 
vi. 395: — dissolve) the parliament vL 
396: — divides England into eleven ma- 
jor-generalships, ibid, 
a motion in the house that he be peti- 
tioned to take the title of king. vL 399: 
— the petition presented, ibid. : — refuses, 
why. vL 400: — but takes upon him the 
government according to certain articles 
therein, ibid. : — ^is insulled anew, vi.401 : 
— dissolves the parliament, vi. 402: — 
discovers another royalist plot ibid. : — 
his death, ibid. : — names his son lUchard 
his successor, ibid. 

Obomweix — Richard, assumes the protec- 
torate. vL 402 : — advised to slay the chief 
of the council at Wallingford House, but 
has not conra^ enough. vL 403 :— calls 
a parliament ibid. :~rorbids the meeting 
at Wallingford House, vi. 406: — signs 
the power for Desborough to dissolve 
the parliament, ibid. : — ^resigns the pro- 
tectorate, ibid. 

Cboss-bow — when bent, how it restores 
itself. viL 33, 135 : — after remaining long 
bent, why it loses its appetite to restitu- 
tion, vii 34. 

Cbiteltt — litde sense of the calamity of 
others. iiL 47 : — ^proceeds irom security 
of one's own fortune, ibid, 
hnrtbg without reason, iii 1 40 : — against 
the sixth law of nature. iL 38. iv. 1 18. 

Cbtstal — ^whether formed by icicles, vii. 
132, 171 : — the true crystal of the moun- 
tains, found in great pieces in the Alps. 
TiLl71. 

Cube— the duplication of. vii. 59. 

Cui BONO — the question of one of the 
Cassii. iii. 688: — the strongest of pre- 
sumptions as to the author, ibid. 693. 

CoLTUS — its signification, iii. 348, 647. 

CoPiD — ^their own lusts invoked by the 
GentUes by the name of Gfpuf. iii. 100: 
— how his image came to be called an 
image of our Saviour, iii. 660. 

CuBiosiTT — desire to know why and how. 
iiL 44. iv. 50 ;— is in no living creature 
but man. ibid, ibid.: — is common to all 
men. iii. 67 : — ^is delight, iv. 51 : — draws 
a man to the thought of God, how. iii. 
92: — ^is the origin of all philosophy, iv. 
51: — ^is a delightful appetite of^ know- 
ledge, iv. 453. 

CuBSOTG — swearing, and the like, do not 
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signify as speech, but as the actions of a 
tongue accustomed, iii 50. 

Custom — men appeal from custom to rea- 
son, and from reason to custom, as it 
serves their turn. iii. 91. 
is one sign of the will, in the disposing 
of the succession, iii. 182. 
becomes law by the tacit will of the 
sovereign, iii. 252, 271. ii. 195. iv. 227: 
— none becomes law but what is reason- 
able, iii. 253, 271. iv. 108. vi. 62-3. 
customs of divers provinces are to be 
understood to be laws anciently written, 
or otherwise sufficiently made known as 
the statutes of the sovereign. ilL 255. 
customs and prescriptions are not amongst 
the laws of nature, iv. 108: — ^no custom 
of its own nature can amount to the au- 
thority of a law. vi. 62. 
the repeal of a law confirming a custom, 
is a repeal of the custom, vi. 108. 
the custom of punishing particular crimes 
with particular punishments, has the force 
of law whence, vi. 124-.5. 
long custom becomes nature, vii. 34-5. 

Cyprian— calleth the See of St Peter, the 
headf the rootj the aource, the $un whence 
is derived the authority of other bishops, 
iii. 569: — was president of the Council 
of Carthage, iv, 400 : — a most sincere 
and pious Christian, ibid. 



S^Sovx^d — what iii. 662. 

Damascene — John, expounding the Ni- 
cene Creed, denies that the Deity was 
incarnate, iv. 304-5 : — adopted the prin- 
ciples of Aristotle, iv. 395 : — denies, in 
his De Fide Orthodoxa, that deitat is deus, 
why. ibid. 

Damasus— the sedition in the election be- 
tween him and Ursicinus. iii. 530, 535. 

Danger— to adventure upon exploits of 
danger, is honourable, wny. iv. 39 : — the 
passion for beholding danger, iv. 51 : — 
IS, in the whole, joy, but contains grief 
also. ibid. : — and pity. iv. 52 : — men are 
content to behold the misery of their own 
friends, ibid. 

Daniel — prophecied in the captivity, iii. 
373 : — his two angels, Gabriel and Mi- 
chael, iii. 392 :— foretells the abominable 
destroyer that shall stand in the holy 

Elace, the Anti-Christ, iii. 553. 
e and the three children, worthy cham- 
pions of the true religion, iv. 361. 
Darkness— the fear of darkness and ghosts, 
is greater than other fears. iiL 317. 
the place of utter darhness, the place of 
the wicked after judgment iit 447 : — is 
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in the original, darkness wiihtna, that is, 
without the habitation of God's dect ib. 
the rulerg of the darkneu of this world, a 
power mentioned in Scripture, iii. 603 : 
— the children of darkneu, who. ibid. : — 
the kingdom of darkness, as set forth in 
Scripture, what iii. 604. 
the ught of nature put out and darkness 
caused in men*s minds by the claim of 
regal power under Christ by the pope 
and assemblies of pastors, iii. 606-7. 
the darkness in the time of Innocent ni 
grown so great, that men discerned not 
the bread given them to eat, when 
stamped with the figure of Christ upon 
the cross. iiL 612: — the authors of the 
present spiritual darkness, the pope and 
the Roman clergy, iii. 693. 
the kingdom of darkness compared to 
the kin^om of the fairies, iii 697-700. 

David— -when in his power to slay Saul, 
who sought hb life, forbad his servants 
to do it. iii. 193. it 144: — put to death 
the Amalekite that had slain SauL it 145. 
his act in putting to death Uriah, against 
the law ot nature, iii. 200: — ^but no in- 
jury to Uriah, but to God. ibid.: — this 
confirmed by David, against thee only 8cc 
ibid.: — was displeased that the Lord had 
slain Uzzah. iii. 370. : — wrote the most 
part of the Psalms, iiL 372. 
the succession of his line to the Captivity, 
set forth in what books of the Scripture. 
iiL 377. 

his argument as to the senses of God. iii. 
415: — his sovereignty over the high- 
priests. iiL 419. 

the words of St Peter, for David is not 
ascended into heaven, iii. 442. 
his exercise of power temporal and spi- 
ritual. iiL 472: — anointed by SamueL iii. 
473. 

his words, asperges me Domine hyssopo, 
used by the Romish priests in their in- 
cantations, iii. 613, 621 : — his fasting for 
Said and Jonathan, and for Abner, al- 
leged for purgatory. iiL 627-8. 
says, the fool hath said in his heart &C. iv. 
293 : — my feet were ready to slip &c. ibid, 
vii. 352. 

his judgment upon the case put to him 
by Nathan, ri. 123. 

Deacons — their employment, to serve the 
congregation, iii. 531 : — but upon occa- 
sion preached the GospeL ibid.: — were 
chosen, how. iii. 532. ii. 283. 

Death — entered into the world by sin, its 
meaning. iiL 347: — reckons from the 
condemnation of Adam, not from the ex- 
ecution. iiL 441. 
a second death, amongst the bodily pains 



of tho wicked after the resomctioii. iiL 
449-50, 451. iv. 353 :— general error from 
misinterpreting the word everlaatimg dbolft, 
second death, iii. 613 : — 'daid to mean in 
the Scriptures, s second and evtrUuimg Bfe. 
iiL 614, 624:— a second and everkutmg 
death, not contradict^;d by the eternity of 
hell-fire &c. iiL 626. 
is the chiefest of r atnral evils, ii. 8, 2.% 
26. iv.83. 

Debtor — the desperate debtor tacitly 
wishes his creditor there, where he may 
never see him more. iii. 87. 

Decalogue — of the Decalogue, which bind 
naturally, and which by virtue only of the 
covenant made with God as the peculiar 
King of the Jews. iL 234 : — were writtm 
on tables of stone, and kept in the ark 
it^lf. ii. 235. 

Deceit — to deceive upon hope of not being 
observed, is to be no wiser than children, 
that think all hid by hiding their own 
eyes. iii. 284. 

Decxus — his object, and that of other Bo- 
mans, in encountering periL ii. 318. 

Definition — genus, species, defimHom^ are 
names of words only. L 21 : — to pot db- 
finition for the nature of anything, why 
not right ibid. 

definitions are truths arbitrarily consti- 
tuted by the inventors of speech, i. 37, 
888. 

the d^nition is the essence of a fftui^, why 
a false proposition, i. 60: — definition, a 
speech signifying what we conceive of 
the essence of the thing, ibid. : — is no- 
thing but the explication of oar simple 
conceptions, i. 70. 

definitions, are primary and nnivmal 
propositions. L 81: — are of two aortb 
ibid. : — of names of things having aonie 
conceivable cause, ibid.:— of names of 
things haring no conceivable canae. ibid.: 
— former names how defined, ibid. 
the cause and generation of such thinfl 
as have any, ought to enter into tbcff 
definition, why. L 82. 
the nature and definition of a definitioii 
what L 83, 84. v. 370-1. 
definitions are used for what. i. 83:— 
their necessity and nse. viL 84<-A»SS(V 
229. 

definition of a name given for some oobb- 
pound conception, is the resofaitioD of 
that name into its most simple ptrCi* i 
83, 85, 86. 

consist of genus and c^eremee^ when. L 
83: — when not, and then how madt. 
ibid, '.—genus and difference put together, 
make no definition, when, ihid•^— '|i^ 
perties of a definition, what L 84^ 
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definitum supplies the place of distinc- 
tions. L 84: — takes away eatdyocation. 
ibid.: — reinresents a nniTersat picture of 
the thing defined to the mind. ibid. : — 
exhibits a clear idea of the thing defined, 
ibid. : — whether definitions are to be ad- 
mitted, not necessary to dispute, why. ib. 
in philosophy, defimtions are before de- 
fined names. L 84-5. 
compound names may be defined one 
way in one part of plmosoph^r, another 
way in anoUier. i. 85 :— definitions are 
maiae for the understanding of the par- 
ticular doctrine treated of. ibid, 
no name can be defined by one word. L 
85: — the name defined, not to be re- 
peated in the definition. L 86. 
any two definitions that may be com- 
pounded into a syll<^;ism, produce a con- 
clusion. L 86 :— conclusion derived from 
principles, that is definitions, is said to 
oe demonstrated, ibid. : — in all sorts of 
doctrine, if true definitions were pre- 
mised, the demonstrations would also be 
true. L 87. 

are the first principles of reasoning. L 
388: — their truth consists in what. ibid, 
settling the significations of names, men 
caU definitions, iii. 24: — ^place them at 
the beginning of their reckoning, ibid. : 
— necessity for examining the definitions 
of former authors, and correcting them 
or making them oneself, ibid. : — the er- 
rors of definitions, how they multiply 
themselyes. ibid.: — ^in the right defini- 
tion of names lies the first use of speech. 
ibid.: — ^in wrong or no definitions, the 
first abuse, ibid. :— whence all false and 
senseless tenets, ibid, 
definitions necessary for explaining a 
man's conceptions concerning the nature 
and generation of bodies, constitute phi- 
lo9opkia prima, iiL 671. L 87 :— the expli- 
cation thereof called in the schools me- 
tapkyticM, iii 671. 

definitions, proper to them only that have 
no place for dispute, ii. 14: — are the only 
way to hum, iL 305: — are prejudicial to 
faiik, ibid. 

the best definitions, those which explain 
the cause or generation of that subject, 
the proper passions whereof are to be 
demonstrated, vii 212: — the making of 
definitions is called philomiphia prima, viL 
222. 

DEFDnriYK et CnicuMSCBipnvE— the dis- 
tinction whereby theologers, that deny 
God to be in any place, save themselves 
from being accused of saying he is no- 
where, vii 205, 385. 

Bn OBATiA — the sovereign only has his 



power Dd gratia, iiL 228, 540: — derives 
It not from the ceremony of being 
crowned by a bishop, iii. 607. 

Dejection — of mind, grief from opinion 
of want of power, iii. 45. iv. 42: — causes 
madness, iii . 62 : — according as well or 
ill grounded, operates how. iv. 41. 

Deliberation — the vicissitude of appetite 
and aversion towards the same thing. L 
408. iiL 48. iL 21, 23. iv. 68, 90, 273:— 
lasteth so long as there is power to ob- 
tain or avoid that which pleaseth or dis- 
pleaseth, ibid. ibid. ibid, 
the last act of, is the wilL i. 409. iiL 48. 
iv. 68, 90, 273. 

of things past, or known or thought to be 
impossible, no deliberation, iii. 48. iv. 68. 
is called deliberation, from putting an 
end to the liberty of doing or omitting. 
iiL 48: — ^is in beasts as well as man. iii. 
48. V. 365: — and in children, fools, and 
madmen, iv. 244. 

is expressed subjunctively. ilL 49 : — is 
for the most part of particulars. iiL 50: 
— in deliberation, the appetites and aver- 
sions are raised by foresight of the good 
and evil consequences of the action de- 
liberated of. ibid : — who it is that deli- 
berates best iii. 51. 

deliberations and pleadings require the 
faculty of solid reasoning, iii. 701. 
he that deliberatea, cannot be said to have 
yet given. iL 20. 

IS but weighing the good and evil of any 
intended act iL 180. iv. 275. 
no action, though never so sudden, can 
be said to be without deliberation, why. 
iv. 272 :— a rash act done suddenly with- 
out deliberation, shall not be said by the 
judge to be without deliberation, v. 350. 
the reason used in deliberation, is the 
thing which is called deliberation, v. 
359-60: — the whole deliberation is but 
so many wills alternatively changed, v. 
401 : — whereof not any is the cause of 
voluntary action but the last v. 402. 

Delight — the apparence of the motion or 
endeavour in the heart caused by the 
action of external objects, is delight or 
trouble of mind. iii. 42. 
is the helping of the vital motion by the 
motion propagated from the brain to tho 
heart iv. 31. 

Delos — ^men taught to seek their fortunes 
in the answers of the priests of Delos. 
iiL 102. 

Delphi — iii. 102, 415: — the Delphic pro- 
blem. viL 59. 

Democracy — they that live under a de- 
mocracy, attribute all inconvenience to 
democracy. iiL 170. 
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is when the representatiTe is an assembly 
of all that will come together. iiL 171, 
548. ii. 93. iv. 139. 

in it, private interest oft-times more ad- 
▼ancea by treachery or a civil war than 
by promoting the public prosperity, iii. 
174 : — has no choice of comisel, why. iii. 
339 : — has the same power as a monar- 
chy, iii. 548. 

commonwealth is instituted by a demo- 
cracy, ii. 96-7. iv. 138, 141. 
is constituted by two things, perpetually 
appointed places and times of assembly, 
and the power residing in a majority of 
voices, ii. 97 : — ^its meetings must be at 
short intervals, why. ibid:— or must in 
the interval delegate its sovereignty to 
some man or council ii. 98. 
is constituted by covenant of each man, 
not with the peopie, but with each other, 
ibid. iv. 139. 

if a democracy decree anything against 
the laws of nature, it is the siiif not of 
the civil person, but of those by whose 
voices decreed, ii. 102. iv. 140. 
cannot fail, ii* 107. iv. 159. 
all the popular men in a democracy 
obliged to promote unworthy men, why. 
ii. 132: — more favourites to satisfy, than 
in monarchy, ibid.: — in a democracy 
there are as many Neros as there arc 
orators that flatter the people, ii. 133 : — 
powerful and popular men banished and 
put to death not less in democracies than 
in monarchies, ii. 134:— of liberty from 
the laws, no more in a democracy than 
in a monarchy, ibid. : — subjects have no 
greater liberty in a popular, than in a 
monarchical state. iL 135: — those that 
desire the former, are deceived by the 
equal participation of commands and 
oihces. ibid. 

the incommodities of a democracy arising 
from trial of wits. ii. 136. 
might be put on an equality with monar- 
chy in point of deliberation^ how. iL 140. 
democracy is what iv. 127: — precedes 
in order of time all other government 
iv. 138. 

in democracy the vte of the sovereignty 
is always in one or a few men. iv. 141 : 
— is in fact an aristocracy of orators, or 
a monarchy of one orator, ibid. 165. 
proceeds from rebellion against monar- 
chy, followed by anarchy, vi 151. 
in democratical assemblies, impudence 
does almost all that is done. vi. 250. 
Demon — demons or spirits, good or bad, 
supposed to enter into a man, and move 
his organs as madmen use to do. 
iiL G5 : — by a demon to be understood 



amon^ the Gentiles sometimef an agne, 
sometimes a deviL iii. 66. 
all places filled by the Gentiles with 
demons. iiL 99. 

apparitions called by the Gredu by tke 
name of demon*, iiL 387. iv. 62-3: — the 
imagery of the brain conceived by the 
Gentiles to be dtmom, iiL 389, 605, 698. 
the enemy hath introduced the demon- 
ology of the heathen poets, iii. 605: — ^we 
err oy giving heed to the demonology of 
such as play the part of Uara wUh a weand 
coMcience, ibid. 

the general name of the ancients for the 
images of sight in the fancy and in the 
sense, iii. 638 : — were feared by them as 

Eof an unlimited power to do them 
>r harm. ibid. : — demonology estab- 
bv the governors of heathen com- 
monwealths, ibid. 

what kind of things were the heathen 
demons, appears from Hesiod and oUmt 
histories, liu 639. 

demonology communicated by the Greeks 
into Asia, Egypt, and Italy. iiL 639. 
the apparitions men see in the dvk, or 
in a dream, or vision, taken for demona. 
iii. 644. 

the demonology and use of exorcism of 
the Church of Home keep the people in 
awe of their power. iiL 693. 
Demonstration — what part of natural 
philosophy to be explicated by demon- 
stration, properly so called. L 72. 
the method of demonstration, is synthe- 
ticaL i. 80, 81:— the same method that 
served for invention, serves also for de- 
moustration. i. 80: — supposes two per- 
sons at least, and syllogistic speech, loid. 
demonstration, what it is. i. 86:^-defiBi- 
tion of. ibid. : — true demonstratioii, what 
ibid. 

derivation of the name. L 86 :^KSonfined 
by the Greeks and Latins to proposi- 
tions in geometry, why. L 86-7. 
methodical demonstration, what la proper 
to. L 87 : — the true succession of reasons, 
according to the rules of syllogizing 
necessary to demonstration, ibid.:-— de- 
monstration must proceed in the ssme 
method by which the invention pro- 
ceeded, ibid. 

the faults of demonstration. L 88. 
none true but such as is scientiBcaL L 
312:— none scientifical, but that pro- 
ceeding from a knowledge of the caoses 
of the construction of the problem, ibid, 
in demonstration and all rigorous searek 
after truth, judgment does dl, ezoept 
what iii. 59:— the need for fimey, is 
what ibid. 
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in demonstratioQS tending to absurdity, 
it is no good logic to require all alon|^ 
the operation of the cause, why. vii. 
62: — uiere is room for demonstration, 
where. riL 184 : — ^lies not of the causes of 
natural bodies, wh;^. ibid.: — ^le^timate 
demonstration requires what ibid.: — 
error in demonstration can spring but 
from what two causes, vii. 211 : — the 
rules of are two only, true principles and 
necessary inferences, vii. 212. 

diinoc—the people, ii. 93, 97. iy. 139. 

I>BMosTH£NE8 — his comparison of a state 
negligent in providing the means of de- 
fence before the frontiers are invaded, to 
gladiators that guard that part of their 
body where they feel the smart of the 
blow. iL 170. 

Dbnse— and rare, what i. 375, 509. vii. 
115, 172, 224: — are names of multitude. 
L 509 : — are constituted by the multitude 
and paucity of the parts contained in the 
same space, ibid. 

Db Rutter — defeated by Blake. vL 386. 

De8 Cartes — observed that the sphere 
generates the four colours, as well as the 
prism, i. 463: — thereby explained the 
cause of the colours of tne rainbow, ibid. : 
— his opinion, that the earth, except the 
surface, is of the same nature with all 
other stars, and bright viL 57-8 : — ^hb 
opinion of the freezing of the clouds, and 
of their breaking being the cause of 
thunder, vii. 1 26 :~ supposes that the air, 
in phigues,is infected byiittleflies.yii.136. 
attributes no motion at all, but an incli- 
nation to action, to the object of sense. 
yiL340. 

Desire — ^is hope without fbar. L 409. 
the impression from things desired or 
feared, sometimes strong enough to break 
our sleep, iii 13: — desire, how it regu- 
lates the train of thoughts, ibid, 
bow eenerally distinguished from appe- 
tite, m. 39 : — ^how from love, iii 40. 
ci good to another, benevolence, good 
wil( charity, iii 43: — if to mankind 
generally, good nature, ibid, 
of desire and aversion, the language is 
imperative, iii 50: — of the desire to 
know, interrogative, ibid, 
the thoughts are to the desires as scouts 
and spies, iii 61 : — to have no desires, is 
to be dead, iii 62. 

the object of man's desire, not to enjoy 
once and for an instant only, but to 
ensure for ever the way of ms future 
desire, iii 85. 

the deares that dispose men to obey a 
common power, iii 86-7. 
St0w6f7ic-^ lord, or master, iii 188. 



Despaia — appetite without an opinion of 
attaining, lii. 43: — absolute privation of 
all hope. iv. 44. 

DESPoncAir— dominion, is by conquest or 
victory in war. iii. 188. 

Deyil — the derils why said to have con- 
fessed Christ iii 68. 
the devil inflamed the ambition of the 
woman, by telling her that they should 
be as gods, iii 194. 

the devil and his angeb^ how to be under- 
stood in the New Testament iii. 392-3. 
the doctrine of devils, is the doctrine of 
the heathen concerning demons, iii 408. 
639. 

no devil or angel can do a miracle, why, 
iii. 432 : — a juggler, if his art were not 
now ordinarily practised, might be 
thought to do his wonders by the power 
of the deril. iii 434. 
he and his angels shaU be tormented 
everlastingly . iv. 358. 
in Scripture, two sorts of things in Eng- 
lish translated detih, v. 210-11. 
the Devil*s Mountain, vi. 165. 

DEyoNSHiRE — William Earl of. i. epis. 
dedic. ii. ded.: — not the credit of the 
author nor ornament of style, but the 
weight of reason recommends any opin- 
ion to him. ibid. 

Deuteronomy — so called, why. iii. 515 : 
— made law by Moses, when, ibid.: — 
was commanded to be written on great 
stones,at the passing over Jordan.ibid. : — 
was written by Moses himself in a book, 
and placed in the side of the ark. ibid. ii. 
237 : — commanded the kings of Israel to 
keep a copy. iii. 516. ii 237 :— was lost, 
and founa again in the temple in the 
time of Josiah. ibid.ii. 245. 
no other book, from Moses till after the 
Captivity, received amongst the Jews for 
the law of God. iii 516. u. 237, 246. 
finally lost in the sack of Jerusalem at 
the Captirity. iii 516. 
DiABOLus— the^cciMer.iii448. See Satan. 
ii&KovoQ — signifies a minister, iii. 530:— one 
that voluntarily does the business of 
another, ibid. : — his ministry in the 
Church called serving of tabks, ibid. — See 
Deacon. 
Diana — of the Ephesians. iii 225. 
Diaphanous — in bodies so called, the 
beams of light passing through retain 
the same order, or the reversion of that 
order, i 480:— bodies perfectly diapha- 
nous, are perfectly homogeneous, ibid. : 
— some bodies diaphanous by nature, 
others by heat ibid. : — the latter consist 
of parts naturaUy diaphanous, ibid, 
the diaphanous medium which surrounds 
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the eye, is inyisible. i. 523: — ^in the con- 
fines of two diaphanous bodies, one may 
be distingiushed from the other, ibid. 

DiATBiBiE — the name signifies what. iiL 
667. 

Dictator— was the prime officer only of 
the Boman people, li. 104 . — ^was a sub- 
ordinate monarch, iv. 135, 143. 

Differ — two bodies are said to di£Eer, 
when. L 132 :— to differ in ^wcim, and in 
genus, when. i. 133. 

iSj^eraUiaf how it differs from differre. 
Til. 384. 

Diffidence — constant despair, iii. 43 : — ^is 
dishonourable, why. iiL 79. 
one of the three prmcipal causes of quar- 
rel amongst men, mutual diffidence, iii. 
112. 
a degree of despair, iv. 44. 

DiOBT — Sir Kenelm, his opinion as to ieit- 
Motion not different from that of £piciirus. 
Tit 340. 

DioNrnr — ^the public worth of a man, or 
the value set on him by the common- 
wealth. iiL 76. 

Dilatation and Contraction— what L 
342-3: — suppose that the internal parts 
either come nearer to, or go further from 
the external jMrts. L 343. 

DioDORUS SicuLus — the greatest anti- 
quary that ever was. vL 277:— his ac- 
count of the Druids in France, ibid. : — 
of the Egyptian priests. vL 278 • — and 
judicature, ibid. :— of the Chaldeans, vi. 
279 ^— of the Indian philosophers, vi. 
280:— of Uie ^Ethiopians, ibid. viL 73-4. 

^uirt— the science of, what L 66 : — in it, 
where the search begins. L 67. 
the first principles by which the ^iSu of 
things are known, what. L 70. 

Diotrephes — excommunicated divers per- 
sons. iiL 506. 

^tirXd<rtov, ^iwXovv — howdistin^shedby 
some curious grammarians, vii. 245. 

Directory— composed by the Assembly 
of Presbyterian ministers, vi. 327. 

DiflciPUES— of Christ, were teveniy, why. 
ui. 482. 

Discord- the greatest, arises from conten- 
tion of wits. iL 7. 

Discourse — of the mind, what i. 399. iii. 
11 . iv. 14 : — is common to men with other 
animals. L 399. 

mental discourse of two sorts, unguided 
and ri^^ulated. iiL 12-13: — governed by 
design, by the Latins called tagacUas, 
toUrkcu iii. 14. 

of all discourse governed by the desire 
of knowledge, the end is when. iiL 51 : — 
merely mental consists of what iiL 52 : 
— broken ofl^ leaves a man inapresump- 



tion of what ibid. : — no d ia e ou rae ean 

end in absolute knowledge of fiiet, past 

or future, ibid. : — nor of &e oonaeqoeiioe 

of one thing to another, bat of one name 

to another of the same thing, ibid. 

the end or conclusion of cuaooarse pot 

into speech, is tdenee when. iiL 53: — 

opinion when. ibid. 54: — ^ia beSefuadfiiA, 

when. iii. 54. 

many and lone digressions in di a eo urs e^ 

the folly ot iii. 58 : — the caoae of^ aome- 

times want of experience, aometiines 

pusillanimity, ibid. 

the difierence in the license of mental 

and verbal discourse. iiL 59. 

Discretion- the distinguishing between 
things in matter of conversation and bu- 
siness, where times, places, and peraont 
are to be discemeci. iiL 57:— la oom- 
mended for itself, without the help of 
fancy, ibid.: — ^he that has thia Tirtne, 
with an often application of his thoo|^ti 
to their end, will be ea^y fitted with 
similitudes, ibid. 

the want of in any disconrae, howenr 
great the fancy, will make the whole <fii- 
course be taken for want of wit* iiL 59: 
— not so where discretion is mMitfiw^ 
though the fancy never so ordinaxy. ih. 
discretion exemplified in the lioenae of 
verbal discourse, iii. 59 : — ^where wit 
wanting, not fancy but diacretlon b 
wanting, iii. 60. 

all actions and speeches prooeeding fhiai 
discretion, why nonourable. iiL 79-80L 

Diseases — and health, worshipped by the 
Gentiles as demons, iii. 66. 

Dissent — in many things, is as mndi H 
to accuse of folly him one diaaents fitML 

VL 7. 

DrvER — ^why at the greatest depth diven 
do not feel the gravity of the water. L 
515. 

Divide — to divide, what it ia. i. 95 }-4a 
dividing, the conceptions are more br 
one than the parts made. L 96 ^— 4j di- 
vision, is meant not actual seTering, bat 
diversity of consideration, ibid. : — la the 
operation not of the hands, ^bnt of ths 
mind. ibid. 

the least divisible thing, not attainaWf 
L 100: — how far division may be cairied 
by nature, instanced in aahea. L 455. 
how men divide a body in their thoi^fata 
iiL 677. 

Divination — superstitious waya at, ia- 
vented by the authors of the Gentile le* 
ligion. iii. 102-3. 

Doctrine— the doctrine of right and wroas 
perpetually disputed by the pen and the 
sword, the doctxine fd linaa and %vai 
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not 80, from what cause. iiL 91 : — ^the 
doctrine that the three angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles, had 
it crossed any man's right of dominion, 
would have been suppressed, ibid, 
in doctrine, nothing to be regarded but 
truth. iiL 164: — but may be regulated 
by peace, ibid. : — no doctrine repugnant 
to peace, can be true. ibid, 
without the power of controlling doc- 
trines in the soTereign, men will be 
frighted into rebellion with the fear of 
spirits, iii. 168. 

corporations of men, that by foreign au- 
thority unite for the easier propagating 
of doctrines, are systems private, regu- 
lar, but unlawfuL iiL 222. 
s^tious doctrines, the poison of. iiL 
310: — that every private man is judge of 
good and evil actions, ibid. : — ^that what- 
soever a man does against his conscience, 
is sin. iiL 311 : — that faith and sanctity 
are attained not by study, but by inspi- 
ration, ibid. : — that the sovereign is sub- 
ject to the civil laws. iiL 312: — that pri- 
vate men have an absolute property in 
their goods. iiL 313 . — that the sovereign 
power may be divided, ibid, 
obstruction to the doctrine of the rights 
of sovereignty, arises not from the diffi- 
culty of the matter, but the interest of 
them that are to learn, iii. 325: — ^the 
minds of the common people, if not 
scribbled over with J||e opinions of their 
doctors, are like clean paper, ibid, 
preaching true doctrine without mira- 
cles, or miracles without true doctrine, 
is an insufficient argument of a true 
prophet iiL 364 : — no doctrine now to 
DO listened to further than it is conform- 
able to the Scriptures, iii. 365. 
the doctrine of dlecib, what. iiL 408. 
all sorts of, must be approved or rejected 
by the authority of we commonwealth. 
ill 444, 460. 

doctors no less subject to ambition and 
ignorance than any other sort of men. 
iiL 539 : — are our schoolmasters to 
Christianity. iiL 540. 
the examination of, belongeth to the su- 
preme pastor. iiL 588 : — to the sovereign 
power. iL 78. iii. 164, 186, 537. 
the truth of doctrine de^ndeth either 

XQ reawn or Scripture, iii. 712: — men 
n with a fraudulent design stick their 
own corrupt doctrine with the cloves of 
other men's wit ibid, 
no doctrine from which may not arise 
discord, and finally war. iL 79, n. : — doc- 
trines whereby the subject believes that 



obedience may be refhsed to the sove- 
reign, ibid. 

true doctrines are more readily received 
than false. iL 172. 

the angel is to be judged by the doctrine, 
not the doctrine by the angel, iv. 63. 
suppression of doctrines does but unite 
and exasperate. vL 242. 

Dog — in following beasts by the scent, how 
afiected by cold and heat, and wind. i. 
501: — by custom understands the call 
or rating of his master. iiL 1 1. 
deified by the Gentiles. iiL 99. 
dumb dogSf the ministers so called. vL 194. 

DooKA — ^learnine dogmatical, compareth 
men and medcUeth with their rights, iv. 
ep. ded. : — hath nothing in it that is not 
disputable, ibid. 

Dominion — and victory, why honourable, 
ill. 79. 

is acquired by generation and by conquest, 
iiL 186. iL 109. iv. 149. 
parental, if not by generation, but by 
the child's consent. iiL 186. ii. 116. iv. 
155-6. 

dominion over the person of a man, is 
dominion over all that is his. iiL 188. iL 
111, 117.iv. 151. 

detpotical, that acquired by conquest or 
victory in war. iiL 188. iL 109. iv. 149: — 
is acquired by what covenant, iii. 189. ii. 
110. iv. 149: — the right of dominion 
over the vanquished is oy covenant, not 
^by the victory, ibid. ibid. 
*the rights and conse<}uences of dominion 
paternal and dcspotical, the very same 
with those of a sovereign by institution. 
iiL 190. 

of all men, adhereth naturally to power 
irresistible. iiL 346. iL 13. 
the benefits of this life better attained 
by dominion than by the society of 
others, ii. 5: — if fear were removed, men 
would naturally rather strive to obtain 
dominion, than to gain society, ibid, 
over persons, acquired by contract, ii. 109: 
—over beasts, is by the right of nature. 
iL 113. iv. 153: — not from the positive 
law of God. ibid. ibid. 
paternaland despotical, proceedeth whence, 
iv. 123-4. 

where one has dominion over another, 
there is a little kingdom, iv. 149: — a 
kingdom by acquisition, is but dominion 
acquired over many. ibid. 

DoRisLAUS— the agent of the Kump, mur- 
dered at the Hague by the cavaliers. 
vL 368. 

DoBT— the assembly of divines at vL 241 : 
—effect nothing, ibid. 
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duffutv — ^he that promises often, bot gives 
aeldom. ii. 20: — a name for that reason 
giren to Antiochus. iv. 90. 

Doubt — is the whole chain of opinions al- 
ternate, in the question of true and false, 
lu. 52. 11. 304. 

no doubt can be opposed to the consent 
of all men in things they can know, and 
have no cause to misreport iv. 30. 

hovKiia — and \n.r^iia^ the distinction be- 
tween, iii. 647-8. ii. 225. 

Downwards — a mere fiction of our own. 
L418. 

Dreams— are the imaginations of them 
that sleep. L 396, 399. iiL 6, 286, 390. 
iv. 10. 

have in them no order or coherence, i. 
400. iii. 7. iv. 10, 14:— nothing in a dream, 
but what is compounded and made up 
of the phantasms of sense past. L 399. 
iii. 7 : — ^are sometimes as it were the 
continuation of sense, i. 400. iii. 8:— arc 
clearer than the imaginations of waking 
men, and as clear as sense itself. L 401. 
iii. 7. iv. 13: — in dreams, no wonder at 
strange places and appearances. L 401. 
i?. 13. 

in dreams, no new motion from sense. L 
400. iii. 7. iv. ]0:~in some of the organs 
sense remains, in others failcth. i. 400: 
— the parts of phantasms decayed and 
worn out by time, are made up with 
other fictitious parts. L 401 : — all things 
appear as present L 402. iv. 13. 
dreams, such as some men have between 
sleeping and waking, and such as hap* 
pen to those who have no knowledge of 
the nature of dreams, not accounted 
dreams, i. 402. iii. 8, 362. 
no dream but what proceeds from the 
agitation of the inwara parts of the body. 
iiL 7. 

to distinguish between sense and dream- 
ing, why a hard matter, iii. 7 : — by some 
thought impossible, ibid. : — is most dif- 
ficult, when. iii. 8. 

being awake one knows one dreams not, 
how. iiL 7. 

are caused by the distemper of some of 
the inward parts of the body. iii. 7 :— 
lying cold breedeth the image of some 
fearful object iiL 7-8. i. 401 : — in dreams 
the motion begins at one end, waking at 
another, iii. 8. iv. 10. 
the ignorance of how to distinguish 
dreams from sense, the foundation of the 
religion of the Gentiles, iii. 9 :— if prog- 
nostics from dreams &c., were taken 
away, men would be much more fitted 
for civil obedience, iii. 10. 
the thoughts wander in a dream for want 



of some passionate thought to guide 
them. iiL 12. 

dreams mistaken for real vinons, when. 
iii. 8, 286 : — dreams of men that Qod 
has spoken to them, Irom what foolish 
arrogance and false opinion they pro- 
ceed. iiL 361 :— those that observe not 
their slumbering, how they often take 
their dreams for visions, iii. 8, 362. 
visions and dreams are but phantasmi. 
iii. 658. 

the cause of dreams, the restoration of 
motion to the action of the xmxoard parts 
npon the brain, iv. 10; — ^their difierence, 
whence, ibid.: — lasciviousness, how its 
effects produce in a dream the image of 
the person that had caused them, ibid.: 
— the incoherence of thonghts in dreams, 
whence, iv. 1 1 :— appear like the stars 
between the flying clouds, ibid, 
a man may dream that he citwiMA, hot 
can never ihxnk that he dreameth, why. 
iv. 13. 

the clearness of conception in dreams 
taketh away distrust iv. 14 :<— dreams 
sometimes taken for reality, why. ibid.: — 
no mark by which one can teU whether 
it was a dream or not, in what cases, ib.: 
— all things are to be taken bat for 
dreams, vii. 58. 

Druids— in Brittany and France, what 
vL 277 : — their doctrine of the trmnsmi- 
gration of souls, ibid. 

Drunkenness— the law of nature against 
iL 44. 

Dublin Castle — the plot of the Irish pi- 
pists to seize it fails, vi. 262. 

Dudley and Empson — see £hp80n. 

Duel — ^private duels ever will be honoun- 
ble, till when. iii. 81 : — ^ore many times 
the eflcct of courage, ibid. : — for the most 
part of fear of dishonour in one or both 
the combatants, ibid, 
duelling a crime, why. iiL 286 : — a cus- 
tom not many years since begun, ilnd.: 
— the punishment of, capital, iii. 298: — 
but the refusal of, punished sometinMS 
by the sovereign with disgrace, ibid. 
victory in duel, as to have killed one's 
man, is honourable, why. iv. 38. 

Duke— origin of the name. iii. 83: — ^tbe 
^neral in war. ibid.:— the title came 
into the empire about the time of Con- 
stantine the Great, ibid.: — from the cus- 
tom of the German militia, ibid, .-—be- 
come in time a mere title without office. 
m. 84. 

DuLNESs— slowness of imagination. iiL 56: 
— to have weak passions, iii. 68: — pro- 
ceeds from the apjpetite of sensnal de- 
light iv. 55: — has its origin in what ih 
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Dunbar — ^baltle of. vi. 374. 

Dnws ScoTUS — his writings unintelligible. 
▼L 185,214: — admired by what two sorts 
of men. ibid. 

Dutch — their treaty with the ambassa- 
dors from the Rump. vi. 380-1 : — the true 
cause of the auarrel, what vi. 382 : — the 
war begins, vi. 383: — make the dominion 
of the narrow seas the state of the quar- 
rel, why. vi. 384 : — acknowledge the 
right to belong to the English, vi 394. 

Duty — civil duties, their grounds compre- 
hended in the doctrine of sense and 
imagination and the internal passions. L 
87: — what parts of philosophy neces- 
sary to be understood, before these can 
be demonstrated, i 88. 
duty, what iii. 119. 

the greatest part of mankind receive the 
notions of their duties either from di- 
vines or from such of their acquaintance 
as seem vriser and more learned in cases 
of conscience, iii. 331. 
the knowledge of our duty to God and 
man easy to be deduced from the Scrip- 
tures without inspiration. iiL 365. 



Ear— the drum of, how acted upon by the 
vibration of the air in souno. i. 499: — 
pressing the ear produceth a din. iii. 2. 

Earls— or Aldermen^ their origin, vi. 160. 

Earth— the hypothesis of its diurnal mo- 
tion, the invention of the ancients, i. 
epis. dedic: — but by succeeding philo- 
sophers strangled by the snare of words, 
ibid. 

example of fal$e cause in proving the mo- 
tion of the earth, i. 89. 
the diurnal revolution is from the motion 
of the earth by which the equinoctial 
circle is descnbed. i. 428: — is carried 
about in the ecliptic with its axis always 
parallel to itself, by what two anuual 
motions, ibid. vii. 11,96: — this parallel- 
ism, why introduced, ibid. :— is not exact 
except in the equinoctial points. L 435. 
its annual orlnt eccentric to the sun. i. 
431 : — this eccentricity what, and whence 
proceeding, i. 432 : — its orbit compared 
with the distance of the fixed stars, is as 
a point, i 432, 442, 446-7. iii. 445. vii. 105. 
is nearer to the sun in winter than in 
sammer, why. i. 433 : — the cause of its 
eccentricity is the difference of its parts. 
i434, 444. vii. 102:— and not magnetic 
virtoe wrought by immaterial species. 
ibid. ibid. 

its annual motion is an ellipse, or nearly 
90. L 435, 441. 
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makes two revolutions of simple circular 
motion in 24 hours 52 seconds. L 439, 
469 : — ^it centre is moved with the same 
velocity with which the moon performs 
her orbit i. 438. 

the measure of the earth's eccentricity is 
the excess of the summer above the win- 
ter arc i. 442. 

diameter of the earth's epicycle is double 
its own diameter, i. 469. 
how by its diurnal and simple circular 
motion, it causes a constant wind from 
west to east i. 469. 

the velocity of its simple circular, qua- 
druple that of its diurnal motion, i. 470. 
its diurnal motion the cause of gravity 
under the equator, i. 513: — has less force 
towards the poles, and at the poles none, 
to throw off the air. ibid, 
a god of the gentiles. iiL 99. 
no culture of, in the war of every man 
against every man. iii. 113: — no know- 
ledge of its »ce. ibid, 
men, for merely supposing the motion of 
the earth in order to reason upon it, 
formerly punished by authority ecclesi- 
astical. iiL 687. 

has a special motion, whereby it casts off 
the air more easily than other bodies, vii. 
7, 12: — the same shewn by examples. 
viL 8 : — the circle described by this mo- 
tion not of visible magnitude compared 
with its distance from the sun. vii. 11: — 
this motion swifter at new and full moon 
than in the quarters, why. vii. 15: — why 
the sun, moon, and earth do not come 
together into a heap. vii. 1 6. 
the cause of its diurnal motion, what, viL 
16: — the same internal motion that is 
supposed in the earth, is supposed also 
in every small part of it vii. 49 : — the 
poles of its simple circular motion are 
the poles of the ecliptic, vii. 57, 58. 
the opinions of Dr. Gilbert and Des 
Cartes as to the nature of the earth, vii. 
57. 

its annual motion, is owin^ to what mo- 
tion in the sun. ^ii. 98 : — its diurnal mo- 
tion proceeds ni'cessarily from its annual, 
vii. 99 : — its diurnal motion is the con- 
trar}' way to its annual motion, vii. 100: 
— owing to the resistance of the air. 
ibid. : — supposed to travel at the rate of 
60 miles in a minute, vii. 121 : — the mo- 
tion of its poles, called mt)tut trepidationis. 
vii. 159: — attracts all bodies but air. vii. 
169 : — its power of producing living crea- 
tures, vii. 175-7. 
lrrXi}(ria kvvoiioQ — in the Grecian com- 
monwealths signified what iii. 458. ii. 
275: — (Tvyrf xt'/iivi;, what ibid. 
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EccLESiASTEfi— a spe&keF was so called, 
why. iil 458. it 275. 

Ecclesiastical — power ecclesiastical, from 
Christ*s ascension till the conversion of 
kings, was in the apostles, iii. 485, 489 : 
— and after them, in those ordained by 
imposition of hands, iii. 486. 
officers ecclesiastical, in the apostles* 
time, were maffisttrial and ministeriaL iii. 
523. 

no ecclesiastical princes but those that 
are civil sovereigns, iii. 562. 
false philosophy introduced, and tnie 
suppressed by authority ecclesiastical, iii. 
687. 

where subject to the state, whatsoever 
power ecclesiastics take upon themselves 
m their own right, is but usurpation, iii. 
688. 

the ecclesiastics, wherein they resemble 
the fairies, iii. 698-9 :— exempt them- 
selves from the tribunals of civil justice, 
iii. 698 : — take from young men the use 
of reason by charms compounded of 
metaphysics, miracles, traditions, and 
abused Scripture, iii. 699: — pinch their 
princes by preaching sedition, ibid.: — 
take the cream of the land by donations 
and tithes, ibid.:— make payments in in- 
dulgenceSf masses &c ibid. : — were cast out 
by the exorcisms of Henry and Elizabeth, 
iii. 700. 

ecclesiastics are who. ii. 280:~iiuif7t«/eria/ 
and ministeriaL ibid.: — ^their election be- 
longed to the Church, their ordination and 
consecration to the apostles &c. ii. 283. 
ecclesiastics marry not. iii. 699: — why 
not iu 318. 

more Christians burnt and killed in the 
Christian Church since the first four ge- 
neral councils by ecclesiastical authority, 
than by the heathen emperors' laws.iv.340. 

Echo — reflected sound, i. 493: — laws of 
reflection the same is in sight, i. 494: — 
is sound as well as the original, iv. 8: — 
cannot be inherent in the body making 
it. ibid. 

Eclipses — of the sun and moon, taken by 
the common people for supernatural 
works, iii. 429. 

Ecliptic — line, the way of the earth, con- 
sidered as a point, i. 1 1 1 : — the greatest 
declination of, how many degrees, i. 437 : 
— the ecliptic of the sun, and the ecliptic 
of the earth, vii. 98: — its obliquity, 
whence, vii. 104. 

Edge- Hill — battle of. vi. 315. 

Edict — decrees and edicts of princes, why 
believed to be laws. ii. 193. 

Edward iu — made the Statute of Prorisors, 
to remedy what mischief, vi. Ill, 113. 



Effect — the effects and appeanuioes of 
things, are the faculties and powers of 
bodies, i. 5. 

knowledge of effects, how gotten by the 
knowledge of their generation. L 6. 
when we are said to know any efiect L 
66. 

the accident generated in the patient, is 
called the effect L 120: — is produced 
according to some accident affecting both 
the agent and the patient L 121. 
where no effect, there no cause. L 122. 
may be frustrated by a defect in either 
patient or agent L 122: — ^is produced in 
the same instant in which the cause is 
entire, i. 123, 128. 

every effect is produced by a neoessaiy 
cause, i. 123. 

all effects that have been, or shall be 
produced, have their necessity in things 
antecedent L 123: — causation and pro- 
duction of effects consists in a certain 
continual progress. L 123:— in which the 
first part must be cause, the last effect L 
124: — like effects are produced by like 
agents and patients, at one time as at 
another, i. 125. 

no effect whatsoever, to which something 
is not contributed by the several motions 
of all the several things in the world, i 
530-31 : — no effect which the power of 
God cannot produce by many sevend 
ways. \ii. 3, 88 : — all are produced hf 
motion, ibid. 

Egeria — the nymph, iii. 103. 

Egitpt — the Egyptian sorcerers worked 
miracles, though not so great as those of 
Moses, iii. 363: — thought to have de- 
luded the spectators by a false show of 
things, iii. 611:— worshipped leeks and 
ognions. ibid. : — thought by some to be 
the most ancient kingdom and nation in 
the world, vi. 278: — her priests, ibid, 
vii 74 : — their knowledge in astronomv, 
geometry, and arithmetic, vi. 282. vii. 7*4* 
why so little rain in Egypt viL 41, 42. 

tioof, «It^wXov, iHa — i. 404. iiL 649. 

€if — TTiffTivta II c, words never used but in 
the writings of divines, iii. 54. 

irctvov, iKiivivov — how used by Axistotia 
i. 118. 

Elder — the seventv elders. iiL 66,386,421. 
is, in the New l^estament, the name of 
an office, iii. 526:— were presidents of 
the assemblies in the absence of the 
apostles, iii. 528:— were in the apoatW 
time subordinate one to another, it. 1H 

Eleazar — and Joshua, distributed the 
land of promise amongst the Isnuditea 
iii. 234: — ^assigned to the tribe of Levi 
no land, ibid.: — but the tenth of the 
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^hole fruits, ibid. : — ^rnled Israel as God's 
lieutenant, after Moses, iii 441 : — on 
Aaron's death the sacerdotal kingdom 
descended to him. iii. 468. it 241. 

Elect — are such as God has determined 
should become his subjects, iii. 431 : — 
for them' only are miracles wrought, 
ibid.: — are sometimes called the Cfturch, 
iiL 459. ii. 276: — shall enjoy eternal 
life by grace. iiL 623 : — shall have their 
earthly bodies suddenly changed, and 
made spiritual and immortal, iii. 625. 
shall be in the estate of Adam before sin 
committed, iii. 625: — are the only chil- 
dren of the resurrection. iiL 627: — are 
equal to the angels, and are the children 
of God. ibid. : — shall be not consumed, 
but refined, in the conflagration of the 
world at the day of iudgment iiL 632. 
are not properly called a Church, ii. 276 : 
— are a futvre Church, ibid. 279: — shall 
triumph over the reprobate, ii. 276. 

Election — the lU>erhf of election does not 
do away with the necusity of electing 
this or that particular thing, iv. 245:— 
he that is 1^ to prison by force, has 
election whether he will walk or be 
dragged, iv. 264. 

Eltas — the prophet iiL 417: — he and 
Enoch immortal otherwise than by the 
resurrection. iiL 443: — his inspiration 
proved by what miracle, iv. 63. 

Elijah — and Ahab. iv. 332. 

Elisha — the prophet. iiL 417, 493. 

Elizabeth— totally dissolved the power 
of the pope. iiL 696: — cast out his eccle- 
siastics by her exorcisms, iii. 700: — the 
debate in the reign of Mary as to pro- 
ceeding against her upon the statute of 
Henry viu for heresy, iv. 405 : — on com- 
ing to the crown repealed all former 
laws concerning the punishment of he- 
retics, ibid. : — her commission to the 
bishops, called the High CommissioH. ibid. 

Eloquence — ^is power, because seeming 
prudence, iii. 75 : — seemcth wisdom both 
to themselves and others. iiL 89. 
with flattery, disposes to confidence in 
them that have it. iii. 89 : — both joined 
with military reputation, dispose men to 
subject themselves to those that have 
them. iii. 89-90. 

passion makes eloquent, iii. 248 :— elo- 
quence draws others into the same ad- 
Tice. ibid. 

without powerful eloquence, the efiect of 
reason litUe. iiL 701 :— may stand very 
well together. iiL 702. 
its nature, to exaggerate, or to make Just 
seem mnjust &c. ii. 137 : — takes its prin- 



ciples of reasoning from vulgar opinions, 
ibid. : — addresses itself to the passions, 
ii. 138: — its end not truth, but victory, 
ibid. 162. 

wisdom separated from eloquence, by Sal- 
lust, ii. 161. iv. 209. 

is twofold. iL 161 : — the various qualities 
and ends of each. iL 162: — the eloquence 
fit to stir up sedition, what. iL 162-3. 
folly and eloquence concur in the sub- 
version of government, as the daughters 
of Felias in the death of their father, ii. 
164. iv. 212. 
is but the power of persuasion, iv. 211 : 
— ^its power in exciting the passions, iv. 
212. 

Emancipation — is the same thing as ma- 
numission, ii. 119. 

Embryo — in the womb, moveth its limbs 
with voluntary motion for avoiding paiu 
&c. i. 407. 

Empedocles— a natural philosopher, reck- 
oned a poet by whom. iv. 445. 

Empkror — the Emperors were esteemed 
for sheep or wolves by the great doctors 
of the Church, at what time. iii. 375: — 
were obliged, for keeping peace to re- 
gulate the election of tne bishops, iii. 529. 
Uieir epistles were laws. iii. 565. 
deprived of their power by the popes. 
iiL 66 1 :— suffered the encroachments of 
ecclesiastics upon their office to creep in 
for want of foresight, iii. 694 :— must be 
esteemed accessories to their own and 
the public damage, ibid. 

Empiriccts — Scxtus, uses the definitions of 
Euclid to the overthrow of geometry. viL 
184, 317. 

Employment — is a sign of power. iiL 80, 

Empson and Dudley — were not favorites, 
but spunges, of Henry vii. vL 120: — 
well squeezed by his son. ibid. 

Empty — and full, what. L 107. 

Empusa — what. L ep. ded. : — sent by He- 
cate, as a sign of approaching evil for- 
tune, ibid. : — the best exorcism ae^inst 
her, what ibid.: — the metaphysical Em- 
pusa to be frighted away by letting in 
the light upon her. ibid, 
the Empusa of Dr. Wallis. vii. 355. 

Emulation — grief for the success of a 
competitor, if joined with endeavour to 
enforce our own abilities to equal or ex- 
ceed him. iiL 47. iv. 45. 
the emulation of who shall exceed in 
benefiting, the most noble and profitable 
contention of all. iii. 88. 

End — the last reckoned of extremes, of 
which the first is the beginning. L 98 : — 
by some called ihaJituU cause. L 131. 
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from looking to the end proceeds all or- 
der and conercnco in thought. L 400. 
iit 13. 

he that deserteth the means, deserteth 
the end. iii. 323 :— he that retains the 
end, retains the means, ii. 106. 
to every end the means are determined 
by nature or by God supernaturally. iii. 
577. 

the reason which commands the end, 
commands the means necessary to the 
end. ii. 41. 

is the attaining of what pleases, iv. .32. 
neeir and remote, ii. 33: — the former as 
compared with the latter, are meansAh. : — 
the utmoH end, in this world exists not. 
ibid. 

Endeavour — motion made in less space 
and time than can be given, i. 206: — 
made through the length of a point, and 
in a point of time. i. 206, 216, 333:— 
may 'be compared with another endea- 
vour, and may be greater or less than it. 
i. 206. 

of a body moved, which way it tendeth. 
i. 215: — in motion by concourse, if one 
of the forces cease, the endeavour is 
changed in the line of the other forces, 
i. 215:— in motion in a circle, caused by 
a movent in a tangent and the retention 
of the radius, the retention ceasing the 
endeavour will be in the tangent, i. 
215-16. 

all endeavour is propagated in infinitum, 
i. 216, 341: — in an instant of time. i. 
216:— in space whether empty or full, 
ibid. 

is still the same, wliether there be re- 
sistance or not. i. 333. 
to endeavour simply, is to go. i. 333. 
endeavour and pressure, how they differ, 
i. 333. 

whatsoever endeavoureth, is moved, i. 
342, 385, 389. 

endeavour infinitely propagated, though 
not apparent to the sense, is apparent as 
the cause of some mutation, i. 342. 
the first endeavour in animal motion, 
called ajipetite and aversion^ when. i. 407. 
111. 39. 

is the small beginning of motion in 
man's body, before it appears in visible 
action, iii. 39. 
is what. vii. 87. 

Endor— the woman of. iii. 414 : — foretold 
Saul his death, ibid. 426 :— not therefore 
a prophetess, iii. 414:— but her impos- 
ture guided by God to be the means of 
Saul's discomfiture, ibid. 

Enkmy — a man is in the power of the 
enemy, when his person or means of liv- 



ing are so. iii. 288, 208 :— obedience to 
the enemy, then no crime, ibid. ibid, 
a declared enemy is not the subject of 
punishment iii. 300. 

the Enemy hath been here in the night 
of our ignorance, and sown the tares of 
spiritual ignorance, iii. 605. 

Energumeni — a name for madmen, that 
is, moved or agitated with spirits. iiL 65. 

Engagement — enacted by the Rump, vi 
369 : — abrogated by CromwelFs parlia- 
ment, vi. 39 1 : — restored by the Kamp 
on its first restoration, vi. 408: — ^made 
void again by the Long Parliament, vi. 
416. 

England — few now in England, that do 
not see that the rights of sovereignty are 
inseparable, iii. 168. 

the monarch had the sovereignty from a 
descent of 600 years, iii. 173:— ^et not 
considered as the representative, ibid. 
and Scotland, the union of attempted by 
James i. iii. 184:— might have prevented 
the civil war. ibid. 

it was at one time lawful in England, for 
a man by force to dispossess such at 
wrongfully possessed his land. iiL 206: 
— that right taken away by act of par- 
liament, ibid. 

the land of, held of William the Con- 
queror, iii. 234. 

the late troubles in England, arose from 
an imitation of the Low Countries, iii. 
314. 

the civil soven-igns of, recovered their 
rights on the Churches resigning uni- 
versal power to the pope. iii. 690:'-its 
Church government pneter-poliucal. iiL 
696: — the dissolution thereof, ibid, 
a man's land may l)e transferred to ano- 
tlier by the three estates, without his 
crime, and without pretence of public 
benefit, iv. 165 : — such has been done. 
ibid. 

was very lately an anarchy, and dissolute 
multitucle of men. iv. 287. 
many times invaded by the Saxons. tL 
159: — had at one time many kings and 
many parliaments, ibid, 
the Lord and gentry more affected to 
monarchy than to popular government, 
vi. 205:— but not so as to endure abso- 
lute monarchy, ibid. :— desire a king; 
lords, and commtms. ibid. : — the ides 
general in the whole nation, that the go- 
vernment was a mixed not an iihrfhih 
monarchy, vi. 306, 309,319. 
claims the dominion of the Sea. vi. 383. 
the name of JCnglishman a name of re- 
proach amongst the Normans in the ^i-** 
of the Conqueror. vL 9, 
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Enoch — and Elias, the only two men im- 
mortal otherwise than by the resurrec- 
tion, iii. 443 : — his translation peculiar 
to them that please God. iiL 623. 

Enthusiasm — the supposed possession of 
madmen with a divine spirit, iii. 102. 

Entity— eMenoe, euentiofiiy, eniitaiive, &;c., 
insignificant words, from what fountain 
sprung, i. 34. iii. 19, 674, 675:— not heard 
of amongst nations that do not copulate 
their names by the word i». ib. ib. ib. 

Enyt— grief for the success of a competi- 
tor, joined with endeavour to supplant 
or hinder him. iii. 47 : — joined with plea- 
sure in imagining ill fortune befalling 
him. iv. 45. 

i^puo(Tic« k^apfioy^ — ^how used by Euclid, 
vii. 192, 1967. 

Ephesian — Diana, iii. 225. 

Kphesus — Council of. iv. 400. vi. 176. 

Epicurus — his atoms. L 416: — his argu- 
ments for a vacuum as delivered by Lu- 
cretius, ibid. : — allows neither to the 
world nor to motion any beginning at 
alL i. 417: — supposes atoms to be indi- 
visible, i. 419: — and yet to have small 
superficies, ibid. : — the disputes of the 
Epicureans About fate and contingency, iv. 
182: — he and his followers, iv. 387-8. 
vi. 98. 

Epilepsy — the disease of, what iii. 317 : 
— supposed by the Jews to be one kind 
of possession by spirits, ibid. : — resem- 
bles the possession of the body politic 
by the spiritual power, ibid. 

iiri<rcon-oc— an overseer, particularly a pas- 
tor or shepherd, iii. 526. 

Equality — and inequality, the same acci- 
dent, under another name, with the mag- 
nitude of the thing compared, i. 135. 
no definition of, in Euclid, i. 272. vii. 197: 
— the definition necessary in geometry, 
vii. 197. 

of equal distribution, the best sign that 
every man is contented with his share, 
iiu 1 1 1 : — from equality of ability, arises 
e<^uality of hope lu attaining our ends, 
ibid. 

the acknowledgement of equality, the 
eighth law of nature, ii. 39 : — the ninUi. 
iu. 141. iv. 103. 

they are equal, that can do equal things 
against eacn other, ii 7. 
equal quantities, what. viL 197 :— all 
things tnat are said to be equal, are said 
to be so from the equality of bodies, vii 

- 226: — no subject of equality but body, 
vii. 227. 

Equation — ^the finding out of the equality 
between known and unknown things, i. 
90: — ^what necessary to such finding out 



ibid. : — is best done by him that has the 
best natural wit ibid. 

Equilibrium — if two weights and their 
distances from the centre of the scale, 
be in reciprocal proportion, they will be 
in equilibrium, i. 355 : — and if in equi- 
librium, the weights and their distances, 
will be in reciprocal proportion, ibid. 

Equinox — cause of the precession of.i.440- 
43. vii. 102-4 : — why so called, i 443: — 
is said by Copernicus and others, to be a 
degree in 100 years, vii. 103. 

Equiponderation — what i. 351 :~ plane 
of, what, ibid.: — diameter of, what L 
352 : — centre of. ibid, 
two bodies being in equilibrium, if weight 
be added to one, equiponderation ceases. 
i.352 :— no two planes of equiponderation 
are parallel, ibid. : — the centre of equi- 
ponderation is every plane thereof, i. 353. 
if two weights and their distances from 
the centre, be in reciprocal proportion, 
they will be equiponderant i. 355 : — and 
if they be in equilibrium, the weights 
and distances will be in reciprocal pro- 
portion, ibid. 

the centre of equiponderation of a figure 
deficient according to commensurable 
proportions of the altitude and base di- 
minished, divides the axis in what pro- 
portion, i. 359: — the centre of equipon- 
deration of various deficient figures,how 
to be found, i. 362-3: — the diameter of 
equiponderation of the complement of 
half of certain deficient figures, how it 
divides the axis.i. 363: — the diameter of 
equiponderation, how to be found, i. 364: 
— the centre of equiponderation of the 
half of certain curvilineal figures, where 
to be found, i. 365 : — ^the centre of equi- 
ponderation of a solid sector, is in the 
axis divided in what proportion, i. 37 1 ; 
— of a hemisphere, where it is. i. 373. 

Equity — actions proceeding from equity,, 
joined with loss, why honourable, iii. 80: 
— the want of equity, dishonourable, ib. 
is a law of nature, iii. 138. iv. 104:— the- 
eleventh law. iii. 142: — the tenth, ii. 40. 
is the habit of allowing equality, iv. 110. 
a court of justice and a court of equitjf^ 
their difference, vi. 25. 

Equivocal — in manifest equivocation, no 
danger, i. 62 : — sometim«'s may deceive, 
though not obscure, i. 63. 
equivocation, is taken away by defini- 
tion, i. 84. 

Eroamenes — destroys all the priests of 
Meroe. vi. 281. vii. 74. 

Error — and falsity, how they differ, i. 55 : 
— of the mind, without the use of words, 
how it happens, i. 55-7. iii. 23. 
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to err in affirming and denying, what. i. 
55-6:— errors of sense and cogitation, 
by mistaking one imagination for ano- 
ther, or by reigning that to be past or 
future, which never was nor ever shall 
be. i. 56. 

errors common to all things having sense, 
what L 56 : — proceed not from the senses 
nor from things, but whence, ibid, 
to free ourselves from such errors as 
arise from natural signs, what the best 
way. L 57: — such errors proceed from 
want of ratiocination, ibicl. :— errors in 
affirming and denying, from reasoning 
amiss, ibid. 

errors repugnant to philosophy, what. i. 
57: — errors in syllogizing, consist in 
what. ibid. :— error from supposing some 
things to exist necessarily, others con- 
tingently or by accident, i. 60: — from 
placing some ideas in the understanding, 
others in the fancy, t 61. 
between true science and erroneous doc- 
trine ignorance is midway, iii. 25. 
error, what it is. iii. 32 : — is deception in 
presuming that something is past or to 
come, ibid.: — error from the length of 
an account, forgetting what went before, 
m. 35. 

not to be avoided without a perfect un- 
derstanding of words, iii. 90. 
no man's error becomes his own law. iii. 
264. 

of TV'rits of Error, vi. 46. 
error is in its own nature no sin. vi. 102. 

tpwf— signifies desire limited to one per- 
son, iv. 48. 

EsDRA— set forth the Scriptures in the 
form we have it in. iii. 374: — how he re- 
lates the death of Josiah. iiL 412: — no 
obedience promised to him by the Jews, 
iii. 474. ii. 248:— his restoration of the 
commonwealth, iii. 517 : — of the Temple 
of Jerusalem, ii. i 59. 

Essence — of any body, that accident for 
which we give it a certain name. i. 117. 
vii. 221 : — same essence, inasmuch as ge- 
nerated, called the form. i. 117: — by 
some called the formal cause, i. 131 : — 
not intelligible, ibid, 
the knowledge of the essence, is the 
cause of the knowledge of the thing it- 
self, i. 132. 

abstract e»senctt and sitbstantial forms, iii. 
672. vi. 215-16: — the doctrine of, built 
on the vain philosophy of Aristotle, iii. 
674. vi. 215 :— fright men fn)m obeying 
the laws, as birds are frightened trom 
the com with a man of straw, ibid, 
the absurdities that follow the error of 
separated essences, iii. 675. 



signifies no more than if we shonid tjSk 
of the xsness of things, iv. 394 : — is no 
part of the language of mankind, but a 
word devised by philosophers out of the 
copulation of names, vii. 81. 

Essex— Earl of, his fortunate expedition 
to Cadiz, vi. 202:— his son's failure, ibid^ 
— the son made general of the Parlia- 
ment army. vi. 298, 302 : — his character. 
vi 302-3 : — is suspected by the parlia- 
ment, and lays down his commission, vi. 
326 :— his death, vi. 332. 

Est, kari — the copula of the Latins and 
Greeks, iii. 673:— no word answerable to 
it in the Hebrew language, iv. 304. vii. 81. 

Esther — the history of Queen Esther, is 
of the time of the Captivity, iii. 371. 

Eternal — an eternal notr, or nunc-stans. 
i. 413. iii 35, 677. iv. 276, 299. 
whatsoever is eternal was never gene> 
rated, i. 431. 

Ether — a fluid ether so fills up the uni- 
verse, as to leave in it no empty space. L 
426: — the parts of, supposed to have oo 
motion but that received from bodies 
floating in them, not being themselves 
fluid, i. 448, 481 ; — has mingled in it in- 
numerable atoms of different degrees of 
hardness, and having simple motions. L 
474. 

etherial substance is the same in all 
bodies, i. 504: — has no gravity. L 519: 
— the reason, ibid. 

Ethics — why have the writings of geo- 
metricians increased science, whilst tnofe 
of ethical philosophers have incroased 
nothing but words, i. 9 : — ethical writ- 
ings, how used to confirm wicked men 
in their purpose, ibid.: — what chiefly 
wanting in them. ibid, 
what ethics treat of. i. 11. 

Etybiology — is not a definition. tL 30: — 
when true, shows light towards fi nHii^ 
out a definition, ibid. 

Eucharist — the worship of, is or is not 
idolatry, according to what iii 653-4: — 
the sacrament of instituted by Christ ii 
264. 

Euclid— his axioms, why not principles of 
demonstration, i 82: — why t^ey have 
gotten amongst men the authority of 
principles, ibid. :— the axioms of his foit 
Book capable of demonstration, i 119: — 
are not principles of demonstration, ibid. 
his definition of the «onie proportion. L 
157 : — of compound proportion, i, 162. 
has defined parallel right lines only.i 
189: — his solid angle, what i 198. 
to be taken in hand by the reader«befiiie 
proceeding to the geometry in ds gob- 
pore, i 204. 
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has given no definition of equality. L 
272. Tii. 197: — ^nor any mark whereby 
to judge of it, but congruity. ibid, 
he that has Euclid for a roaster, may be 
a geometrician without Vieta. L 314: — 
but not e contra, ibid, 
his three first definitions not to be reck- 
oned amongst the principles of geometry, 
why. vii 184: — his definition of a coin/, 
even to a rigid construer, sound and 
useful, vii. 200:^of a ttraight Une^ inex- 
cusable, vii. 202: — of a plane angk, its 
faults, vii. 203-4: — his definition of a 
bound and of figurt, viL 204: — of a circlt 
and ofparaUel gtraight Knes, viL 205 :— of 
a part, viL 207 : — of ratio, is intolerable, 
ibid.:— his Greek definition how to be 
rendered inEnglish. viL 208,229 :— his de- 
finition of compound ratio, vii. 209 : — may 
and ought to be demonstrated, vii. 210: 
— his definitions no part of his geome- 
try. viL 225 :— in his geometry, some few 
great holes. viL 245 :— never uses but 
one word for dovble and duplicate, viL 
245, 277, 299, 382. 

iifBoKifjLiiv — one of the two objects men have 
in meeting together. iL 5. 

EuMENiDES — madness ascribed by the 
Grecians to them. iii. 65. 

EusEBius — bishop of Csesarea, present at 
the council of Nice. iv. 397 : — his letter 
to absent bishops, to subscribe the creed, 
ibid. 

EusTACHio — and Hugenius, the trial which 
is the more skilful in optics, iv. 436. 

EuTocius — demonstrated what of com- 
pound raUo. viL 236. 

EuTTCHES — and Dioscorus, their heresy 
in affirming that there is but one nature 
in Christ, iv. 400. vi. 103, 176: — con- 
demned as Arianism. iv. 400. 

Evangelist — and prophet, in the Church, 
signified not an office, but gifts whereby 
men were profitable to the Church. iiL 
527. 

their scope, to establish the one article, 
that Jesus is Christ, iii. 59 1 . iL 308 :— prove 
that he was the true Christ and king 
promised by God, sent to renew the new 
covenant ii. 254. 

Evidence — is what iv. 28 : — is to truth, as 
the sap to the tree. ibid. : — is the life of 
truth, ibid.: — all evidence is conception. 
iv. 61 : — we do not believe, but Anou; things 
which are evident iv. 65. 

Evil — the object of his hate or aversion, 
that each nuui calleth eviU iiL 41 :^-of 
evil three kinds, in promise, in the end, 
mod in the means. iiL 41-2. 
inflicted on a man before his cause be 
heard, beyond that necessary for safe 



custody, is against the law of nature, iii 

303. 

See Good. 

Example — proves nothing. iiL 583. 

Excommunication — the sentence of, pro« 
nounccd by the apostle, or pastor. iiL 
501. iL 288: — but judgment on the merit 
of the case, by the Church. iiL 502. ii. 288. 
was part of the power of the keys. iiL 
502 :— the use and efft?ct of, before being 
strengthened by the civil power, was 
only to avoid the company of the ox- 
communicated, ibid. 562. ii. 289. iv. 198, 
389 : — for apostate Christians, where the 
civil power did not assist the Church, 
excommunication had in it neither dam- 
age nor terror, neither in this world 
nor the next iiL 503: — the damage re- 
dounded rather to the Church, ibid. 562. 
had no effect but upon believing Chris- 
tians, iii. 504: — was used before Christi- 
anity was authorised by the civil power, 
only for correction of manners, not errors 
of opinion, ibid. 

lieth for injustice,andfor a scandalous life. 
iiL 504:— but for excommunicating one 
that held this foundation, Jesus is Christ, 
no authority in the Scripture. iiL 505. 
no one can be excommunicate that is 
not a member of a Christian Church that 
has power to judge of the cause, iii. 
506. 

one Church cannot be excommunicated 
by another, iii. 506. iL 289. 
the sentence of, importeth advice not to 
keep company, or so much as to eat with 
the excommunicate. iiL 506. iL 289 : — 
against a sovereign prince or assembly 
is of no effect ibid. Il 290. iv. 198. 
has no effect upon kings and states, 
other than to instigate them to war upon 
each other. iiL 507. ii. 291: — has no 
effect upon a Christian that obeys the 
voice of his sovereign, whether Christian 
or heathen, ibid. : — has no efiect upon 
him that believes that Jesus is Christ. 
ibid.: — therefore upon a true and un- 
feigned Christian, none. ibid. : — nor upon 
a professed Christian, till his behaviour is 
contrary to the law of his sovereign, ibid, 
the child may keep company with its 
father or mother excommunicate, iii. 508. 
the power of, cannot be carried beyond 
the end for which the apostles and pas- 
tors are commissioned by Christ iiL 508 : 
— without the assistance of the civil 
power, is without effect, and ought to be 
without terror, iii. 508, 547. 
the name of fulmen excommunicationis, 
whence. iiL 508-9. 
where Christianity is forbidden, b putting 
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themselves out of the company of the ex- 
communicate, whore commanded, putting 
the excommunicate out of the congrega- 
tion of Christians, iii. 537. 
excommunication by the apostles, was a 
denouncing of the punishment to be in- 
flicted bv Christ when in possession of 
his kingdom, iii. 562 : — then not property 
punishment as upon a subject, but re- 
venge as upon an enemy denying his 
right to his Kingdom, iii. 563. 
to excommunicate one's lawful king, 
what. iii. 690: — or any one without his 
authority, ibid. 

excommunication by the presbytery, the 
first knot upon the liberty of the early 
Christians, iii. 695. 

has no evil in it except the eternal pains 
consequent to it. ii. 284. 
is called by the Church, the act of re- 
taining sins. ii. 288: — by Paul, a deliver- 
ing over to Satan, iii. 504. ii. 288 ; — its 
end, the humbling to salvation, ii. 289. 
no man can excommunicate the subjects 
of an absolute government all at once, 
ii. 290. 

disputes about the authority of excom> 
municiition, are disputes aix)ut human 
sovereignty, ii. 317. 

was iuhtituted by our Saviour, iv. 197: — 
was adopte<l by the pastors of the primi- 
tive Church as a punishment for heresy. 
iv. 389-90. 

the effect of excommunication, vi. 172: 
— they that die excommunicate in the 
Church of England at this day, are 
daninecL vi. 174. 

ExcrsE — that by which a crime is proved 
to be nemo at all. iii. 287 : — can be only 
that which takes away the obligation of 
the law. ibid.:— the want of means to 
know the law. ibid : — not the want of 
diligence to entjuire. ibid.: — the terror 
of present death, iii. 288: — or any fact 
done for preservation of life. ibid. : — facts 
done by authority, are excu.sed against 
the author, ibid.: — facts done by autho- 
rity of the sovereign power, are totally 
excused, iii. 287. 

Exhortation — and dehortation, is coun- 
sel, with signs of vehement desire to 
have it followed, iii. 242: — have a reganl 
to the common passions and opinions of 
men in deducing reasons, iii. 243 : — are 
directed to the gotnl of him that giveth 
them, not of him to whom given, ibid, 
the use of, lieth only in speaking to a 
multitude, iii. 243. 

thoy that exhort and dehort when re- 
quired to givi» coun.Hol, are corrupt coun- 
sellors, iii. 243. 



are lawful, and also Undable, in him that 
may lawfully command, iii. 244: — bat 
are then, not counsel, but commuid. ibid. 

Exile — is what. iii. 303: — not in its own 
nature punishment. ibid.: — no soch pan- 
ishment ordained in Rome. iiL 304: — 
tends many times to the damage of the 
commonwealth, why. ibid, 
an exile is a lawful enemy of the com- 
monwealth, iii. 304. 
is made a punishment, how. iii. 304. 

Exorcise — the use of exorcism, holy water 
&c., kept in credit by favourinf^ the 
opinion of fairies, ghosts. &c. iiL 9-10:— 
the doctrine of exorcism and conjundoo 
of phantasms, whence, iii. 616, 644: — is 
rarely and faintly practised, but not yet 
given over. iii. 644. 

Expectation — presumption of the future, 
iv. 17: — is from remembrance of the 
past. ibid. 

Experience — those content with daily ex- 
perience, are men of sounder judgment, 
than those whose opinions, though not 
vulgar, are full of uncertainty and care- 
lessly rec«ived. i. 2. 

experience is nothing bnt memory. L 3. 
iii. 664. iv. 18: — ^is store of phantasms. 
arising from the sense of many things, 
i. 398. 

without experience and memory, no 
knowledge of what will prove pleasant 
or hurtful, i. 408. 

is much memory, or memory of many 
things, iii. 6, 664. 

by how much a man has more experi- 
ence of things past, by so much he u 
more prudent iii. 15: — is not to be 
equalkni by any advantage of natural and 
extemporary wit. iii. 15-16. 
much experience, prudence, iii. 37, 60:— 
to observe by experience, and remember 
all the circumstances that may alter the 
success, impossible, ibid . 
the want of, sometimes the cause (»f the 
folly of many and great digressions in 
discourse, iii. 58. 

experience of men of equfd age, not mnck 
unequal as to quantity. iiL 60: — ^lieaia 
what ibid. 

all actions and speeches proceeding from 
experience, why honourable. iiL 79-60. 
is but HMnembrance of what conseqnenti 
have followe<i what antecedents, it. 16, 
27: — concludes nothing universally, iv. 
18 : —no conclusion from experience that 
anything is just or unjust, trme or /At, 
&c. 
all knowledge is but experience. Iv. 3J7. 

Experiment — mean and common experi- 
ments are better witnesses of natoR^ 
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than those that are forced by fire and 
known bot to few. viL 117. 

ExTBNgioN — space falsely taken to be the 
extension of l>odies. L 93, 102. 
to divide a body, its extension, and the 
idea of that extension, is the same with 
dividing any one of them. i. 108. 

Extenuation — that by which a crime is 
made less, iii 287 : — sudden passion, an 
extenuation, iii. 291. 

ExTBEMB — ^and mean, what L 98. 

Ete — spies are the eyes of the common- 
wealth, ill 231. 

that many eyes see more than one, to be 
understood of counseUors, when. iii. 249 : 
— are apt to look asquint towards their 
private benefit, iii 250. 
no one takes aim with more than one 
eye. iii 250. 

EzBKiBL — prophecied in the Captivity, iiL 
373. 

EzBA — the book of, written after the Cop- 
tknty. iii 371. 



Fabius — ^the dictator, deprived of his dic- 
tatorship by the Boman people, it 104. 

Faction — one of the greatest of human 
powers, iii. 74. 

leagues of subjects are commonly called 
factions. iiL 223 : — a number of men part 
of a sovereign assembly, consulting apart 
to guide the rest, is a faction unhwfuL 
ibid. :— to entertain more servants than 
required for the government of his estate, 
is in a private man faction and unlawful 
iii. 224: — fiu^ons for kindred, govern- 
ment of religion, or of state, are unjust 
ibid. 

no war so fierce, as between those of dif- 
ferent factions in the same common- 
wealth. iL 7 : — ^fiuitions arise out of great 
assemblies, out of factions sedition and 
civil war. iL 138. 

mfaetiomj whatiL 139, 1 75-6 -.—the word, 
whence derived, ibid.: — how brtd in a 
commonwealth. iL 163: — how governed 
by a faction, ibid.: — ^is a dty within a 
city. ii. 176. 

factions soon find out that an absolute 
monarch, that is a general, is necessary 
for defence and peace, iv. 169. 

Faibv AX — a ri^t presbyterian, but in the 
luuids of the army. vi. 334: — ^replaces 
the fugitive members, is made generalis- 
simo and constable of the Tower. vL 
34 1 . — refuses to fight against the Scotch 
presbyterians, and lays dovm his com- 
mission. VL 371. 

Faibibb — and ghosts, whence the opinion 
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of. iiL 9 : — ^the opinion of, either taught 
or not confuted, for whose ends. iiL 9-10. 
and bugbears, gods of the Gentiles, iii 
100. 

their kingdom, invisible, walking in the 
dark. iiL 316. 

ghosts, fairies, and other matter of old 
wives' tales. iiL 605, 697. vii. 58. 
the kingdom of darkneu and the kingdom 
of the fairiet. iiL 697-700. 
have but one universal king, Oberon. iiL 
698. 
Fatth — is the end or resolution of dis- 
course beginning at the saying of another 
man. iii. 54 : — to have faith in, and to 
believe a man, signify the same thing, 
ibid.: — whatsoever is believed on the 
authority of men only, is faith in men 
only. iiL 55. 

examples of the weakening of men's 
faith lu religion, iii. 107. 
keeping of, and violation of, in covenant 
iiL 120. ii. 29-30. 

the violation of, by some allowed for the 
getting of a kingdom, iii. 132. 
of the reward to be given after death to 
breach of faith, no knowledge, iii. 135: 
— such breach, not a precept of reason 
or nature, ibid. 

of supernatural law, is not a fulfilling, but 
only an assenting to it iii. 273 : — is not 
a duty, but a gift from God. ibid. 588,590. 
thtii faith i$ attained by supernatural tn- 
spiratioH, not by study andreamm, seditious 
doctrine, iii. 311. iL 156. 
a man must render a reason of his faith, 
iii. 311. iL 156: — faith comes by acci- 
dents all contrived by God. iiL 312, 588: 
— is not a miracle, ibid. :— is the gift of 
God. iii. 588, 590. 

men that know not the obligation of 
keeping faith, know not the right of 
any law of the sovereign, iii. 324. 
is one of the three hearings of the word 
of God. iiL 345. ii. 206: — cometh by hear- 
ing, iii. 589, 590. 

fection and civil war between the sword 
of justice and the dueld of faithy whence, 
iii. 461. 

has no relation to compulsion. iiL49 1,518. 
new articles of faith not to be made, 
obliging men to a needless burthen of 
conscience. iiL 505. 

is exempted from aU human jurisdicdon. 
iii. 518. 

no man that errs in any point of faith ne- 
cessary to salvation, can be saved. iiL 558. 
the violation of fiiith, is contrary to the 
divine law, both natural and positive. iiL 
579, 577, 580, 587. ii. 30. 
the faith of Christians has ever had for 
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the state of nAture, justify taking away 
life. It. 118. 

disposes to rebellion, bow. iv. 201. 
jnst fear dispensetb not witb the pre- 
cepts of God, but extenuatcth the fault, 
how. ▼. 291. 
Feuctty — continual success in obtaining 
the things from time to time desired, iii. 
51, 85. IV. 33: — the felicity ordained by 
God for them that devoutly honour him, 
will be known only when enjoyed, ibid. : 
— of this life, consists not in the repose 
of a mind satisfied, iii. 85. 
of beasts, the only felicity the enjoyment 
of their daily food and lusts, iii. 94. 
extraordinary felicity, one of three only 
testimonies of divine calling. iiL 107: — 
the opinion of the felicity of another, can 
be expressed only by words, iii. 349. 
consists not in having prospered, but in 
proq)ering. iv. S3. 
Felont— the meaning and derivation of 
the word. vi. 80-2 : — ^whether treason is 
felony, vi. 84. 
fdo de te, who. vi. 88. 
felony comprehends both robbery and 
theft, vi. 91 :— cutting and carrying away, 
without laying down, another man*s 
wheat or gras^ is not felony, why. vi. 
91-4 : — nor stealing a box of charters, vi. 
92. 

the punishment of. vi. 129:— instances of 
beheading for felony, vi 130: — an inno- 
cent man accused or felony ilieth for fear, 
and is afterwards found not guiltj, he 
shall forfeit his goods and chattels, vi. 1 37. 
Fermentation — the motion which con- 
gregates homogeneous, and dissipates 
heterogeneous bodies, i. 324. vii. 134: — 
in the parts of the air, how caused by the 
simple circular motion of the sun. i. 449. 
Febvob — all fervor not caused by fire. i. 
324 :— when heat found in it, caused by 
fermentation. L 325. 
Fever — rebuked by Christ iii. 68. 
Fiction — definition of fiction of the mind. 

iv. 11. 
Fidejussor — what. iiL 152. 
Fidelity — a branch of natural justice, iii. 

259. 
FiPTH-MoNARCHT Men — their party in 
the Civil War. \i. 1 67 :— one of the brood 
hatched by the presbyterians. vi. 333 : — 
their tenet, what vi. 391. 
Figure — the variety of figures, arises out 
of the variety of motions by which made. 
1.69-70. 

is quantity, determined by the situation 
of all its extreme points, i. 202: — like 
figures, what ibid. :~figures alike placed, 
ibid. : — whether any figure be like or un- 



like to any other proposed fignrey how to 
be known, ibid. 

figure deficiaUj what i 247; compkit, 
wnat ibid. : — complement of a deficieoC 
figure, what ibid.: — deficient fignn 
made by a quantity decreasing to no- 
thing by proportions proportional tad 
commensurable, is to its complement in 
what proportion, ibid. : — ^the magnitiides 
of all deficient figures, whose bases de- 
crease in proportions proportional to 
those by which their altituoes decietse, 
how to he compared with the magnitiidei 
of their complements, and of their oom* 
plete figures, i. 251. 

now three- sided deficient figures maybe 
described, i. 253. 

how to draw a straight line touching a 
deficient figure in any point L 256:— in 
what proportion a deficient figore ezceedi 
a rectilineal triangle of the same altitude 
and base. ibid. : — in what proportion the 
solids of three-sided deficient figures ex- 
ceed a cone of the same altitude and baset 
L 258. 

how to describe in a paraDeloersm a 
plain deficient figure, so that it be to a 
triangle of the same base and altitode as 
another deficient figure, plain or solid, 
twice taken, is to the same deficient figura 
together with the complete figure in 
which it is described, i. 259 : — Uie pro- 
portions of the spaces described with ac- 
celerated velocity in determined times, to 
the times themselves, the velocity bebg 
accelerated in various degrees in the se- 
veral times. L 260-62: — ^if the velocitf 
varies as the time, it increases as tM 
numbers in immediate snocesaon from 
unity, i. 262 : — if it varies as the squsn 
of the time, it increases as the numbers 
from unity, missing every other number. 
i. 263 : — if as the cubes of the times, thn 
as the numbers from unity, misong two 
in every place, ibid. 

if any hue or superficies decrease in prs- 
portions commensurable to tibe propor- 
tions of the times in which they decrease, 
the magnitudes of the figures deacribed 
may be known, i. 264. 
the principle of philosophy, which is the 
foundation of the doctrine of dsficwDt 
figures. L 264. 

the causes which determine the quanti- 
ties of two deficient figures, whereof oss 
is the complement of Uie other, dlifoia 
what i. 264. 

by describing deficient figures in a p^ 
rallclogram, may be found any numMf 
of mean Droportionals between two gifsi 
straight lines. L 267. 
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FiLon— vued by the common people of 
IVsnce 18 we use the word /dbn. vL 81 : 
— signifieth what ibid. 

FmcH — Chancellor, his flight vi 270. 

FiBE — ^warms, not because it is body, bat 
because it is hot i. 121. 
bow generated from the snn. i. 450. 
is said to be ecnerated, when a body by 
th^ motion o? its parts both heats and 
shines at once. i. 451 : — ^is not a body 
distinct from matter combustible, but the 
matter itself when it shineth and heateth. 
ibid. : — cause of the shining and heating 
in body, is the cause of the generation of 
fire. ibid. 

how generated by the collision of two 
flints, i. 453. 

generates an endeaTOur to simple motion, 
bow. L 455. 

makes some things soft, others hard, why. 
i455>6. 

hay laid wet together in a heap, why it 
becomes heated. L 456. 
penerated by attrition, i. 459: — caused 
by the endeavour of the fluid particles to 
get out ibid. 

why it makes black any combustible 
matter before burning. L 464. 
hardens by eraporation. i 477. 
a man bom bUiid, from hearing it talked 
of and feeling it may know that there is 
such a thing as fire, but cannot have an 
idea of it in his mind such as they have 
that see it iii 93. 

one of the gods of the Grentiles. iiL 99. 
is the only heid body here on earth, iv. 
6: — ^worketh by motion equally every 
way. ibid.: — ^being enclosed, is extin- 
guished, ibid.: — works by dUatation and 
tomtraeHom alternately, imd. :— produces 
thereby motion in the brain, how. iv.6-7. 
is whti. viL 119:-4s not flame, ibid.:— 
how generated by friction, vii. 124. 

Fish — why not pressed to death at the 
bottom of the sea. rit 13, 139-141. 

FiTKHEBBBST — Ih Natura Brtvnam. vi. 39. 

FiTBBM — the particular power or ability 
for that whereof a man is said to 1>6 
worthy, iii. 84. 

FuLME — is greater or less of matter com- 
pounded S( hard Httle bodies, as they fly 
out in greater or less quantities. L 454 : 
— ^why wood and other things flame with 
a manifest mixture of wind. ibid. 
is nothing but an aggregate of shining 
particles, i 455. vii 30, 119:— the cause 
€i, what ibid. riL 29-30. 
why glasa is easily melted by blowing 
the small flame of a candle, i 455. 

FL ailEmi ia seaming kindness. iiL 89. 



Fleta — ^wTote in the time of Edward n. 
vi.32. 

Fleetwood — yi, 402, 403: — made lieute- 
nant-generaL vL 408. 

Flexion — ^supposes mutation in respect of 
situation in respect of the smallest parts 
of the body bent i. 343 : — causes an ac- 
cession from the interior to the exterior 
parts, ibid. 

Fluid — what bodies so called, i. 334, 425: 
— conceived by some to consbt of small 
grains of hara matter. L 417: — may be 
conceived to be of its own nature as ho- 
mogeneous as either an atom, or as va- 
cuum itself, ibid. 

divides itself into parts perpetually fluid. 
1. 426. 

intermingled with atoms and confined in 
a small space, how it becomes hard. L 
476-7. 

fluid bodies, the more swiftly they de- 
scend, the smaller the particles into 
which they are dissipated, i. 513. 
fluid bodies are made cold by the pres- 
sure of the air. L 472, 522:— no fluid 
body has any gravity in its own element 
vii. 13. 

Flux and Reflux — See Tides, Sea. 

Fool — a natural fool may nod to the 
strokes of the clock, but can never know 
what hour it strikes. iiL 22. 
fools value words by the authority of an 
Aristotle, or of any doctor if but a man. 
lu. 25. 

hath said, there is no such thing as 
justice. iiL 132: — hath miid in his heart, 
there is no God. ibid. iv. 293. 
over natural fools no law. iii. 257 : — in- 
capable o£just and unfust. ibid. 

Force — cannot be said to have quantity, 
otherwise than by motion and solid L 26. 
is velocity of motion computed in every 
part of the magnitude moved. L 115: — 
is impetus or quickness of motion, mul- 
tipli^ either into itself, or into the mag- 
nitude of the movent L 212. 

FoRGiYENESS—is the restitution of liberty. 
iiL 126. 

Form — of a body, its essence, inasmuch as 
generated. L 117: — by production or 
perishing of accident, the subject is said 
to be changedj of form, to be generated or 
destroyed L 118. 

is power, as recommending to the favour 
of women and strangers. liL 75. iv. 38. 
matter, body, and /brm. iv. 309. 

Fortitude — magnanimity in danger of 
death or wouncb. iiL 44. 
the cause, and not the degree of daring, 
makes fortitude. iiL 147. li. 49. 
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is the faculty of resisting those daneers 
which are more hardly declined Uian 
overcome. iL 49 :— is a precept of reason, 
ibid. 

EoBTUNE — good, if lasting, why honoura- 
ble, iii. 79. iv. 39 :— ill-fortune and losses, 
dishonourable, ibid. ibid, 
all men inquisitive of the causes of their 
own good and evil fortune, iii. 94: — 
which for the most part invisible, ibid. : 
— have nothing to accuse of their for- 
tune but some power invisible, iii. 95. 
the solicitude for, inclines to fear and 
hinders from the search of the causes of 
other things. iiL 96 : — occasions the 
feigning of many gods. ibid, 
hoped for superstitiously, from things 
having no part in the causing of it. iii. 
97 : — the declarations of powers invbible 
concerning good and evil fortune, how 
guessed at by men. iii 98. 
their own ignorance invoked by the 
Gentiles under the name of Fortune, iii. 
100: — men made to believe that they 
should find their fortunes at the oracles 
of Delphi, Delos &c. iii. 102:— or in the 
leaves of the Sybils, ibid. :^-or in the 
speeches of madmen, supposed to be pos- 
sessed, ibid. : — or in the stars at their na- 
tivity, ibid.:— or in thumomancy.ibid.: — 
or in necromancy, ibid. :^-or in augury, 
ibid.:— or in haruspicina. ibid.:^or m 
dreams, or in the chattering of birds, 
ibid. : — or in metoposcopy or palmistry, 
ibid. :— or in omiiia, porttnta, and ostenta, 
iii. 103. 

is put by the Schools for the cause of 
things contingent, iii. 679. 
good fortune, is but the favour of God. iv. 
38. 

France— silly young men that affect a 
broken English, in order to be thought 
perfect in the French language, iv. 342. 

Fraud — and force, the two cardinal virtues 
in war. iii. 115. 

no fraud can be pioua but in him that 
hath lawful right to govern whom he be- 
guileth. iv. 297. 

Frederick Barbarossa — the emperor, 
held the stirrup for Pope Adrian, iii. 
694 : — was not likely, if he had not done 
it, to have succeeded in the empire, ibid.: 
— in his time the Pope, hanng got the 
upper hand of him, first introduced the 
punishment of burning for heresy, vi. 
104. 

Free— :/Jw-ict//, or any free but free from 
being hindered by opposition, words ab- 
surd. iiL 33. 

Kfree man, what iii. 196. 
the words free and liberty, when applied 



to anything but bodies, are abused, in. 
197. 

the way is free, a free gift^ to apeak fretHj, 
what they mean. iiL 197 i—free-wiUf what 
ibid. 

he is free, that can be free when hewiO. 
lu. 252. 

the (questions about free-wiU^ are philo- 
sophical. iL 318. iv. 182: — are matter of 
controversy amongst other than Chris- 
tians, iv. 182. 

he is free to do a thing, that may do or 
forbear as he has the wilL iv. 240, 275. 
free from comptdMwn and free frcHn mm*- 
sitatUm, how to be distinguished, iv. 
261-2. 

free agent, the ordinary definition o( non- 
sense, iv. 275. 

free-wUl, not mentioned amongst ancioit 
philosophers, nor the early Chriatianii 
V. 1: — a doctrine introduced by the 
Church of Rome, ibid.: — cast ont by 
Luther and Calvin, but introduced agnn 
by Arminius. v. 1-2: — ^became in soDt 
part the cause of the folloiring tronbhs. 
v. 2. 

a free agent, he that has not yet madi 
an end of deliberating, v. 352. 
the controversy between the epiioopa- 
lians and presbyterians about fr m wJL 
vL241. 

Freeze— see Ice, Snow, Water. 

Frenchman— a name that formerly con- 
prehended all foreigners, especially Ihs 
Normans, vi. 84. 

Friar — monks and friars, why ezenot 
from the tributes and tribunals of tM 
state. iiL 609 : — their numbers in msBj 
places enough to furnish an army far 
the Church militant to fight against 
tlieir princes, iii. 610: — are bound 1^ 
vow of simple obedience to their sops* 
riors. iii. 681. 

the order of preaching Friars, eame Mf 
when. vL 183. 

Friends — to have friends, is power. iiL 74. 

Frig us— the Latin word, whence, til lS6b 

Frith— of Forth, now become the booad 
betwixt the two nations. vL 374. 

Frugality — in poor men, a virtue. iiL 89: 
— maketh a man unapt to achieve ni^ 
actions as require the strength of msi^ 
men at once. ibid. 

Fruition — is the delight in the end tt- 
tained. iv. 32. 

Full — and emptv, what L 107. 

FuRT — madness from excess of pride.inJi 
the Furies, the spiritual oflficera of the 
Hell of the Gentiles. iiL 100:— ante 
that name the Gentilsa invoked tfatf 
own rage. ibid. 
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^ tf sifliifies the 
kiPtriiig together in tlie iniiia of things 



pnt «^ those jRsent. L 17: — has no 
beiB^ IB nstore, ismfictum of the mind 
ooljr. iiL 15. 

no co n cept i on of theyirfare. ir. 16 : — hot 
of coBc e ptioos pmtt, may be made m /k- 



Gabbisl— the angeL iiL 392 : — was hot m 
snpefnntnral plttntasm. ibid. : — his fore- 
telnn^ of oar Sanoor. iu. 401. 

Galil^— the fint that opened to ns the 
gate of natnral philosoph j muTersaL i. 



ms h jpotheab of die rerohition of the 
earth on its own axis and roond die son 
a cr j o iili ng to the order oT the signs, and 
ahoot its own centre contranr to the or- 
der of the signs. L 427-8: — has demon- 
straled that the Tdodtj of bodies de- 
armding lij the force or ^rwritj^ is ac- 
celerated in what proportion. L 514. riL 
9, 148, 151— his theorj oi sounds that 
^Ifier in hagkL ir. 36:— and of eomeord 
and dbeordL ibid. 

the animosity of die Roman dergj to- 
wards him. ir. 432: — has explained and 
confirmed die doctrines of Fhilolans 
concerning the motion of the earth. viL 
76: — makes the earth's motion to be the 
efficie n t cause of the moon's rerolntioa 
ahoot iL TIL 101: — assigns what canse 
for the earth's eceentricitj. viL 102. 

GABsrKT — Hcnr^, the Jesoit jiriest, exe- 
coted as a traitor, for what. ri. 77. 

GAasEsnif — L epis^ ded : — his tcstimonj 
to the 1MB CITS. Tii. 333:— his doctrine 
of wmmOwm not dillerent firom that of 
EpMoras. vn. 34a 

Gkesb— in die Capttoi iiL dedic 

GBKBsnrA — die word now nsoaDj trans- 
lated HdL vL 448. uL 615. 

GnsmATioii — the ways by which the 
aame thin^ may be generated, are many. 
L312. 

in generation, God has ordained toman 
a helper. iiL 186. 

Gekh— of the andentSw ir. 63. 

GssotA— has no perceptible tide. riL 14^ 

GnrriLss — their refigion arose from die 
mormceof how to disdngnish dreams 
from sense. nL 9: — worshipped diseases 
and health, Tirtnes and rices, as demons, 
m. 66:— of their gods it is tmly said, 
that they were created by hnmsin foar. 
iiL 95. 

thnr kwi^ers, coldrators of what 
figionuiiL 99. 



nothii^ that has a name, but what has 
been esteemed amonsst them either a 
god or a deriL iiL 99 : — their rarions 
god& iiL 99-100: — ibeir second or nd- 
nisterial gods. iiL 100: — ^inrented the 
worship of imagesw iiL 101 : — consecrated 
to their idols lands and rerenoes. ibid.: 
— attribnted to them the shapes, focol- 
des and passions, some of men, some of 
beasts, ibid.: — and the acdons proceed- 
ing from these pasaons. ibid.: — inrented 
the rarioos wavs of diTinadon. iiL 102. 
the end of their legislators, only to keep 
the people in obedience, iii. 103: — were 
carefol to impress the people with a be- 
lief of what things. iiL 103-4. 
their religion a part of their p(dicy. iiL 
103-5. 

the compt manners of their priests one 
canse of the success id the Christian 
religion. iiL 108. 

held apparitions to be real, not imagi- 
nary. liL 387: — ^what they understood 
Inr jpcriC iiL 388. 

their salradon shall proceed from Jeru- 
salem. iiL 453, 454: — were to be called 
in by Christ, if the Jews should rgect 
him. iiL 479. 

their ceremony of washing persons sup- 
posed to be doA that chance to recorer. 
lii. 484. 

the aposdes and the G«itiles could hare 
no controrersT concerning the authority 
to interpret t£e Scriptures^ iiL 511. 
are innted to come in and enjoy the 
happiness of God's kingdom. iiL 606: — 
are tolerated in the Roman Church, 
wheresoerer the pope's ecdesiasdcal 
power is receired. iiL 609. 
their gods, who. iiL 653: — the difficulty 
of obeying God or man, was a contro- 
rersy unknown to them, why. ir. 171. 
were aU AmAnpomorpl»^e». ir. 307: — 
their polytheism wmdeimned in the ApotF- 
Ua Cned. ir. 392. 

Gentilisx— old empty bottles of Gentfl- 
ism filled up with tne new wine of Chris- 
tianitr, that will not fail in time to break 
them. ui. 663: — the Church is not yet 
sufficiendy purged from Gentilism. iL 
318. 

Gbometbt — why hare die writings of 
geometricians increased science, whilst 
those of ethical philosophers hare in- 
creased words only. L 9. u. ded. 
from what kind of contempladon sprung. 
L 71: — consists in searching out the 
ways of simple motion. L 73. 87: — the 
natural philosopher must begin with 
geometry, why. ibid, 
the Gre^ and Latins appear to hare 
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held, that except in geometry there was 
no reasoning certain and enoing in sci- 
ence. L 86-7. 

the art of geometricians called bgittiea, 
what i. 89-90: — is not distinct from 
geometry, why. i. 90: — its three parts, 
what ibid, 
seeks the quantities of Bgares from the 

Proportion of lines and angles, i. 202: — 
e that would study it, must first know 
the nature of ouanUty, proportion, angle 
and figure, ibid. 

some Quantities determinable firom a 
comparison of the motions by which 
they are made, more easily than from 
the common elements of geometry. L 
265 : — the true teaching of geometry, is 
by synthesis. L 314. 

geometricians that reason absurdly about 
infinite and eternity, i. 413 : — geometry, 
wherein it is like wine. i. 414: — ^young 
geometricians think demonstrable what- 
soever is true, elder not i 414. 
the only science God has hitherto be- 
stowed upon mankind. iiL 23:— in it 
men begin at settling the signification 
of their words. iiL 24: — geometricians 
teach addition and subtraction in lines, 
angles, proportions &c., as arithmeticians 
in number, iii 30. 

the beginning ratiocination from defini- 
tions, a method used only in G:eometry. 
iiL 33: — its conclusions thereoy, made 
indisputable, ibid. :— none so stupid as to 
mistake in geometry, and also persist in 
it when his error is detected to him.iiL35. 
thought by the most part of men to be 
conjuring. iiL 36. 

all books of geometry would have been 
burnt, had it crossed any man's right of 
dominion, iii. 91. 

finds out the properties of figures from 
their construction, and new wa^s of con*^ 
struction from the properties. liL 664: — 
to what end. ibid. 

geometry and astronomy, the learning 
of the Chaldeans and Egyptians. iiL 666. 
is the mother of all natural science. iiL 
668. 

thought, in the Universities, to be magic 
and an art diabolical, iii. 671. 
is the philosophy of figfures. iL ded.: — 
to it man is indebted for all the commo- 
dities of life enjoyed by him. ibid, 
no poor geometrician but takes pride to 
be thought a conjurer. viL 73. 
is demonstrable, why. viL 184: — ^b the 
science of what vii. 191 : — runs quite 
through the whole body of natural phi- 
losophy. viL 196: — how much of it no 
part of philosophy. viL 205. 



the doctrine of the duty of privmto 
in a commonwealth, much more difficult 
than geometry, vii. 399. 

Germans — the inventors of hereditary 
coats of arms. iii. 81-2: — divided anci- 
ently amongst an infinite nnmber of lit- 
tle lords, iii. 82 : — from their conqnesli 
derived the custom of the ru^ht <u cer- 
tain persons to sit in the highest ooandl 
of state by inheritance. iiL 340. 
the name, whence. vL 153. 

Ghost — sensible species and gho8ti» why 
they cannot be things without oa. i 59 : 
— why their names copulated with the 
names of bodies cannot make a tme priK 
position, ibid. 

phantasms raised' in men wakinff asweQ 
as sleeping, and received for rei3 things 
under the name of ghosts and incorpo- 
real substances. L 402. 
firom what cause they that be timoccoi 
and superstitious fancy they see spuits 
and ghosts walking in chmrchyaraaTiiL 
9 : — the opinion rude people have now-a- 
days of fairies, ghosts, and witdhes, 
whence. ibid.:--the opinion of^ either 
taught or not confuted, for whose en^ 
iiL 9-10. 

what it is men call gkotU^ and the idea 
how gotten. iiL 96, 616, 674: — and what 
they think them to be. ibid. ibid. iUd. 
gkoitfy authority, set up against eML iii 
316 : — the fear of darkness and g;luMtik 
is greater than other fears. iiL 317. 
the coming of God the Holy Ghost d^ 
clared in what books of Scriptorei iiL 
377 i—Jenu fiUl of the Holp GAosC, that 
is, of zeal to do his fioher's work. iiL 
386. 

the Holy Ghost called the ^wmmm. in. 
4 1 1 : — why called Paradehu* liL 489. 
to the recei\'ing of the Holy Ghost, bap- 
tism how to be administered. iiL 531 : — 
the signs of the Holy Ghost whidi ac- 
companied all true bielievers were what 
graces. iiL 531-2:— means sometimeB not 
the third person in the Trinity, bnt the 
gifts necessary to the pastoral office. iiL 
545: — to speak against the Holy Ghos^ 
to speak against the Church, iii. 630. 
the descent of the Holy Ghost oo oar 
SaWour. iiL 641: — on the apostleibiiL 
654. 

by the Holy Ghost, in Scripture^ fre- 
quently underatood the eraoes and good 
inclinations given by it iiL642: — by tha 
descent of the dove on the apostles, sad 
by Christ*s breathing on them, and fcj 
giving the Holy Ghost by impositioB of 
hands, are to be nnden^ood what iiL 
654. 
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Gut — gi^pHitiows thanks, partof vor- 
m. 991 n. 217: — gift, fi«e- 
m. 121. iL 19. 

the voids, tmh 
JaL 122. 

fi. 1«L IT. ». 



areincfined to 
tatioB. but not to attempt. iiL ^ : — ^vhen 
danger appevrs, look on] r to bare their 
ittsafiMMBCT discorered. ibid. : — are in- 
cfined to rash engaging; and in the ap- 
pfoneh of danger to retire if ther can. 
liLW. 

one of the three principa] causes of qnar- 
rel amongst men. in. 112. ir. et2: — rain- 
glonr. the passon that is the most fre- 
quent caase o^ crime, m. 2S3: — allrain- 
glorioos men pcone to anger, whr. liL 
2W. 

glory is like boooor, if all men have it 
no one has it. iL 5:— consists in compa- 
rison, ibid. 

of internal glorrin^ what. ir. 40: 
is called ^ridr or a jsif c«fa- 

of bimseiC aeeordiBS' to what. ir. 
41 : — is /vt or noc according to vhaL. 
ibid.: — glorrixsg in the Jktiom of actions 
done br ocrselres, is exemplified in the 
fidde 0^ the fljr on the axle-tree. ibid, 
signs of raiai-glorT in gesture, vhaL. 
ir. 41. 
Gii>w-won]f — bas its ligbt from Ijing in 



BO I!|A; bnt vidi an intention of good to : the sunshine in the bent of 
the eirer. in. 138. n. 19. ' 453-4. 

in diiint nmihip, sifts, if of the best, Goi>— Urom 



r. L 



an erroneotts definition of 



of hononr. in. 353. iL 218:— are , 
t hank failings , ibid, n. 217. 

dr/ater#. n. 19. ir. < 
ibid. ibid. ; 

vbj. ir. 99. 
GfLBEST— doctor, bis opinion that the. 
is a great mag:neC riL 57. 

^ cnsilT wtlied br bloving the - 
of a cnAe. L 454:— rednccd to 
It IS vhite. L 463. 



L 495 :— the phenoaMBon of the shiTer- 
of a drop of glass, exphined. riL 
•7, 130-1: — ^Mm, ham made riL 170. 
GionT— or tiimnp h of mind, not worth no 

^ the stadjr of pfailocophT 

L 7- 

. joj aiisBgfirom imaeination of 

IS own povcr and afaifitT. iiL 45. 

ir. 40: — if gi onn ded on the flanerr of 

otiMra.or wppoifd br bimsrif for de- 

fisht in the eonflemmicca, is tmm yim§. 

ibid.:— whr called raia. ibid.: — vain- 

glorr from ffeiznins or supposing abtli- 

to Tounr men. iiL A6: 




hr age and emplori 

inddeB g^orr, fanghier. iiL 46. ir. 46. 

the kagnage of rain-gk'7 ** 
m.50. 

WK'Ciarr cnnaes maflnsaL hl aS* 

VOL- XI. 



space, rasb coochssion of 
pbers that it is impossible for God to 
create more worlds than one. L 93w 
on bringin$r his people into Jndaea, gare 
to the priesss the first frints ics i'i »gd to 
binudl. L412: — the nature of infinite 
and eternal known to him onlr. ibid.: — 
br wbom be wills that ther should be 
judged, ibid. 

can in fttt take one part from another, 
as we can in imnfimmtitm. L 446: — it be- 
longs to bim as well to ansment infi- 
nitelj as infinitelT to diminish ibid.: — 
bis majiestT appears no less in small 
things than in great. L 447. 
can make unnatunl apparitions^ uL 10: 
— that be makes them oftener than ho 
chansvs the coorse of nature^ no point 
of Chiiiktian £utli. ibid. : — under pretext 
that GxmI can do anvtbine. evil men saj 
anTtfaing that serves their torn. ilnd. : — 
a wise man will bdicTc them, bow Cu*. 
ibid. 

bis name is used, not that we maj con- 
ceive, but that we mar honour mm. iiL 
17. 

the £rst author of speech. iiL 18. 
if a man after entertaining tou with 
sober disocvrse should tc-il tou be was 
God the Father, no &nher argument 
would be wanted of bis madness. iiL 
Spirit of Gcd taken for the 

k 
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fubstanoe of God. iii 66 :— any unusual 
ability or defect in a man, why taken to 
be eiuier God or the Devil in Mm. ilL 67. 
the thought of a cause eternal, that is, 
of God, now it proceeds from curiosity, 
iii. 92, 95-6: — the cause eternal, is that 
men call God. iii. 92, 93 : — no idea or 
image of him in the mind. ibid. ibid, 
from the innumerable variety of fancy, 
innumerable sorts of Gods, how. iii. 93 : 
— men make the creatures of their own 
fancy their gods. ibid, 
the gods created by human fear, a say- 
ing of the old poets, iii. 95. 
the acknowledging of one God, eternal, 
infinite &c., to be derived from the de- 
sire to know the causes and virtues of 
bodies natural, iii. 95: — without anidety 
for the future, iii. 96: — solicitude for 
their fortune, occasions the feigning of 
as many gods as there be men that feign 
them. ibid. 

is confessed by men that by their own 
meditation arrive at his acknowledg- 
ment, to be incomprehensible, iii. 97 : — 
this rather than aefine his nature by 
^fnrit incorporeal, ibid, 
nothing that has a name, but what has 
been esteemed amongst the Gentiles 
either a god or a devil, iii. 99, 100: — 
the second or ministerial gods of the 
Gentiles, iii. 100: — as much variety of, 
as of business. iiL 101. 
the mongrel gods of the Gentiles, iii. 
101. 

all such vices as are taken to be against 
law rather than against honour, attri- 
buted to their gods by the Gentiles, iii. 
101. 

the policy of the Gentile lawgivers, to 
have it believed that that was displeasing 
to the gods, which was forbidden by the 
laws. iii. 103: — that the anger of the 
gods was appeased by ceremonies, sacri- 
fices &c. iii. 104: — that calamities, pub- 
lic and private, proceeded from their an- 
ger, for neglect or mistake in worship, ib. 
made himself a peculiar kingdom, where, 
iii. 105:— in his kingdom, the policy and 
laws civil are a part of religion, ibid, 
is king of all the earth, iii. 105, 481, 
522, 606: — may be king of a chosen 
people, as the general of the whole army 
may have a peculiar regiment iii. 105. 
deposed from reigning over the Israel- 
ites. iiLl08,314, 419, 449, 470,479,533. 
covenant with God, how to be made. iii. 
125. ii. 22. 

power invisible by every man wor- 
shipped as God. iii. 129: — is feared by 
men as a revenger of perfidy, ibid. 



swearing by €k>d nnneoesaftrilj, b bnt 
profaning his name. iiL 130. 
the kin^om of God is gotten bj no- 
lence. iii. 132. 

the true God may bepenonmted. iii 150: 
— was personated by Mosea, Christ, and 
the Holy Ghost, iii. 150, 877» 465, 485, 
486-7,498. 

the great Leviathan, a mortal god. ill 
158. 

no immediate covenant with God. iiL 
125, 160:— a covenant with God, the 
pretence for deposing their lawfiil sove- 
reign. iiL 160. 

the voluntary actions of men proceed 
from a chain of causes whose first link 
is in the hand of God. iii. 198 : — is not 
the author of all men's actionaiu.198: — 
is the cause of all passions and Mppetitei 
of men. ibid. 624-5. 

freely giveth or for labour selleth to 
mankind the commodities yielded by the 
two breasts of our common mother, the 
land and sea. iiL 232. 
the laws of nature are the laws of God. 
iiL 147, 264, 272,273,275,343,348,312, 
580, 587, 601. iL 50, 186, 20S, 210. iv. 
111,284. 

the positive laws of God« are what iiL 
272. iL 186:— the authority to dedare 
them, cannot be known to others without 
a supernatural revelation, iii. 273:— tet 
every subject bound to obey all laws de- 
clared to be such by the oommonweeltftu 
iiL 275. 

the marks of God*8 eztraoidinaiy hsnfot, 
what ilL 273. 

is the author of nature, iii. 299, 3Si, 349: 
— of all the works of nature. It. 65. 
in his kingdom, there may be three per- 
sons independent, without breedi of 
unity in God. iiL 318. 
non habebU Deoi a&mat^ the dears of 
change of government is a breech of 
this commandment iii. 327 : — the eseood 
commandment violated by the people*! 
adoration of popular men. iMo.; — the 
third by speaking ill and dispating tht 
power of the sovereign, iii. 328. 
the king of the Jews. iiL 328, 692. S. 
pref. iL 234 : — ^is the king of kingSi inL 
333, 343. 

the two rocks, of too much obedieDes to 
the civil power or to the oommaiidi d 
God. iii. 343, 584. ii. 204. 
whether they vrill or not, men most il* 
ways be subject to the divine power. fiL 
344. iL 204: — by denying his fiiistwinfL 
they may shake off uieir eeie, bat aoC 
their yoke. ibid, 
creatures irrational, atheiati, «n aoC 
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snbjeeto in his Idngdom. iiL 344. n. 199, 
204-5: — his subjects are wha ibid. iL 
S05:— «]] not his saljjects sre his ene- 
mies, ibid. ibid. 

decUres his Isws, hj natural reason, by 
reyelationy and bj the Tdoe of some 
man. iiL 345. iL 205. 
his word triple, rtEikmal^ $em$ible, and 
propkede. iiL 345. iL 205-6 :— the hearing 
of his word threefold, right reamm, taut, 
/BC&.iL206. 

his kin^om twofold, matmral and pro- 
pketie. iu. 345. iL 206. 
the right whereby he reigneth over men, 
to be derired from his irresistible power. 
iiL 345, 346, 707. iL 206. It. 295 : — the 
right of afflicting derived, not always 
from men's sin. but from God's power. 
iiL 346. iL 207. ir. 260. t. 17, 229:~tbe 
question, by what right he dispenses the 
prosperities and adversities of this life. 
111. 346. 11. 207, 

to honour hioi, is to think as highly of 
his power and goodness as is possible. 
iiL 348. ir. 257. 
has no ends. iiL 350. 
the attributes of^ are exiHemee. iiL 351. iL 
213. ir. 59: — the rest are »eg<Miive attri- 
butes, or mperkUtva or mde/imiie, iiL 352. 
iL 216. ir. 426. 

by his attributes is meant to be declared, 
not what he is, but how much we admire 
and are ready to obey him. iiL 352, 383, 
415.iL2I6.ir. 60. T. 6. 
the saying of the philosophers, that the 
woridfOr the mml ^ the world, waa God, 
was unworthy of him. iiL 351. iL 213. 
by God, is understood the cause of the 
world. iiL 351. iL 214 : — to deny that the 
world was created, is to deny that there 
is a God. ibid. ilnd. 

to take from him the care of mankind, 
is to take from him his honour. iiL 351. 
iL 214: — to say he is /buie, to attribute 
to him JSgmrt, to say we have an idea of 
him, to attribute to him part$ or totaSijf, 
to say he is in this or that place is not 
to honour him. iiL 351, 647. iL 214-15: 
— to say he is mtoved or retUth, to say 
there be mare goA thamome, to attribute to 
him anyjMMnw fiiculty, is not to honour 
him. iii. 352. iL 215. 
trtEf is to be attributed to God only as 
the power bj which he eflfecteth every- 
tiiing. iiL 352. iL 215. 
but one name whereby to signifjr our 
conception d his nature, i ax. iii. 353. 
iL 216: — of his relation to us, but one 
name, God, ilnd. ibid, 
the name God contains, foiker, kmg^ and 
JML iiL 353. ii, 216. 



to swear by none but God, naturally a 
sign of honour, why. iiL 353. iL 217 : — 
to speak considerately of him, a part of 
rational worship, why. ibid. ibid, iy.67 : — 
his name not to be used rashly and to no 
purpose, ibid. ibid. : — to be usied only by 
order of the commonwealth, and on what 
occasions, ibid. ibid. 

disputing of his nature, is contrary to his 
honour, why. iiL 353. iL 217. iv. 181: — 
natural science can teach us nothing of 
his nature, iii. 354. iL 217. 
the attributes given to him have no sig- 
nification of philosophical truth, but of 
Eioos intention to do him the greatest 
ononr possible. iiL 354, 383, 415, 672, 
677. V. 6. 

disputations about his nature tend not to 
his honour, but to that of our own wit 
and learning, iii. 354: — are but vain 
abuses of his sacred name. ib. ii. 217-18. 
obedience is more acceptable to him than 
sacrifice. iiL 355. iL 218. 
his attributes have their sip;nification by 
constitution of men. iiL 355 : — the attri- 
butes to be taken and used for signs of 
honour in public worship, are ordained 
by the sovereign. iiL 356. iL 219. 
the saying in the Scriptures, it is better 
to obey God than man, nas place in his 
kingdom by pact only. iiL 356. 
in his word, many things above, but 
nothing contrary to reason. iiL 360. 
speaks to man immediately, or mediately. 
iiL 361 : — how he speaks immediately to 
one man, cannot be known by anotner. 
ibid. : — speaks to all men in the Scrip- 
tures not immediately, but by mediation, 
how. ibid. 

to say God has spoken to one in a dream, 
is to say one has dreamed that God spake 
to one. iiL 361. 

can* speak to a man by dreams, visions, 
or inspiration, but obliges no other man 
to believe he has done so. iiL 362. 
revolt from God, equivalent to revolt 
from the king, where. iiL 363. 
when he speaks to any subject, ought to 
be obeyed, whatever any earthly poten- 
tate may command to the contrary .uL366. 
God the Father, Son^ and Hofy Ghoet, iiL 
376. 

the person of God at several times re- 
presented by Moses, the man Christ, and 
the apostles and their successors, iii. 377, 
465, 485, 486-7. 

the difficulty in the question, how we 
know the SeriptureM to be the word of God, 
wherein it lies. iii. 377, 588:— that God 
is the original author of them, believed 
by alL iiL 378. 
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private authority from God obli^s him 
only to whom he has revealed it. liL 379 : 
— men out of pride and ignorance take 
their own dreams and extravagant fan- 
cies for testimonies of God*s spirit.iii.379. 
is in the Scriptures said to be a spirit 
iii. 383 ; — this falleth not under human 
understanding, ibid. 

the spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters^ the place best understood how. 
ui. 383. 

the angels of God, what. iii. 387. 
blew into man the breath of life, how to 
be understood, iii. 394: — the word in- 
fusedf in speaking of the graces of God, 
is an abuse of it iii. 395. 
the kingdom of God^ how understood in 
the writings of divines, iii. 396:— never 
there taken in the proper signification of 
the word kingdom, ibid.: — signifies in 
most places of Scripture a kingdom pro- 
perly so called, constituted by the votes 
of the Israelites, iii. 397, 400, 403, 444: 
— sometimes taken metaphorically, for 
dominion over sin. ibid, 
from the creation God has reigned over 
all men naturally^ over sonic peculiarly. 
iii. 397, 707:— his kingdom, afti^r the 
deluge, consisted in the eight persons 
not destroyed, iii. 397. 
covenanteth with Abraham, iii. 274, 397. 
ii. 227. 

his kingdom is properly his civil sove- 
reignty over a peculiar people by cove- 
nant, iii. 398-403, 440, 44 1 , 444, 463, 707. 
the whole earth is God's, but all the 
earth is not holy. iii. 400. 
in his kingdom f God was king, and the 
Iligh Priest, after the death of Moses, 
his sole viceroy, iii 400, 435, 463, 482, 
707. 

the restitution of God as king of Israel, 
foretold by the prophets, iii. 401, 403, 
606. il 306. 

his kingdom a real, not a metaphorical 
one, both in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, iii. 402. 

the contention and war about who it is 
by whom God speaks to us, whence, iii. 
403-4. 

was the Holy One. of IsrtuL iii. 404. 
how by the woman of Kndor he caused 
the death of Saul. iii. 414, 426. 
speaks to his pruphets, in what way. iii. 
415-16:— how he spake to Adam, Eve, 
Cain, and Noah. iii. 416: — how he ap- 
peared to Abraham and the patriarchs, 
ibid. 710: — after the time of Moses, 
spake to mau always by a vision or 
dream, iii. 417. 
spake to Moses as a man speaketh to his 



friend, iii. 417 :•— bat still by an M^l, 
that is, by vision, ibid. 710:--ahe nuuuier 
of his speaking to Moses and the high- 
priests, not manifest. iiL 419, 710: — ^nor 
intelligible, iii. 420. 

disposes men to the Ttrtues, moral and 
intellectual, by several occaaiona natoral 
and ordinary, iii. 420 : — ^no sood indi- 
nation that is not of his operation. iiL 421, 
625 : — but not always supernatural ibid, 
his manner of speaking to the seventj 
elders.iii.42 1 :— of speaking by lota.iiL4SS. 
speaks sometimes by prophets wboM 
person he has not accepted, iii. 426. 
nature is his ordinary, not his imimwiiat* 
work. iii. 429. 

not the prophet, but the hand of Ged, 
works the miracle, iii. 432. 
our private judgment in all cases snb- 
mitted to God's lieutenant, iii. 436: — in 
the confession of faith, private rsasoa 
must submit to the reason of God's hen- 
tenant iii. 437. 

the kingtlom of God instituted by Mose& 
iii. 400, 440, 463, 605,617. ii. 143:— iait 
reigneth by his lieutenant iii. 444, 463, 
482, 707. 

shall be the king in the new kingdom of 
heaven, his throne being in heaven, with- 
out necessity for man to ascend higher 
than his footstool, iii. 441, 455-6. 
his kingdom, after the coming again of 
our Saviour, shall be on earth, iii. 444,455. 
the inHuence of the doctrines oonoemiiir 
the kingdom of God on the kii^gdom^ 
man. iii. 444. 

his kingdom was in Palestine, iii. 449 ^- 
shall be at the coming again of Chiist 
in Jerusalem, iii. 453, 454. 
no contract can add to the obligation by 
which all men are bound to obey Goa 
111. 461. 

he only knoweth the heart iii 46S, 547. 
now speaketh in the Scriptures, iii 4<7. 
consented to the Israelites casting of 
his government iii. 470, 606. ii. 248. 
whosoever had the supreme authority ia 
his kingdom, represented Qod'a persoBi 
iii. 475. 

was not called by the name of _ . 
till he sent into the world hia son Jc 
iii. 475, 485. 
the retfeneration is not a kingdom, bat n 
earnest of the kingdom of God.iii.479-ML 
made use of the malice and ingraUtods 
of the Jews to reduce his elect to thor 
former covenanted obedience. iiL 4801 
is one person as represented by MoM^ 
another as represented by Christ iii> 
485:— -^ve his spirit to Mosea, moi hf 
imposition of hands. iiL 486: — ^hat 
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represented erer onoe the apoeUes by 
their snocessora in the office of teaching 
and preaching that had recelTed the 
holy Spirit, iii. 487. 

how he may be said to be fAree perwnM, 
iii 487 : — ndther penom nor Drhuty, as- 
cribed to him in the Bible, ibid, 
the miracles wrought by him through 
Moses, his Son, and the apostles, aU 
testify what. iii. 487. 
before the Um eomtmamdmenia, had given 
no law to men bat the law of nature, iii 
513: — no other law of God received 
amongst the Jews from Moses to the 
Captirity, bnt Deuteronomy. iiL 516. 
the kingdom of God, in the time of the 
apostles, was jet to come. iii. 526: — is 
yet to come. iiL 536. 
all lawful power is of God. iiL 567 :— im- 
mediately m the supreme governor, medi- 
ately in those in authority under him. ib. 
accepteth not a forced, but a willing 
obeoience. iiL 569. 

the difficulty of obeying both God and 
man, the most frequent pretext of sedi- 
tion and dvil war. iiL 584. vi. 224-32: — 
not yet solved, ibid. : — the command of 
Goa is to be obeyed rather than that of 
m man*s lawful sovereign or father. iiL 
584. ii. 299, 315. iv. 363:— the difficulty 
lies in not knowing whether the com- 
mand be God's or noL iiL 584. ii. 299 : — 
to those that can distinguish what is and 
what b not necessary to be received into 
the kingdom of God, the difficulty is 
none. iiL 585. iL 299. iv. 186, 188. 
in all our actions accepteth the will for 
the deed. iiL 586, 599, 600. iL 261, 264. 
IT. 1 15, 186 :— Hcrnly in the fkithfiiL iiL 600. 
his law whidi commands obedience to 
the law civil, commands obedience to all 
the precepts of the Bible. iiL 587. 
an good tnings proceed from God. iii.590. 
the^ is no man thmt hath not transgressed 
the kw of God. iiL 599. 
obedienoe to God and the civil sovereign, 
whether Christian or infidel, easily re- 
conciled. iiL 600: — there can be no con- 
tradiction between the laws of God and 
those of m Christian commonwealth. iiL 
601. 

after the kingdom of God by covenant 
with Moses, which ended in Saul, there 
was no other kingdom of God in the 
worid by covenant iiL 606: — the second 
eoming of Christ not yet bein^, the king- 
dom <H God is not yet come. ibid, 
can as easily raise a dead body, as raise 
inanimated dust and clay into a Mring 
creature. iiL 613-14, 631 :— created man, 
hoiw. iiL 615: — aaid, when Noah came 



out of the ark, he will no more smite 
amnem animam vheniem, ibid. 
God kmow9 what or where, phrases signi- 
fying that we understand not. iii. 623. 
worketh in men both to do and to wilL 
111. 624. 

hard to say that he should punish men's 
transgressions without end of time or 
limit of torture. iiL 625. iv.354. v. 103-4. 
in the kingdom of God, men shall not 
marry nor be given in marriage. iiL 625: 
— nor generate, ibid, 
God's command to the light, the firma- 
ment &c., was a mode of signif^'ing the 
power of his word. iii. 641. 
when he had brought his people into the 
promised land, did not subdue the na- 
tions, but left many of them as thorns 
in their sides, to awaken from time to 
time their piety and industry. iiL 643. 
the first law of God to the Jews, was 
that Ihey thomid not take for god» aliknos 
DECS, why. iiL 646 : — the second, not to 
worAip any toui^, why. ibid, 
finite gods called in the Scripture, vanity, 
lies, nothing, iii. 653. 

his walking in the garden, a vision. iiL 
658: — to draw a picture as for a repre- 
sentation of God, is against the second 
commandment ibid. 

his nature is incomprehensible. iiL 17, 
352, .383, 672, 677, 710. iv. 59, 66, 181, 
296,426. 

the priest that can make Grod, will be 
obeyed rather than the sovereign, or 
than God himself. iiL 67.5. 
how his will and preordaining of things 
to come, should be before his prescience 
of the same. iii. 677. 
is, in the School doctrine, the prime 
cause of the law, and of all actions, but 
not the cause of the injustice of actions. 
iiL 68a 

never faileth in his good time to destroy 
all the machinations of man against the 
truth. iiL 694: — sufiereth many times the 
prosperity and the ambition of his ene- 
mies to grow to such a height, as makes 
them by too much grasping to let go 
aU. ibid. 

God speaking to Moses faee to face and 
wkmih to motuh, not to be literally under- 
stood. iiL 710. 

his dictates in the law of nature, not re- 
pugnant to hb written law in Scripture. 
iL dcd. : — rules all rulers by the law of 
nature, ii. pref. : — was king of the Jews 
by rirtue of the covenant of circumcision, 
ibid. : — rules us Christians by virtue of 
our covenant of baptism, ibid, 
his existence may be known by the light 
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of nature, ii 27, 198, n.: — ^who are they 
that cannot kno^ it ii. 198, n. 
the natural mover of all things, ii. 166: 
— produces natural effects by secondary 
causes, ibid. 

no commonwealth has any rights, or can 
be said to make laws, in respect of God. 
ii. 191. 

his laws, ruling by nature, are right rea- 
son only. ii. 209. 

whatever is commanded by the sovereign 
touching the manner of worshippingGod, 
as well as touching secular affairs, is 
commanded by God himself, ii. 222. 
the sovereign is not to be obeyed, if he 
command to insult, or not to worship 
God. ii. 222: — ^no man before the insti- 
tution of commonwealth had a right to 
deny to God the honour duo to him. ii. 
222: — if the sovereign command to wor- 
ship God in an image before those that 
account it honourable, he is to be obeyed, 
ii. 223 : — but not in the kingdom of God, 
wherein idolatry is forbidden, ii. 223. 
the kingdom of God by way of covenant^ 
takes its beginning from Abraham, ii. 
227 : — to tHeny the God of Abraham, was 
to worship him otherwise than was or- 
dained by Abraham. iL 231. 
his kingdom inttituHve begins from the 
renewal of the covenant at mount Sinai. 
iL233. 

hb laws, the Decahgue, and the Judicial 
and ceremonial law. ii. 234. 
all God*8 word, not law. iL 235 ; — nor all 
written with it, his word. ibid, 
the kingdom was not Christ's or Moses*, 
but God*s. ii. 254, 258. 
the Father and the Son are one God. ii.255. 
the new covenant is propounded in the 
name, not of the Father, but of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, ii. 255. 
would have Christ hke unto Moses, 
wherein. iL 258. 
governs the world, ii. 313. 
his commands in temporal matters are 
the' laws of the sovereign, in tpiritual 
matters the laws of the Church delivered 
by pastors lawfully onlaincd. iL 315: — 
speaks not but by Christian interpreters 
of the Scriptures, ii. 315-16. 
what it is all men conceive by the name 
of God. iv. 60: — implies eternity, incom- 
prehentibility, and omnipotence, iv. 60. 
is the author of all good opinions admit- 
ted by us. iv. 65: — and <»f faith, ibid.: — 
man's affections towards God, how they 
differ from his ordinary passions, iv. 66 : 
— to love him is to obey him. ibid. : — to 
tnut to him,what. ibid. ;— is honoured and 



dishononred by the same ngns as men 
are. iv. 67. 

will require at the day of jadgment a 
strict account of the reason which he has 
given to men as instructioiis in their 
peregrinations here. iv. 116. 
the word of God istobethemleof iiien*i 
actions, iv. 170. 

the ditiiculty of obeying God or man, is 
not of great antiquity, iv. 171 : — troahles 
those Christians only that interpret the 
Scriptures either by th^ own pri?ate 
opinion, or by the inteipretation of thoae 
not thereunto publicly authorised, ibid.: 
— points concerning his predestinatioD 
raised out of the Scriptures by man*i 
natural reason, not necessary to svlTation. 
iv. ISI: — this controversy not pecoliar 
to the Christians, iv. 182. 
spcaketh to man in these days bj his 
vice-gods, such as have sovereigin antbo- 
rity, and by no power above or indepen- 
dent of them. iv. 199. 
his command to enereate and wu i l iipfy, ir. 
214. 

his decree, is what eoncourm of cimaea. ir. 
246: — his foreknowledge cannot be said to 
be a cauae of anything, why. ibid. t. 106: 
— his power is a sufficient justificatkNi 
of any action he doth. iv. 249. t. 115>— 
that which he doth is made jtui by his 
doing it ibid, ibid.: — God cannot mm, 
why. iv. 250. v. 117, 139: — ^to aay that ht 
may so onlcr the world, as that m sin may 
be thereby necessarily caused in maa, 
is no dishonour to him. iv. S51. t. 117. 
God and good angels do good 
rily, and yet are firee. iv. 262. 
the fear of the true God was the _ 
ning of wisdom to the Jews and Clnis- 
tians. iv. 292. 

all men have by nature an oi^nion of 
God's existency. iv. 293 : — ^but ofhis oCImt 
attributes, by reasoning, ibdd.:— of ths 
true God, the attributes were never 
gested but by his written word. ibid. 
no man so daring, as being ont of passioa 
to hold it as his opinion Uiat there is ao 
God. iv. 294 : — the wicked men of the 
late rebellion, rather forgot God than be- 
lieved that there was none. ibid. 
is a perfect pure, simple, indivinble sab- 
stance, iv. 302, 313: — ^his name inooae 
municable. ibid. 

that God was incarnate, the creed of si 
true Christians, iv. 305 : — that CM, tks 
attribute in the concrete, and the snb- 
stance to which it is attributed, b not 
the same thing, is universally tme. ibid. 
God Aa« ao/xirtt, why added in the 2!lioMi 
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is cither the whole VMOwene, or a part of 
IL It. 349. 

that be gave anj man inunortalitj with 
purpoee oolj to Bake him eapdble of 
etcnal tormcata* euiBot pionslj be be- 
fiered. ir. 354: ran never be proved bj 
the Canonieal Scripture, ibid. 
G^d, not the Diei^^ was made man. ir. 
895: — his attributes, when pot for God, 
are pot tmiimpmitfoPg. ibid.s — how men 
htre been led to attribote to him the 
name imc orpm mL iv. 398. 
BO ar^goment to prore a Deitj has hither- 
to bMn broognt, ezeept the creatioo, 
that has not made it more doubtful than 
before, hr. 427-8. 

the best marks of die amomiee of God*s 
£inmr, are what. iv. 433. 
his aiiiibute a, in what aense they are not 
the language^ but the calves of our fips. 
▼.6. 

the heart of BMB, without God's grace, is 

to good. T. 1 1. 

to Bsan eoneendm; his 



other attributes as if they were like to 
those of BMB, to the end that he may be 
mdentood. t. 14: — derngm not propcrij 
attributable to himu ibid, 
to affiet for sin, when he mi^t without 
trouble have prevented the sm,iaBoless 
cniddumtoaflietbutnotfor sin.T. 17: 
— whether he can justly pumsh a man 
for that which he was neeeasitated to do. 
▼. 17, 18. 

▼. 103. 

if the death of a sinner were an eternal 
fife in eztreoM misery, God might beac- 
cnaed, not of injustioe, but of mile love 
to manlrind v. 103-4. 
Ik dkcrw 0f Gmd, is what. v. 105:— God 
is the first link in the diains of the eon- 
of an csnses, ibtd.: — the diadmc- 
BmmoBly made between God jiv- 
sin, but not wOBmf it. v. 1 16 : — 
b e t w een lis *^— rry the«cliaa,bnt not 




not the 

ibid.:— hr 
any amn's neart, intendeth 
▼. 116 raeeirf will that which he 
kaA not mlled fimn all etemi^, why. 
▼.24C 

the dMfenltif ■ men foil into in disputing 

T.436. 



hiswen< the cannniral books of Scr^ 
ture. vi. 223. 

is not a foney, but the most real sub- 
stance that is. viL 89: — no harm to think 
that be woiketh still, and vrhen and 
where he pleaseth. viL 176. 

GoDOLpHix — Francis. iiL dedic : — Sdney. 
ilnd.: — honoored the author vdth rul 
testimonies of his good omiiion. ibid.: — 
slain in the beginning of^ the civil war. 
iii. 703: — his character, ibid. 

Gold— and sil%-er, a ocHnmodioos measure 
of the valoe of aU things between na- 
tions. iiL 238 : — have their value from 
the matter itself, iii. 238 : — are a com- 
mon measure of the commodities of all 
places, ibid.:— «nable commonwealths to 
stretch oat their arms into foreign coun- 
tries, iii. 239. 

GoHAU — and Aiminioa, their eontroversy, 
and the rebellion that foUovred. iv. 329. 
vL241. 

Good — the object of any man's appetite or 
desire, that be calleth pood. iiL 41. ir. 32. 
iL 47, 196: — the words ^O0d and crifare 
used with relation to the person nang 
them. ibid. ibid, ibid.: — nothing nmplT 
and absolntelj good or eviL uiid. ibid, 
ibid. : — no common rule of good and evil 
from the nature of the objects themselves. 
iiL 41 : — in a oommonweshh, the mle of 
good and evil to be taken from the per- 
aon that representeth it. ibid. 681. iL 
preC iL 150:— or from an arbitrstor. 
uid.: — where no eommonwealth, from 
the person of the man. ibid. 680. 
of good three kinds, good in the pro- 
mise, good as the end desired, and good 
as the means. iiL 41-2. 
good and evil tfpamU^ what. iiL 50. 
to be oonspicnous for any eminent good, 
why honourable. iiL 80. 
^Docf and eril, are names signifying our 
appetites and aversions. iiL 146. iL 196: 
— the same man at divers times calls the 
same thing pood and eriL ibid, ibid.: — in 
the state of nature, private appetite is 
the measure of good and eviL ibid. iL 
150. 

the jodicatore of good and evil forbidden 
to Adam. iL 194. 

that primie tmem arejmdgies o^pood mmdegS 
•ctioas, seditions cbctrine. iii, 310, 330. 
iL 15a 

all food relates either to the senses or 
thendnd. iL 5: — to the jvetoif good ad- 
here, by inevitable consequence, many 
unforeseen evils. iL 48. 
the most ancient of all God's eommand- 
■Mnta, tkom tkmtt mat e^ of ike tree Ac, 
the most ancient of an diabolical templa* 
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tions, ffe thaU be oi gotU, knowing bath goofi 
andttiL ii. 151: — who told thee that thou 
wert nttked, that is, hast thou arrogated 
to thyself the knowledge of good and 
evil. ibid. 

the judicature of good and evil, whether 
forbidden under the name of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge, ii. 228. 
scarcely two men agree in what is pood 
and evil &c. iv. 26 : — the goodness which 
we apprehend in God, is nis goodness to 
«M. iv. 32 : — goodness and btidness^ are the 
qualities of things whereby they please 
or displease, iv, 32. 

good and evil Hnked together in a neces- 
sary chain, iv. 34 : — the whole chain 
called good or fri/, when, ibid, 
nothing is good or evil but in regard of 
the action that proceedeth from it, and 
of the person to whom it doth good or 
hurt. V. 192 : — all actions are to be es- 
teemed good or evil by reference to the 
commonwealth, vi. 220. 

Goshen — the Church enjoys not all the 
light enjoyed in the land of Goshen, iii. 
604. 

Gospel — ^the law of, whatsoever you would 
that men &c. iii. 118. 
each evangelist the interpreter of his own 
gospel, iii. .')11. 

the scope of the whole Gosp<.»l, the article, 
Jesus is Christ, iii. .591. 
no man can conceive any greater degree 
of light of the Gospel than that he hath 
already attained unto. iii. 604. 

Government — men grieved with pay- 
ments to the public, why they adhere to 
such as find fault with the public govern- 
ment, iii. 92. 

if a great multitude without a common 
power would observe the laws of nature, 
there would be no need of civil govern- 
ment at all. iii. 155. ii. 81, n.: — govern- 
ment by one judgment for a limited time, 
as in one batth^ or one war, not sufficient 
for man's security, iii. 155. 
the names of tyranny^ oligarchy, not names 
of different forms of government, but of 
the forms monarchy or aristocracv mis- 
liked, iii. 171. ii. 94-5: — is Ix'lieve^ to be 
of one form when men like it, and of 
another form when they mislike it. iii. 
172. 

desire of change of government, a breach 
of the commandment non habebis Deos 
alienos. iii. 327. 

negligent government of princes, is na- 
turally punished with rebellion, why. iii. 
357. 

in this life, no government either in state 
or religion but temporal. iiL 460. 



all governments that men are bound 
obey are simple and absolute, iii. 548 
of the three sorts which is best, wfa 
one is established is not to be dispui 
ibid. : — the present always to be mi 
tained and accounted best ibid.:~to 
aught for the subversion thereof, agai 
the law, natural and divine, ibid, 
from the subordination of a govemn 
does not follow the subjection of the 
vernor. iii. 575. 

government is arbitrary goremment. 
683:— without it civil war perpetual, 
much of the doctrine that scrveth to 
establishment of a new government, n 
needs be contrary to that which c 
duced to the dissolution of the old. 
711. 

how it may be made less necessary 
the governors to keep up a grvater ai 
than for defence against foreign enen 
111. 713. 

the divers kinds of, are momarehy, e 
tocrttry, and democracy, ii. prcf.: — in 
kinds of, whatsoever, there most be 
same supreme power, ibid, 
in civil government the thing necess 
is one will. ii. 66 . 

the opinion of a government compoun 
of all three, democracy^ arisiocracy^ 
narchy, ii. 95. 

the mode of dealing with the snbje 
severe or gentle, does not make the 
fereuce in the form of government 
127: — the profits and inconvenience 
government are common to both sub 
and ruler, ibid. 128. iv. 162: — govc 
ment is the power, administration the 
ii. 140: — good or bad government 
pends not on the sovereign, but on 
ministers, ii. 140-41. 
government and peace hare hitherto, 
want of such conclusions as in RC3 
NATURE and DE coRroRE pounco, t 
nothing but mutual fears, iv. ep. ded. 
the distinction of governments, one 
the good of the rulers, another of 
ruled, not right, iv. 162. ii 127. 
in matter of government, when notl 
else is turned up, clubs are trumps, vi. 
government and laws far more snc 
than history or writing, vi. 147. 

Grace — the graces of God are virt 
not bodies to be poured into men ms 
barrels, iii. 395. 

the kingdom of grace, why so called 
403 : — the godl^ why said to be aliv 
in it iii.480 : — is but a/iromtM of the 1 
not the land of promise itself, iii. 68 

GRAccHi—the sedition of, what first cai 
iii. 310. 
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benefit, is eaDed gndfade. liL 88. it. 289. 
depends oo antecedent gnoe, or free 
gift. iiL I38:~is the famrOi kw of na- 
tnre. ibid.: — tbelAtnt d. 35. 
is die ksbit ofreqiddog benefits It. 110 : 
— toirudsGodyis toeonfeashis benefits. 
iT. 289. 

BJLTXTT — in tbe opinion of ancient phi- 
losophers, proceeded fi^om appetite in 
the bodies. L 509. iiL 4; — or from at^ 
traction by the earth, ibid. : — can pro- 
ceed onlj ironi external motion. L 510. 
the gravitj of the atoms in the air, 
wherce oondnded. L 511. 
the possible canse of graritj under the 
eqoator, is the dinmal motion of tbe earth. 
L 51S: — ^vhether at the poles there be 
iritj, to be determined bj experience. 
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the vdocitj of bodies d es c ending b j the 
Ibroe of gravi^, is a cc dc r a ted in the 
proportion of the odd nnmbers from 
nninr. L 514. m. 148: — in a double pro- 
portMn to the times. riL 9, 151. 
objection to the supposed canse of grs- 
▼itj. L 514: — the aame answered, ilnd. 
the gravity of water, why not felt bj 
dirers at the greatest depths. L 515: — 
the gi a t itj of m bodf ftnaring in water, 
is equal to that or what quantity of 
water. L 516: — any body of any siae, of 
matter less heavy oian water, may float in 
any quantity of water,how8oever little, ib. 
of deuManor, how Cu* forth honourable, 
and how diAonoursble, iiL 80: — the one 
Qce the stfadinem of a ship laden with 
the other %A a ship bal- 
ibid. 
of ndnd, the opposite virtne to levity, 
ir. 5«. 

1^ cause of the force of gravity, though 
impfurp tible to the eye, is not so to 
reason, v. 286, 377 :— the cause of is whaL 
▼n. 7-13, 138, 154.-<-wb«ther a lighter 

heasoCion wbereu gravity con> 

ly be ascertained. vxL 146-7 : — 

why one body grsvitates more than 

▼iL 148-50: — the endeavour 

of a body set upon a heavier 

body, is ifiverted but not extinguished. 

Tu. 173. 

GBBAT-HUid fitde, not iotelfigible but by 

.Ll44: — are compared bjrtlie 

by senses or defined by words, i. 144. 
BSBCB — nothing ever so desrly bought 
as the leurmng of the Greek and Latin 
taagnea fay theae western parts. iiL 203. 
Ike O w itto held the true cause of grief 

VOL. XI. 



arising from oontumdy to conast in the 
pifalliJiimity of him that is ofeided by 
It. iiL 295. 

the seditions of the l ea s er dties of Greece, 
whence arising. iiL 314. 
the reading of the books of policy and 
hisUnies of the Greeks, one of the mo^ 
frequent causes of rebellion against mon- 
archy. iiL 314 : — by the same books the 
killing of kings uuMle laudable. iiL 315: 
— {nxHoote the opinion, that subjects in 
a popular commonwealth enjoy liberty, 
but in a monsrdiy are aU slaves. ibuL : 
—ought not to be permitted to be read 
without their venom removed by dis- 
creet masters, itnd. 

in the Greek tongue, wmdd mat sometimes 
put for oowid nd in things inanimate, but 
eomid mot for womid mot never. iiL 431-2. 
the commonwealths ot, no greater than 
L4ioca or Venice. iiL 666: — had nev^ 
peaee nor kumre for philosc^y. ibid.: — 
their changes. vL 252. 
the Severn HImc Mtm. iiL 666. 
when Greek and Latin soitences un- 
chewed come up again, as they use to 
do, unchanged, an argument of indiges- 
tion. iiL 712. 
the Greeks build the doctrine ci civil 
soaety, in what manner. iL 3. 
their number of Gods, and of demons 
good and bad, whence, iv. 62. 
no great need now of T<arin, Greek, or 
Hebrew, whv. vL 276. 
the Greeks brought home from Egypt 
mathematics and astronomy. viL 75. 

Gbegobt — I and n. iiL 583, 687. 

GncsBLAH CoLLSGE — advised to apply 
themselves to the doctrine of motion, ir. 
436-7 : — approves for probable Hobbes*s 
explanation of the canse of tbe shivering 
of a drop of glass, iv. 437 : — natural nhi- 
losof4iy removed thither from Oxford 
and CajDDibridge, to be learned out of their 
gaaettes. \i. 348 : — the engine used at 
Gresham College, its efleets. viL 19*23, 
93-5 : — its cyHoMler not dose enough to 
keep oat air, or matter. viL 20, 94 : — the 
transpsrencT, and sound bcsrd from 
within, aigument enough against a va- 
cuum. viL 21: — none of their experi- 
ments prove a vacuum. viL 23. 

Grief — displeasures, in the expectation of 
consequences. iiL 43 : — pains, not of the 
body. IV. 34. 

Guess — who is the best gnesser. iiL 15. 

GuH — gunpowder, the most admirable of all 
phenomena proceeding from fire. L 457. 
viL 124: — the compositian of gunpowder, 
ibid, ibid.: — the effect of each component 
part. ilnd. ibid.: — the poosibie cause of 
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the force of gunpowder, i. 458; — does 
not proceed from rarefaction of the air. ib. 
a g^D, by the discharge, is made wider 
in the circumference, and shorter in the 
axis. i. 491:— restores itself after the 
discharge, ibid. : — ^recoils, why. i. 492 : — 
recoils more or less accorcUng to the 
greater or less thickness of the part next 
to the breach, ibid. 

air-gun, of late invention, i 619: — de- 
scription of. ibid, 
the GunpowdeT'trteuon, vL 189. 
why gunpowder makes squibs fly up- 
wards, vii. 12 : — a gun charged too much 
or too little, why it will not hit the 
mark, vii 54. 

Gtmnosophists— of India, the most an- 
cient philosophers, iii 666. 

Gypsies — ^beggars, thieves, and gypsies, 
are private systems, regular but unlaw- 
ful, lii. 222 : — the Chaldeans another sort 
of gypsies. viL 75. 



Habacuc — prophecied in the time of Jo- 
siah. iii. 373. 

Habit — a generation of motion, not simply, 
but an easy conducting of the moved 
body in the designed way. L 349 : — to 
be attained, how. ibid, 
definition of. i. 349. 

is to be observed in bodies inanimate^ as 
well as animate, i. 349 : — habit of new 
motion acquired by bodies from long 
continuance in a state of hardness, i. 477. 

ahfiQ — the place where men cannot see. iii. 
445. 

Haoar— the angel that appeared to her. 
iii. 389, 416. 

aytdypa^a — nine books of, reckoned by St 
Jerome, iii. 367. 

Haooai — prophesied in the Captivity, iii. 
373. 

Hail— the cause of. vii. 46: — why in sum- 
mer, vii. 47. 

Hamilton — Duke, sent into Scotland to 
call a parliament, to no purpose. vL 202 : 
— suspected of desi^s upon the crown, 
vi. 203: — loses his Ufe in attempting to 
procure the king's liberty, ibid. : — on the 
Scots entering England, sent by the king 
prisoner to Pendennis Castle, vi 324 : — 
Deheaded by the Rump. vi. 364. 

Hammond — Dr. his defence of the Church 
of England i^ainst schism, severely 
bandied by an English papist v. 447. 
one Hammond burnt lor heresy in the 
time of Elizabeth, vi. 106. 
Dr. Hammond, the much favoured chap- 
lain of Charles i. vi. 342. 



Hampden —one of the five members, v 

283. 
Hands — ^imposition of, signified the givin 
of the Holy Spirit to the ordained mi 
nisters of God. iii 486 : — was the seal < 
their commission to preach Christ ii 
486: — an imitation of Moses, ibid, 
the holding up of hands, the mode < 
electing officers. iii« 528. 
imposition of hands required in const 
oration of persons and places to hoi 
uses. iii. 541 :— has been received in su( 
cession from the time of the apostle 
ibid. : — ^was an ancient public ceremon 
amongst the Jews. iii. 542 : — for desigi 
ing the person or thing intended on an 
solemn occasion, ibia 543, 544, 54 
556: — was used in the consecration < 
temples amongst the heathen, iii 543:- 
not new in our Saviour's time. iii. 54^ 
— pastors ordained by the imposition < 
hands by the apostles and presbyter 
ibid. : — sometimes more than one. ibid 
sovereigns are instituted as supren 
pastors without imposition of hands, i 
556. 

giving the Holy Ghost by imposition 
hands, how best to be understood, iii.65 
imposition of hands and consecration 
teachers belongeth to the doctors of eac 
Church, ii. 282. 
Hard— what bodies so called, i. 334, 47 
vii 32, 35, 130:— «o/l, heard^ fluid Sm 
used only comparatively, i 334: — diff 
in degrees of quality, not in kind, ibi 
vii. 32. 

hardness by congelation, i 472 : — by fe 
mentation, i 474: — ^by heat i 476: — I 
motion of atoms confined in a smi 
space, i 477. 

degrees of hardness are innumerable. 
475: — the hardest things broken in tl 
same manner as the softest, by a 8olati< 
of their continuity, ibid, 
how hard things are made soft i. 47 
vii 35, 133. 

how hard things when bent restore thei 
selves, i. 478. vii 33-4. 
the sensation of hard and soft, what 
507: — innumerable sensations of ha 
and hard succeeding each other, he 
they make rough, ibid 
is caused by Uie swift reciprocatioii 
motion, and in very small circles, of i 
internal parts, vii 32, 35, 38 : — how i 
fected bj fire, vii 35 :— hard things, wl 
brittle, ibid. 
Harmony — many sounds agreeing 1 

gether. iv. 36 :— please, why. ibid. 
Harrison — a Fifth-monarohy-maii, ma 
major-general by the Rump. rL 375: 
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opposes CromweD, and U imprisoiied. 
Ti. 391. 

HABCSFicnvA— predictioiis from the en- 
tndls of sacrificed beasts. liL 102. 

Hartet — the discorerer of the science of 
flMBi's botfy. L eiMS. ded. : — the on! j man 
that hath estabnshed a new doctrine in 
his lifetime, ibid.: — the first obserrer of 
the drcixlalion of the blood. L 407 : — 
risited bj Moranos the Jesuit, vii. 338-9. 

Hactjerioo— one of the five members, ri. 
283. 



-is fear without hope. L 409. 
men said to hate those things for which 
they have arersion. iiL 40 :— differs from 
aTersion, how. ibid. 

all hatred and aversion accompanied 
with displeasure and offence more or 
less. iii. 42, 285: — is the cause of crime, 
how. iiL 285. 
b what. iv. 31. 

HsAmnra — the proper organ o^ what. L 
4<H, 500 :— tne phantasm of^ is sound. 
L405. 

Hbast — the fountain of aU sense. L 392, 
395, 506: — any motion of the heart 
Teaching the pia wuder, then the pre- 
dominant motion of the brain makes the 
phantasm. L 401. 

the motions o^ are ^ypetites and aver- 
sions. L 401: — the affections of, and 
phantasms mutually generate each other, 
ibid.: — the motions of the heart and 
brain, how they are reciprocal, ibid. : — 
is the original of life. L 406 : — is but a 
spring, iii introd.: — its ayaiok and dSa- 
stofe causes the circulation of the blood, 
vii 120. 

HsAT — the generation o^ accompanies the 
generation of the light of the sun. L448. 
what it is in other objects than oneself^ 
known only by ratiocination, i 449. 
to grow hot is one thing, to make hot 
another, i 449:— /re ktaietk, tkerrfon 
U tt AoC, not a neoesaary inference, ibid. 



vn^ 117: — what is that which is properly 

beat, 
what it is. ibid. 



called k»L ibid.:— the feeling of 



phantasm ^ load and hot generated by 

vehement simple motion, i. 452. 

heal eenerated by attrition. L 459: — 

cansed bj the endeavour of the fluid 

partieles to escape, ibid. 

BOW the motion of the ambient ethereal 

snbstanoe prodnces in us heat. L 466. 

eoogregates homogeneous bodies, i. 480. 

heal generates simple motion, i 504. 

w« attribute heal, not to the air, but to 

the fire. L 583: — in us, is diCfinrent from 

thal«f tlMfiRuiv. 8. 

heal in eertain parts of the body, why in 



sleep it raises desire and the image of an 
unresisting beauty. L 401. iii. 8. 
problems of heat and light viL 25-32: — 
the cause of heat viL 25, 118: — ^b not 
the cause of light viL 26: — are conco- 
mitant effects, ibid.: — a glass globe, 
hollow and filled with water, will serve 
for a burning glass, vii. 31. 
is generated not by every motion, but 
by c ot m p omnded motion only. viL 122. 

Heathen — the ancient heathen, why they 
did not think they dishonoured their 
gods by imputing to them great, but un- 
just and unclean acts. iii. 80- 1 : — their 
worship, wherein absurd, and wherein 
reasonable. iiL 354. 

with heathen, but not with excommuni- 
cate Christians, the Christian might eat 
and drink. iiL 502. 

in the heathen commonwealths, no sub- 
ject could lawfully teach the people but 
by permission of Uie sovereign, iii. 538 : 
— were not at aU behind us in points of 
morality and virtue, ri. 243:— tneir di- 
rinity and philosophy, what vL 282. 

Beaten— one of the gods of the Gentiles, 
ill. 99. 

the felicity of, to be gained but by one 
way imaginable, keeping of covenants. 
iiL 134. 

what meant by. iii. 44 1 : —that men, after 
the resurrection, shall live eternally in 
heaven, not to be drawn from any text 
of Scripture. iiL 441. 
the kingdom of heaven, what iii. 441. 
shall be no more at the resurrection. iiL 
443, 478. 

no probable text of Scripture for the 
ascension of the saints into heaven. iiL 
455. 

the ktmgdom of Aeotea, why so called. iiL 
455. 

the keyt of the ktmgdom of heaven, what so 
called, iii. 499, 502, 550. 
the kingdom of heaven is shut to none but 
sinners. iiL 586. iL 300: — nor to them, 
if they repent and believe, ibid. ibid, 
likened to wheat mingled with damell, 
and to a net containing all sorts of fishes. 
iL 256 : — the kingdom of hemen sometimes 
called the khigdom of glory, sometimes the 
life eUrmaL iL 261. 

Heatt— what L 69, 509. iii. 678:— heavy 
bodies, why they fall to the earth. riL 7 : 
— are what ibid.: — why heavy bodies, 
if hollow, float in water. viL 12: — why 
they fall to the earth under the poles of 
the ecliptic, rii. 16. 

Hkbukw — language, has no word answer- 
able to the copulative esL iv. 304. vii. 81: 
— ^no unusual thing to join a noun of the 
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plural number with a verb of the sing^- 
uu*. iv. 317. 

Hbcate — ^was believed to send Entputa as 
a sign of some approaching ill fortune. 
t ep. ded. 

Hedges — are set, not to stop travellers, 
but to keep them in their way. ill. 335: 
— ^resemble good laws, ibid . 

Heir — signifies, whomsoever a man de- 
clares he would have succeed him in his 
estate, iii. 182. 

Hell — ^its place under water, iii. 446: — 
expressed sometimes by ^re andthe./Sery 
2aAe.ibid. : — taken indennitely for dtitruc - 
tkm, ibid. 

perhaps derived from the word Hades, 
iii 447: — is the same as Gehenna, iii 
448: — that which is said concerning 
hdl'fire must be taken metaphorically, 
why. ibid. 

the torments of, how expressed, iii. 449 : 
— design metaphorically grief of mind. 
ibid. : — amongst the bodily pains of, to be 
reckoned a §econd death, iii. 449-50. 

Henbt — m of France, the league against 
him. 574. 

IT of France, his assassination by Ra- 
vaillac. iv. 294. 

IV of England, his coronation oath. vi. 
293 : — the wickedness of the parliament 
that voted him the crown, ibid. 

V of England, and Edward iii, levied 
greater sums than any other king. vi. 21. 
VII of England, the rebellion against 
him of the Cornish men. iv. 201 : — his 
great virtue, without much noise of the 
people to fill his coffers, vi. 235. 

▼in of England, cast out the Roman ec- 
clesiastics by his exorcisms, iii. 700: — 
his statute against heresy, iv. 404:— since 
his time the kings of England the su- 

Ereme head of the Church, v. 446 : — how 
e extinguished the authority of the 
pope in England, vi. 186-9: — -his great 
virtue, an early severity, vi. 235. 

Herald — the Privation of the name. iii. 
82 : — his office, ibid. 

Hercules — Lapi$ Herculeus. i 526: — why 
so called, ibid. 

to fancy oneself a Hercules or an Alex- 
ander, IS a compound imagination, how. 
iii. 6 : — happens often to those given to 
reading of romances, ibid, 
a Gentile mongrel god. iii. lOl. 
his contest with the Hydra, like the con- 
tention of the commonwealth with am- 
bitious subjects, iii. 338. vi. 254. 

Heresy — or opinion, so called as men like 
it or mislike it iii. 90:— signifies no 
mora than private opinion, but has a 



greater tincture of choler. ibid. iv. 387-8. 
vi. 97, 174. 

a heretic, he that being a member of the 
Church teaches some private opinion 
forbidden by it. iii. 505. vi. 174. 
an opinion publicly appointed to be 
taught, cannot be heresy. iiL 579. 
is the stubborn defence of some doctrine 
prohibited by the lawful sovereign, iii 
579. 

that heretical kings are not to be tole- 
rated by their subjects, or may be de- 
posed by the pope, is false, iii. 579. 
one whose doctrine is the public doc« 
trine, not to be called a heretic iii 58 L 
heretics not false prophets, nor propheti 
at all iii. 582: — if by wolves be meant 
heretics^ the apostles are commanded nol 
to kill, but to fly from them. ibid, 
by heresies are understood, in the decret 
of the Council of lAMteran, all opinion] 
by the Church of Rome forbidden to b< 
maintained, iii 607. 
the heretics of the primitive Church 
who maintained that Christ was a phaD< 
tasm or spectre only. iv. 307. 
the beginners of herenes were Pjrtluigf^ 
ras, Plato, Aristotle &c. iv. 387. vi 98 
174: — heresies never so numerous as ii 
the time of the primitive Church, iv 
388 : — how at first entered heresy inti 
the Church of Christ, iv. 389. vi. 101 
vii. 76. 

catholic and heretic^ relative terms, iv 
390. vi. 102 :— heretic became a name, an< 
a name of disgrace, both together, how 
ibid. ibid. 

the first and most troublesome heresies 
were about the TVmity. iv. 390: — 6om< 
suppressed by the publication of St 
Jonn*s Gospei iv. 391. 
no man can be made a heretic by amm 
quence^ whence manifest iv. 397 : — ^wha 
was ordained for their punishment b; 
Constantine. iv. 399. 
heresies that arose after the Council o 
Nice. iv. 400:— the Eutychian and Nea 
torian heresies, ibid. vi. 103: — ^the he 
resy of AnabaptiMm condemned, ib. ib. 
the penal laws against heretics wer 
originally what. iv. 403:'the first lai 
made in England against hereti<». ibid 
vi. 104: — writ de hereOeo cotiUmraido, ii 
404. ri. 109, 128-9 :— the snbsequen 
laws till the High OommiuioH, iv. 404-1 
vi. 104-5 : — in the reign of Edward y 
no law at all for the punishment of he 
retics. iv. 405. vi 105: — the (hmmitnm 
en of Elisabeth forbidden to sdjndg 
anything to be heresy not dechured tob 
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focli br some of the first four genenl 
eouncila. ibid. tL 106, 175 : — persons 
were burnt for heresj durim^ toe time 
of the Hijfk Omamisaiom. W. 406. 
how oooadered bj Coke, vi 96: — how 
kid down in the Stat. 2 Hen. nr, c. 15. 
▼197. 

no beresj oonld be m crime till the time 
of Coostantine. tLIOS: — first made capi- 
tal, when. tL 104:— the pimishment of 
bmnumg introduced when. ibid. : — a here- 
tic Jew burnt at Oxford under William 
the Conqueror, ibid, 
bears the same relation to the power 
spiritnal, that rebellion does to the power 
temporaL tL 174. 

Hkeo— the heros of the Greeks were the 
giants of the Scriptures. iiL 446 : — heros 
shed a lustre on the rest of men, re- 
semblii^ that of the hearens. ir. 444. 

Hkbod — soi^t to kill Jesus, whj. iiL 591. 

Hesiod— has written the genealogy of the 
heathen gods. m. 639. 

Hbxekiab — reproved by Isaiah for shew- 
ing his treasure to the ambassadors of 
Bid^yloB. iiL474: — brake in pieces the 
bnum mrpemL iiL 657. 

HcmoM— the Valley of the Children of 
Hinnon. iiL 447. 

HisxtmT — natural or political, not the sub- 
ject of philosophy. L 10. 
m it, the judgment must be eminent. iiL 
58: — the goodness of, consists in what, 
ibid.: — fimcy has no place but in adorn- 
ing the st^ie. ibid. 

is the register of the knowledge of foct. 
iiL 71: — b aataraland eniL ibid. 
is what knowledge, ir. 27: — the greater 
part ci, is beyoiM doubt, why. rr. 90: — 
IS ntcfsry for construing tne writings 
of the dead. It. 75. 

HoBBBS — OTil philosophy not older than 
his book vm citv. L eo. ded. : — his fear, 
circuaspection, and diffidence in com- 
posing nis DB OOBPOKB. ibid.: — strires 
not to appease envy, but to revenge him- 
self of It, by increasing it. ibid, 
his pldkiaophy not tlutf whidi makes 
phtloaopherB* stones, i. epis. to Reader:— 
what ii ia. ibid.: — eoounends not, but 

his yipu a e to lar open the first ele- 
of philosophy, as so many seeds 



of pure sttd true philosophy. L 2 : — un- 
dcitakea what. L 12: — his reason for re- 
dodng wotds to the forms of the predi- 
LS8. 

cxwPOBB the onl 




only exam- 
phuosophy. 



of geometry, gives in oe cobpobs only 
such as is new, and c<Midacing to natural 
philosophy, i. 204. 

does not, in ob cobpobb examine things 
by sense and experience, bat by reason. 
L217. 

has found the dimension of a circle, or 
it is not to be found at alL L 307 : — found 
out a straight line equal to the arc of a 
circle, and the trisection of an angle by 
the rule and compass only. L 316 : — has 
written only for those that agree with 
him iu the use of words and appella- 
tions. L 388. 

his doctrine concerning the beginning 
and magnitude of the world, what. i. 
414. 

sunposes with Copernicus, that the diur- 
nal revolution is from the motion of the 
earth by which the equinoctial circle is 
described about it L 428. 
honoured by Sidney Godolphin with real 
testim<Hiies of his good optnion. iiL ded. 
speaks, in the letiathax, not of the 
men, but of power in the abstract iiL 
dedic: — has alleged texts of Scripture 
to other purpose than ordinarily by 
others, ibid. 

disapproves not of the use of Univern- 
ties. iii. 3 : — but points out what things 
may be amended in them, ilnd.: — the 
qaesrion, whether he undertakes to teach 
Uie Universities, to be answered by look- 
ing to what he is doing, iii. 332. 
whether the principles contained in the 
LETiATHikN DC uoticed by those that 
have power to use them or not, concerns 
his interest at this day but little, iii. 325: 
— ^is at the point of believing his labour 
of the LETLATHAjr uselcss. iii. 357 : — 
but recovers hope, whence. iiL 358; — 
hopes that by the exercise <^ entire 
sovereignty it may be publicly taught 
and converted into practice, ibid, 
was inclined to the opinion that angvis 
were supernatural apparitions raised in 
the fancy by God to signify his presence. 
iiL 393-4:— but many places in the New 
Testament and the words of our Sariour 
have extorted his belief, that there be 
also angels substantial and permanent. 
iiL 394. 

is the subject of the commonwealth, iii. 
438 : — submits the determination <^ all 
questions of the Scriptures to the inter- 
pretation of the Bible authorised by the 
commonwealth, ibid, 
his doctrine of the kingdom of God to 
be on earA, he doth but propound. iiL 
444: — maintains no paradox of religion, 
ibid.: — attends the c»d of the dispute of 
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the sword concerning the authority not 
yet amongst his countrymen decided, ib. 
pretends not to advance any opinion of 
his own concerning the kingdom of God 
and policy ecclesiastical, iii. 602: — ^has 
endeavoured to avoid texts obscure and 
of controverted interpretation, ibid, 
propounds to the consideration of more 
learned divines such things concerning 
the text, whotoever thall speak a word 
izgainst the son of man &c., as the text 
suggesteth. iii. 629 : — concerning St. 
Paul's text, what shall they be thcU are 
baptized for the dead &c., propounds it to 
those more thoroughly versed in the 
Scripture, iii. 631. 

distrusts nothing so much as his own 
elocution, iii. 711 :— is confident it is 
not obscure, ibid. : — has neglected, con- 
trary to the custom of late time, the 
ornament of quotations, why. iii. 711-12: 
— returns to his interrupted speculations 
of bodies natural, iii. 714. 
enjoyed his means of study by the good- 
ness of William Earl of Devonshire, ii. 
ded. : — studied philosophy irom inclina- 
tion, ii. pref. :— nis original plan of the 
DE CORPORE, what ibid. : — reasons, but 
disputes not ibid : — the last part in or- 
der of DE CORPORE published Arst, why. 
ibid. 

has diligently sou'>ht and vehemently de- 
sired some law whereby eUheism might be 
punished as an offence against the law. 
li. 198, n.:— but found none, ibid.: — has 
ranked the atheist in the same rank in 
which God himself has placed him. ibid, 
the examination of cases between sove- 
reign and sovereign, or between sovereign 
and subject, leaves to others, iv. ep. ded. : 
— has consulted, in writing, more with 
logic than rhetoric, ibid, 
suspects PlaUmic\o\e for merely sensual, 
witn an honourable pretence for the old 
to haunt the company of the young and 
beautiful, iv. 50. 

desires to have it noted against the now 
sect of Arians, that Chnst was the be- 
gotten Son of God. iv. 175. 
writes the treatise of liberty and ne- 
CE88ITT only in hopes that the Marquis 
of Newcastle and the Bishop will keep it 
private, iv. 256, 278 : — for what reason. 
V. 15: — finds not in the articles of our 
fiuth, or the decrees of our Chui*ch, set 
down how we are to conceive God and 
good angels to work by necessity or in 
what sense they work freely, and sus- 
pends his sentence thereupon, iv. 262-3. 
believes the omnipotence of God, but 
dares not say how everything is done. iv. 



296 :— could believe, if he could fin^ 
in the Scriptures, that that may be ca] 
whole, whicli has no parts, ibid, 
the error he fell into (in lbviath 
p. 488) in the doctrine of the Trin: 
IV. 316 : — the same corrected, iv. 317 
told by Dr. Cosins, that his place ci 
was not applicable to the Trinity, ibi 
solicited from beyond seas to trans! 
the LEVIATHAN luto Latin, iv. 317 
feared some other man might not d 
to his liking, ibid. 

allows the denying of Christ with 
tongue not to all men, bat how far. 
361. 

his opinion, that the best government 
religion is by episcopacy, but in 
king's right. iv.364:~nis explanatioi 
his words in the leviathan (p. 44 
but because this doctrine will appear &c. 
366 :— will abstain from saying anyth: 
forbidden by the Church of Englai 
except this point, that Jesus Chriai c 
for his sins. iv. 367. 
neither Dr. Bramhall, nor Hobbes hi 
self, could extinguish the light set up 
the world by the greatest part of Hobc 
works, iv. 382. 

Hobbius Hsauton-tinwrumenos. ir. 413. 
writes a treatise in English, in A| 
1640, upon the powers and rights of 
vereignty. iv. 414; — his life thereby 
danger, ibid.:— was the first that n 
tured to write in the king's defence, ibi 
— the first that fled. ibid. : — remained 
France eleven years, ibid.: — ^wrote 
book DB CITE at Paris, to what end. 
415: — no book more magnified beyc 
seas. ibid. : — initiated Cmurles n, wt 
at Paris, in Mathematics, ibid. :— whi 
at Paris wrote and published his lbti 
than, having no encouragement nori 
sire to return to England, ibid. : — ca 
home because he could not trust 
safety with the French clergy, ih. : — 1 
no enemies but such as were the kinj 
and because the king's, therefore his. 
417: — was the only man, a few hold! 
his principles excepted, that has not d< 
something more or less to blush for. 
419: — taken by the throat for a foult 
his LEVIATHAN, made so by overbai 
construction, iv. 420: — returned to Ei 
land before 1651. ibid.: — wrote his i 
viATHAN in behalf of whom, ibid.:— h 
fines the time when a subject has Ubei 
to submit to a conqueror, to be mhn 
means of life are within the guards emd ^ 
risnns of the enemy, iv. 422. liL 708: 
which words signify what. iv. 48S: 
allows submission to Oliver only to t 
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king's fidthlnl ptrtj. It. 483:— the abore 
words were pat in the iZmev, for what 
reason, ir. 42^-4: — the king displeased 
with him. ir. 424 : — for a while, bat not 
lonf . ibid. : — said openljr* that he thought 
Hobbes never meant him hurt, ir, 425: 
— testified his esteem of him in his 
*boanty. ibid. 

his priTate opinion, that the episcopacy 
now in F»*gl«"d is the most oommooioas 
instrument for a Christian king to go- 
vern Christ's flodc with. ir. 432 : — ^won- 
ders at the uncharitable censore of some, 
ibid. : — sees a relic of the venom of Popish 
ambition lurking in the seditious dis- 
tinction of iptrttno/ and chiL ibid. : — the 
bishops that are displeased with him, are 
wha ibid.: — is reviled by Ward, Baxter, 
and Pike. iv. 435 : — his reputation be- 
▼ond the seas hdes not ibia. 
liefore his book ob hojonb came out, 
nothing written intelligibljr upon apHet. 
iv. 436-7. \ 

his jnstifieation of his adf-praiae. iv.438: 
— Of his monmbf and peevukmeu. iv. 439 : 
—of his opposition to Bojle's doctrine, 
iv. 44a 

the points in diffeiviice between him and 
BramhaU. v. epis. to reader : — met Bram- 
hall at Pteris, at the Earl of Newcastle's. 
V. 2: — ^his answer to BramhaD published 
without his knowledge and against his 
wiU. ibkL, 25, 434:--4he reason of his 
unvnifingness. v. 15 : — how and by whom 
it was published, v. 25-6. 
Bramhall's OtjeetiomM to the de. cite, and 
why they were never answered, v. 26, 
29: — ^Luther, Melancthon, Cahrin, Per- 
kins and others, he always much reve- 
renced and admired, v. 266. 

the Po&l»aipi tOLOXBTT AXD NBCESSTTT. 
T. 435-6. 

his censure of Bramhall's book. v. 447- 
50: — the sum of what both he and Bram- 
hall have aoid. v. 450:— his apology for 
his treatment of BramhaU. v. 453. 
the time and occaaioo of his componng 
hb HiniAV iiATUBS. V. 453 :— of publish- 
ing his thou^ts thereof, first m Latin 
mad then agam in Knglish. ibid. :— divers 
of the clergy have tuen ofknce especi- 
ally at two things, v. 454. 
is too dull to conceive the nature of the 
erime of wilcharali. vL 96. 
what eoone he would have had taken by 
Charles i at the outset, vi 307-ia 
the ap probation of the long vrill protect 
hb rcaaoning in natural philosophy from 
the eootCBpi f>i his adversaries. viL 4: 
— r^ea on no aptdogy for his uitia- 
THAB, bal on the general pardon. 



— has put in it nothing as his own 
opinion, but propounded with submission 
to the power ecclesiasticaL viL 5: — is 
spoken of by some of the bishops as an 
atheist, and a man of no religion, ibid.: 
— calls the Bishop of Durham to bear 
witness as to his religion when at the 
point of death at Paris, ibid. : — ^fighting 
against the king's enemies, lighted on a 
weapon that had a double edge, vii 6. 
vrrote in French, and sent from Paris a 
printed paper on the dupKtatiom of ike 
embe, ril. 59: — the confutations of it. ib.: 
— his quadrature of the circle &c^ not 
yet confuted, vii. 68 : — has wrested out 
of the hands of his antagonists the wea- 
pon of algebnx, so as they can never make 
use of it a^n. ibid. 

most of his demonstrations of physical 
conclusions derived from motions sup- 
posed or proved by Copernicus. viL 98-9. 
IS the first that ever sought the differ- 
ences of qualities in locid motion. viL 
139: — both he and Warner have demon- 
strated, that in refraetiom the sines of the 
angles of refraction are as the sines of 
the angles of inclination. viL 174-5 : — 
has rectified and explained the principles 
of geometry. viL 185: — ^book xvni of 
his DE coRPORE, ss it is now in English, 
contains whaL ibid.:— book xxiv annost 
all new. ibid. : — his quadratmre of the eirek 
he calls only an aggression. viL 186: — 
not willing to leave it out, why. ibid. : — 
WalUs* An^ of Gmiaet and his Aritk- 
mteiiea I»/tmiiaruM, has in two or three 
leaves wholly and clearly confuted. viL 
187: — is the first that has made the 
grounds of geometry firm and coherent^ 
viL 242: — whether ne has added any- 
thing to the edifice, to be judged by the 
readers, ibid. : — the truth of Euclid s de- 
finition of the §ame p roport i om, cannot be 
known but by Hobbes' definition, why. 
vii. 243: — observation on his definition 
of parallel Una by one of the prime geo- 
metricians of Piuns. viL 255: — hia de- 
monstration, thai ike perhmeUn of cireUt 
art as tkeir radii, denied by Wallis. viL 
255: — cap. xvi art 1 of OE corfobs in 
Latin, how corrected in the English 
translation. viL 270: — makes a paraUelo- 
gnun of but one side. viL 271 : — the same 
rault corrected by one from beyond sea. 
ibid.: — faults, proceeding not m>m igno- 
rance of geometry, or want of art of de- 
monstration, but from security, vii. 269, 
279 : — once added, but never published, 
a twentieth to the xiz articles of cha]^ 
zyi of DE CORPORE. viL 296: — ^were U 
not that he must defend his repntatkm. 
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would not show the world the unsound- 
ness of Wallis* doctrine, vii. 315: — a few 
negligences of his, not to be ashamed of, 
spied by Wallis in his EJenchus. vii. 317: 
— two propositions in cap. xvni de cor- 
PORE tnilv demonstrated bj Wallis to 
be false, vii. 319 : — the fault arose how. 
ibid. : — ^his words, qtuB de dimeiuione ctr> 
cult etc. accipiat lector tanquam dicta pro- 
blematice, signify what. vii. 323 : — has, in 
chap, xvni of the English edition, found 
m straight line equal to the spiral of Ar- 
chimedes. viL 327. 

the faults in manners laid to his charge, 
vii 332 : — ^never said he had solved the 
problem of the quadrature of the circle, 
out that be was about it, and afterwards 
that he thought he had done it. vii. 333-4: 
— the expectation of what should be 
written by him, raised by Mersenne's 
CoffUata Phynco-Mathematica. vii. 334. 
the cause of his writing the leviathan. 
vii. 335: — commended his doctrine, not 
his LEVIATHAN to be taught in the Uni- 
versities, ibid. : — ^believes it has had what 
efiect on the minds of men. vii. 336: — 
never discoursed with Wallis, nor, that 
he remembers, with Ward, ibid.: — at- 
tacked by Moranus the Jesuit, vii. 339 : 
— glories in his doctrine of Bentation. 
ibid. : — his opinion concerning nense and 
the rest of the faculties of the soul, set 
forth in the Preface to Mersenne's Bal- 
Ugticcu vii. 341: — never saw any of War- 
ner's papers but that of Vidon by Eefrac- 
tion, vii. 342 : — never heard him speak of 
anything he was writing De penicUlo op- 
fieo. ibid.: — has demonstrated, and means 
to publish, all the symptoms of vision, 
ibio. : — much of his Optica hath been pri- 
vately read by others, ibid.:— has lent 
his papers to the prejudice of the ad- 
vancement of his reputation, ibid, 
the history of the proposition of the spi- 
ral line eaual to a parabolical line, ae- 
monstrated bv Roberval, mentioned by 
Mersenne in his Hydraidica, vii. 343. 
what doctrine he would have taught in 
the Universities, vii 344 : — would have 
lay Universities. viL 345: — in the le- 
viathan (p. 670), philoiophy hath no 
otherwiae place in the Univergitiet than as a 
hcmd-maid to the Roman religion, put by 
mistake hath for had. vii. 347 : — his 
opinion of the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, vii. 399-400. 
is charged by Ward and Wallis with 
being an enemy to religion, vii. 349-50: 
— suffered, in his leviathan, the clergy 
of the Church of England to escape, vu. 
354. 



confesses he was made angry by Wal 

ElenehuM, vii. 361:— charged with { 

giarism as to the spiral, ibid. 380: — ^ 

vindicate himself when he knows 

author of the charge, vii. 362. 

none but he ever demonstrated the p 

portions of paraboloeides to their pai 

lelograms. vii. 379. 

would never have answered the EUnc^ 

but for its being aimed at the leyiath, 

vii. 381 : — ^if he exceed Wallis in pi 

scolding, did but answer his challen 

vii. 385-6. 

his verses of The Peak, made long sin 

vii. 389. 

the grammatical part of the orcyfiai w 

ten by a learnea friend, vii. 359, 393. 

HoLLi8^-one of the five members, vi. 8 

Holy— signifies that which is God's 
$pecial, not by general right. ilL 400, 6 
— answers in the kingdom of God 
what men in their kingidom call pmblit 
the king's, iii. 404: — God was the B 
One of Israel, ibid. : — ^by it always i 
derstood God himself, or his propri< 
ibid. iv. 335: — taken properly, alw: 
signifies something of proper^ got 
by consent, ibid. ibid. i—-holy and pro^ 
in the kingdom of God are the same. 
405: — men that lead godly lives 
called holy, as wholly <fevoted to G 
ibid. : — that which is made holy, is s 
to be eanctified to God. ibid. :— dis^neei 
holiness, ibid. 

Holy-water of the ancients, iii 663: — J 
daye of the Church of Rome. ibid. 

Homage — is what vi. 73, 155. 

Homer — his hymn to Mercury, iit 81 
divination by dipping verses in. iii li 

Homicide — the kinds of. vi 82, 85, 87 
the penalty of homicide by misfbrtiim 
se defendendo, forfeiture of goods \ 
chattels, vi 130-6. 

Homogeneous— in homogeneous bodiei 
weight to weight so is magnitude to m 
nitude. i. 357 : — substances homogene 
and heterogeneous, how oongregi 
and separated by God at the creation. 
171. 

6fioiopeptii and avoftoiofupilQ — ^lineSy'wl 
i 180. 

dfioXoyrifiara — laws conceived to be sv 
by some writers, ii 183. 

ofioovffiog — put in the Nioene Creed s 
touchstone to distinguish an Arian fi 
a Catholic, iv. 392-3: — ^is not in 
Scriptures, iv. 393: — the cause of its 
scunty. ibid. : — required, by some of 
bishops, to be further ezplaiiied bel 
they would subscribe, iv. 897, 

Honour — the manifestation <tf the ti 
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.in. 76, 647. IT. 38: i ndoed for Uie aid given by them lo in- 

'psf to another lor aid, is to hoaoar.: ferior men. iii. 333. 

iladL IT. 39 : — to ober b to hoooar. ibid, f from internal honour arise three pas> 

ibidL - - ... 



^e great ofta* to hoDoar. 
give fittle gina, lo dbhooonr. 
iii. 77 : — aedaloosl^ to pranoto another"! 
good, to boooar. m. 77 : — to newest, to i 
didkoooBr.fliid.: — to give waj to another, ^ 
to hoooar. ibid. ir. 39 : — to arrogate, to • 
ibid. : — to ihow sgns of lore : 
Tf to hoooar. fliid. 647 : — to lore or 



sioos, Imc, Afipe, and femr. liL 349:— and 

three pans of external worships ^^«>m^ 

maymi/fim^ and hitahg, ihid. 

namral signs oC what. iiL 349: — by in- 

stitntion orcostom, what. ibid. 

loT« and fear are the root of honour. iiL 

351. 

is in its own nature secret and interaal 



than is expected, to dishonour, j in the heart, iii. 647. 



ibidL: — to JF^*^ BMgi>ify« or call happr, ^ 

to hoooar. uid. it. 39 : — to revile or pttj, ! hoooar. iL 1 19 

to " " 



to 



or ^ipear I 
andj 
IT. 39 



he that has l^ast power, has always least 

with^Botf* 



is an opinion of power joined wi 
aesi. iL 210: — to hoooar a man the 



thii^ as to hifkhf 



boooored. 



ipcah raddy, or do any thing slorenly, I hoooar is not in the party 

tir iBih i in niif iHd - — to befiere or tmst j hot in the boooorer. ibidL: — th 

to another, to hoooar. ibid.: — to SAe- * which follow hoooar, Isce and hope or 



fiere or ^strost, to dishoooor. ibid. 



ibtd. 



to hearken to a man's ooonsd or dis- 1 is the same with 



iL2ia 



to hooonr. ibid.:~to sleep or 
ta& the while, to dbhoooar. ibid.:— to 
do what anoCher takes for signs of 
., to hoooar. ibid. : — to rdnse 
.todbhoooar.ibid.: — toaereewith 



m opinioo, to hoooar. in. 78: — to disaent 
to dbhoooar. ibidL: — to imitate, to 
icibid.: — to hoooar those one boo- 
to hoooar. ibidL: — to eaqdoy in 

i of £fiealty, to 
hoooar. ibid. 

a sobjeet by what- 
he win hare taken for a sign of 
his win to hoooar him. iiL 78. 
of cirfl hoooar, the foontain is the 

rny. ibid. 

is an aignment and sign of 
huoun r ib & . in. 79. ir. 38, S95. 
only in tiie opinion of power. 
nL 80, 348. 647. iL 119, 2ia ir. 67, 257. 

win radier haaard 




to bonoor inwardly, is what. ir. 38, 67: 
— signs for which ooe man acknow- 
kdgeth power in another, are honoarm- 
Ue. ir. 38: — general rqpotation amoi^st 
those of the other sex, is boooarabie, 
why. ibtd. : — Aomwnme and m m imu m m Ue, 
are what things^ ir. 38-9. 
signs of hoooar from an inferior to 
a soperior, are what. ir. 39: — from a 
snperior to an inferior, what. ir. 39-4a 
men whose ends are sensual, most be lem 
sensible to hoooar and glory, wby.ir. 55. 
the signs of hoooar and dishoooor are the 
towards God as towards men. ir. 67. 



nate appetite and arersion. L 409: 
from internal bonoor. iiL 349. 
withoat fear, called desire. L 409. 
is appetite with an onnion of •**«""«g 
iiL 43: — is hooomUe, wbjjr. iiL 79. 
diqmses to seditioo, why. u. 160-61. ir. 
208: — to the hope of soecc«» what foar 
; which may be salved with [ thh^ ncccssarr. iL 161. 
han their lifev for ^vbich no i is expectation cm fnadLir. 44.: — aHemates 

I with fear, how. ibid.: — thesAolrpaasioois 

inl either hcyeor fearaceo rdiu gtowhat. ih. 

^epfuf and a^op|ui— ^ipetite imd aTernooL 

iiL 39. 

iiL 154. [HonoecoFT — the foretelling of fatore 



erente by the stara. IiL 102: 
by the Gentiles part of jndieiary 
^gy.ibid. 
of hoooar. iiL; Hobbob — is what passion, and how signi- 
[ 6ed in Greek, xm 126. 
are ao by Hobtatits — in plcn£ngs and hort ati f e a 
ao by the comason- \ judgment or fency is bm 

. cormng to what. nL 58. 
k to be Hngm — the prophet. iiL 373L 
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HoTHAM — Sir John, holds Hall for the 
parliament. yL 291, 313: — ^put to death, 
vi 327. 

Sri and ^torc — the science o^ what i 66. 

HcGENius — and Eustachio, Uie trial which 
is the more skilful in optics, iv. 436. 

HuiJ>A — the prophetess, consulted by Jo- 
sias concerning the Volume of ike Law, 
iiL 471, 474. 

Hull — ^holds out for the parliament tL 
291, 313. 

HoMiuTT — the ninth law of nature, it 39: 
— the tenth. iiL 141. 

the contrary passion to vain-glory, iv. 
42 : — according as it is well or ill ground- 
ed, operates how. ibid. 

vwaKoviiv—its signification, iii. 565. 

HuBT — to have done another more hurt 
than one can or is willing to expiate, 
inclines to hate the sufferer, iii. 88. 

Husband— is what. iv. 157. 

Htdba — the contest of Hercules with the 
Hydra, iii 338. vi. 254. 

Htdbophobia — ^the venom in hydrophobia 
resembles the venom of the Greek and 
Roman authors, iii. 315: — the disease 
like the estate of those that are bitten 
with a fear of monarchy, ibid. 

Hyperbole — and parabola, have one de- 
finition in geometry, another in rhe- 
toric i. 85 : — the focus of, where, vii. 31 7. 

Hypebbolus- ostracised by the Atheni- 
ans, iii. 200. 

Hyperlooism — and Hypologism, what i. 
147, 154 : — their transmutations. L 154-5. 

Hypocrisy — has the great prero^tive 
above sin, that it cannot be accused. vi.224. 

vxoKiifiivov — the subject, or the concrete 
name. i. 32. iv. 394. 

vTdvradii — its signification, iv. 308 : — 
always opposed by the Greek Fathers 
to apparition or phantasm, ibid. : — used 
by tnem to signify person of the Trinity, 
iv. 311.: — the hypostatical ttjiibn, used by 
divines in what sense, ibid.: — no less 
canting than eternal now. iv. 318: — the 
disputes about the word hypostasis after 
the Council of Nice. iv. 400 : — the heresy 
of the two hypostases in Christ ibid. : — 
no mention of hypostasis or hypostatical 
mnion in the Kicene Creed, iv. 401 : — 
such points not necessary to salvation, 
but set abroach with what desig^. ibid. : 
— is contained in the creed of Athana- 
sius. iv. 402 :— was never received by the 
Church of Rome. ibid. 

Hypothesis— every hypothesis of the cause 
of any apparent ef&ct, must consist of 
some supposed possible motion, i. 425. 
hypothesis of the world, what it consists 
of. 1.426 :— of the order of the planets, and ; 



of the fixed stars. L 426-7 :~of the nm| 
circular motion of the sun and plane 
L 427 :— of the non-fluid imperoeptil 
bodies interspersed with the air. ibid. : 
of the proportion between the sun and t 
earth, the earth and the moon, and t 
radius of the earth, ibid.:— of Uie orb: 
of the planets, and the times in whi 
they are described, ibid, 
the hypothesis of motive power in tl 
sun, supposes motion in tne son ab 
why. i 430. 



Jacob — his vision of the angels on i 
ladder of heaven, iii 390, 416, 658 :— i 
covenant between God and Abraha: 
was renewed with Jacob. iiL 463. iL 23 
— his imposition of hands on the t^ 
sons of Joseph. iiL 542 : — ^his seeing G 
at the top of the ladder, was a vision, i 
658. 

Jaibus — besought our Saviour to lay 1 
hands on his sick daughter. iiL 544. 

James— I, his policy in endeavouring t 
union of England and Scotland. iiL U 
vL 205 : — ^the thin^ pretended to be do 
by some divines in his reign, iv. 327 : 
used to sit with his council to he 
causes, vi. 48 : — endeavours to oompc 
the controversy about Jree-wHL vL 241 

J AKIS8 ABIES— slay Osman in his pidaoe 
Constantiuople. vL 237. 

Japan— iiL 700. 

Ice — how formed by the action of the si 
upon the air. L 472. viL 38-9 :— ia coi 
pacted of little hard bodies. 1.473: 
contains air. ibid.:— how formed arti 
cially. L 473. viL 39, 125-6:— why light 
than water. L 474. 

laid up in a place not sensibly cold, b 
where the motion of the air cannot rea 
it, will not chan^ 478. 
is the smallest imaginable particles 
air and water mix^viL 122: — form 
by the motion of the air, how. ibid. : 
how dissolved. viL 124. 

Idea — every idea is one, and of one thii 
L 60 :— in what they are deceived, wl 
call ideas universal L 60 : — ^that one id 
should be answerable to a name, anoth 
to a proposition, how men are deceiT 
in thinking this. L 61. 
in sense, the idea is greater in proportii 
to the solid angle made by Uie endc 
vour outwards. L 405. 
in the mind no idea of Gk>d, anaweral 
to his nature. iiL 92. 

Identity — in what sense it may be oo 
ccivcd that a body is at one time t 
same, at another not the same it w 



indb:s. 
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forme r l y. L 135«7*: — in a man grown 
from mn inlknt to sn old man, that iden* 
titjr which cannoi be attriboted to the 
matter, ought perhaps to be attriboted 
to the form. L 136. 
in enqtnring concerning idemiiig, the 



name most be considoned hj whidi the 
thing is called. L 137 : — it is one ques- 
tion whether Socrates be the same man, 
another whether he be the same body, 
ibid.: — he maj be the same man, thoo^ 
his body be not the same bodj. ibid, 
how by the aoae it is to be decided, 
whether the thing be indiridoally the 
same or noC L I37-& 
Idol — of the bndn, representing bodies to 
OS where they are not, as in a looking- 
glass, dream &c iiL 882. 
idols are, aeconfing to the apostle, ao- 
tkh^ m, 382, 645. 

idofaOry committed by theBomish priests 
in the Lord's Supper. iiL 611. 
in what sense kloks are said to be noAimg. 
iiL 645 : — it is the worship of them with 
divine honour, that in the Scriptnreis call- 
ed adbiofry, and rebellion against God. ib. 
in the idolstry of the Gentiles, the ma- 
terial iM had little similitnde to the 
idol of the fimcy , yet was called an um^t 
of it. iiL 650: — its signification, how ex- 
tended in the Scr ipture , ibid, 
dvil worshi]^ becomes divine, and idola- 
try, when, in. 651 :— divine worship paid 
to a king under fear of death, is not 
idolatry, why. ibid. 

worship given to God with the fece 
tamed towards an image, is not idola- 
try, wl^. iiL 652, 656 : — the worship 
by the Jews with the fece towards Je- 
msaJem, not idolatry, ibid, ibid.: — nor 
in Moses potting off his shoes before the 
flaming bosh, ifatd.:^ — nor the worship of 
CInistiaDs in ehnrdies dedicated to God I 
for that norpose. ibid, 
linilegodi are but idolsof thebrainJiL653. 
to worship God asmAoAcrm^an image or 
plaee, is idolatry. liL 652: — towonhip 
Uod not as Jntiahiting an image, but to 
llie intent to be pot in mind of him, if it 
be dedicated hj anthority not that of the 
is idolatry. iiL 653: — the 
of the giMen cal^ was idolatry, 
why. ibid. :— the worship of the Gentiles 
was idolatry, why. ibid.: — to worship our 
8 a » i o T as man and God, is not id<»itr^, 
why. ibad.: — to worship the Eucharist is 
or IS not idolatry, according to what. iiL 
653-4: — to woruup a man inspired by the 
H<^ Ghost, is idolatry. iiL 654. 
idoliitry, is to worship bj signs of an in- 
* fcil hoooiir. m. 655 } 




ship of images which is scandalous and 
a sin, but not idolatry, ibid, 
the worship of the calf by the Israelites, 
was idolatry, why. ili. 658. 
to paint an image of God, is to make an 
idoL iiL 658: — of angels or of men dead, 
is or is not idolatry, when. iiL 659. 
in the kingdom of God, idolatry is a re- 
nunciation of alle|;iance. iiL 709. iL 313: 
— the process against it what. ibid, 
idolatnr easily fkstened on the greatest 
part of men, why. iL 227. 

Jealousy — the passion of lore, with fear 
that it is not mutuaL iiL 44. 

Jedho— the propheL iii. 371. 

Jehoiadas — his slaying of Athalia was 
either by anthority of king Joash, or was 
a great crime. iiL 583. 

Jehosofhat — reprored by the prophet 
Jehu for aiding the king of Israel against 
the Syrians, iii. 474. 

Jehc — the prophet that anointed him, 
called a madman. iiL 67. 

Jepbtha — caused hb daughter to be sa- 
crificed. iiL 200. T. 357 : — both innocent, 
ibid. : — his vow accepted of God. iL 266. 

Jeeexiah— prophesied in the time of Jo- 
siah. iiL 373: — his warning to Josiah. 
iiL 41 2 : — bid the people not to obey the 
prophets. iiL 424-5 :— ^s testimony, that 
the kingdom of God by the new cove- 
nant b not of this world ii. 257. 

Jeeoboax — the prophet sent to prophesy 
against the altar set up by him, how de- 
ceived. iiL 362:— the revolt to him often 
tribes firom Rehoboam. iiL 474: — the 
miraculous withering of his hand. iv. 331. 

Jeeome — Sl, what books of Scripture he 
has acknowledged, and what declared 
ApocrypkaL iiL 367: — his remark upon 
the ending of the sacerdotal kingdom of 
the Jews. ii. 245. 

Jeeusalem — the rebuilding of the walls 
and houses of Jerusalem after the return 
from the CapiirUtf. iiL 371: — the Ntw 
Jenuakm to come down to God's people 
from heaven. iiL 439. 
in it God shall reign at the coming again 
of Christ. iiL 453 : — from it shul pro- 
ceed the salvation of the Gentiles. iiL 
453-4, 455. 

the Temple of, was GbcTf Aoiue. iiL 458. 
the sack of iiL 516. 

Jbsits — put to death as an enemy to Cssar 
for datminga kingdom on earth. iiL 402: 
— his title on the Cross, ilnd. : — crowned 
with a crown of thorns, ibid.: — to be- 
lieve m Jenuj and to believe that •^'svs ts 
Ckriat, one and the same thing. iiL 593. 
SeeCHEisT. 

Jsw»— held madmen to be prophets, iii. 
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66, 639 :~or, as the^ thought the spirit I 
good or bad, demoniacs, ibid. 389, 639 : 
— some called both prophets and demo- 
niacs, madmen, ibid. :— or the same man 
both demoniac and madman, ibid, 
how they fell into the opinion of poaet- 
aion, iiL 67. 

placed felicity in the ac(][nisition of the 
gross pleasures of sense, iii. 67 : — ^thought 
any one that behaved himself in an ex- 
traordinary manner to be possessed with 
a good or an evil spirit ibid, 
their religion forbidden at Rome. iii. 
104: — were the peculiar kingdom of 
God. ibid. 605:— would own subjection 
to no mortal state, ibid, 
exterminated the inhabitants of the land 
they got possession of by war. iii 234. 
were stirred up to reject God, and call 
for a king after the manner of the na- 
tions, by what iii. 314,400, 419, 441, 
449, 470, 479, 552, 606. 
supposed qtilepsy to be a kind of posses- 
sion by spirits, iii. 317. 
the law was read and expounded to the 
Jews on their Sabbath, iii. 328, 668. 
rcedified the Temple, building with one 
hand and holding the sword with the 
other, iii. 333. ii. 159. 
were gOTemed in the prophetic kingdom 
of God, how. iiL 345. 
made God their king by pact at Mount 
Sinai. iiL 363. 

daily expected the Messiah for their 
king, but rejected him when he came, 
iii. 363:— expected him to reestablish 
the kingdom of God. iii. 552. 
Tery few learned Jews that were not 
perfect in the Greek tongue,when. iiL376. 
called apparitions tpiriu and angeU, good 
or bad. iii. 387 : — what they understood 
by spirit, iii. 388 1— their opinion con- 
cerning the angels of God. liL 389 : — of 
demoniacs, ibid, 
were a holy nation, why. iii. 404. 
their quality of looking for a sign, after 
they had bound theinselves to submis- 
sion, iii. 469, 472. 

their civil law was the law of Moses, iii. 
471. iv. 171. 

their civil troubles, divisions, and calami' 
ties from their disobedience to their so- 
vereip;ns. iii. 472 : — understood not that 
the nght to supreme power both in po- 
licy and religion was in the hi^h-priests, 
and after them the kings, ibid. :— after 
the death of Eleazar and Joshua, did 
every man that which was right in his 
own eyes. iii. 473: — consulted such as 
they guessed to be prophets, ibid.: — 
their practice no argument against the 



right of supremacy in refigion b^ng in 
their kings, iii. 474. 

durinff the Capttrnty had no common- 
wealth. iiL 474,517: — on their return, 
renewed the covenant with God. ibid, 
ibid. iL 248 : — soon after became sabject 
to the Greeks, iii. 474. 
their religion much cormpted by the 
Greek demonology and the doctrine of 
Uie Cabalists, iiL 475: — ^whoever had the 
sovereignty of Uieir commonwealth, had 
the supreme authority in God*s external 
worship, iii. 475. 

all, both rulers and subjects, were ex- 
pecting the Messiah and the kingdom of 
God. iii. 480. 

Uieir rite of baptism, iii. 483. 
some of them believed Paul preaching nt 
Thessalonica, and some believed not, 
why. iii. 509-10: — ^had no interpreter of 
their Scripture by whose interpretation 
they were bound to stand. iiL 510. 
were bound expressly to receive the de- 
termination of all hard auestiona from 
the priests and judges of Israel for the 
time being. iiL 510. 

from the loss of the Vohtme of ike 2av, 
till its finding again in the time of Josiaa, 
had no written law of God, but mied 
according to their own discretion or the 
direction of their prophets. iiL 516. 
were originally shepherds. iiL 526. 
their public person till the Captivity, the 
kin^. iii. 534. 

their expectation of a Messiah, how it 
made them obnoxious to the impostores 
of prophets and workers of mimolea. iiL 
552. 

are forbidden to choose n stranger for 
their king. iii. 579. 

how it is that Jews and Gentiles are to- 
lerated in the Roman Church, whereto- 
ever thejpope's eodesiaslical power is re- 
ceived, ill. 609. 

their courts of justice thejwdgea, and Uie 
council, iii. 635:— thought they had fvl- 
filled the law, how. ibicL: — drew the dis- 
tinction between sin and sin finom the 
difference of their courts of jostioe. ibid. 
whence they derived the oontagioo of 
the Greek demonology, iiL 639: — attri- 
buted all good to the sfirit of God, iJl 
evil to an evil demon, ibid.: — said oC a 
person unclean in a notorions degree, 
that he had an unclean spirit, ibid, 
said of Christ, that ht had a demL why. 
111. 639-40. 

when out of their country, tomed their 
faces, in praying to God, towarda Jem- 
salem. iii. 652, 656:— their worahip of 
the calf was idolatry, why. iiL 659. 
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their wfmagtfan ffiercd in one onlj 
frvni poblic Kkools. iiL 668 : — ^wcre bew 
in erery Gentile city where the Jews 
inhahitwLibid. :— were or^insUj ediools 
of the law of Mows. iiL 668, 669:— hot 
ecflTupted the text with £dse oonunenta- 
riesuidTnn traditions. iiL 670: — tamed 
the doctrine of their law into a fimtasti* 
cnl kind of philoaoiihj conc e t iiin g the 
i u eo Mp te hfiiiBhle natnre of God and of 
sfiritn. ibid.:— eomponnded their phi- 
loaophj with the philooophy and the* 
olo^ of the Grecians ifaadL 
did not rightly interprtet the law of 
MoaeaLii. 62. 

marriage was* by their kw, £aolDfale. 
iL88,n. 

wcse bomd, in the kingdom of God, 
to obey their prinees in all things not 
being tr e aa on against dirine majesty. 
n.249. 

expected Christ their king to be sent 
from God, to redeem them and bear mle 
<ivcrall nations. iL 25S. 
the seditions Jews in Jennalem eonid 

ir enemies, and fight 
Ives. ir. 127. 
their bw, aril and £rinei, was the same, 
ir. 171: — the interpreters the priests, 
sub or di nate to the king, ibid.: 
;them,the power sprritnal and 
always in the same hand. iT.191. 
the notion the CDsamon sort of Jews had 
of God. T. 14a 

their p r i erthood, and jndicatnre. "^i. 279. 
IssmnxT^what. iiL 302. 






doctrine. iiL 25: 
ao fiff ont of the way , 
as fcfyingon £dse rales. iiL 36. 

■afiee amkes bmb able to be- 
tell lies, and aomftimes to in- 



to 



iiLloa 
iiL 279. 




an 



- but 
find the iamgn. L ep. to Beader. 

it was the Latins called ifMrics and 
L 40«:— what, \m%ji%f% and n- 
bL9«. 
the ninfcnitndi of die iauges, of right, 
oatheaofid angle mads by the 
ontvaids. L 406* 
the object reaaored, an inmge of 
stin retained. iiL 4: — bat 
ibid. 

thn worship of iauges, of Gentile inven- 
dL 101, 645:— to what end. ibid.: 






gods not by the ear- 



Tcrs, bot by the people that prayed to 
them. iiL 353. 

the worship o^ not institnted by Moaea, 
nor by Christ. iiL 645: — not broogfat in 
by the Gentiles, bat left amoi^st them 
after ther had giren their names to 
Christ, ibid.: — was forbidden to the 
Jews, why. iiL 646 : — the texts of Scrip- 
tnre set up for the wordiip of imageaw 
iiL 646. 

an image is strictly, what. iiL 648:— 
phantasms are in what sense, iwajti. ih. 
images most properiy called tdeoc, idab, 
are whidi. in. 649: — are also eaDed 
p&coiCaauL ibid. 

no image of a thii^ lar i 'ji iM g. iiL 649: — 
nor of a thii^ imjadu, ibid. : — ^none of 
God or of the soul of man. ibid, 
im^^e, in its larger sense, what. iiL 650. 
the parpose for which images set op, 
was oy the name to represent the per- 
son mentioned in the history. iiL 650. 
in the largest sense, what. iiL 650:— to 
worship an image, whaL iiL 651, 656: — 
the worship of, from fear of death, is n 
sin in ease it be by men whose actions 
are looked on as a ug^t to gnide odierL 
iiL 655, 656. 

the worship o^ by theBoman Chiirrh, is 
not aDowed by the word of God. iiL 656- 
8: — ^was partly left in at the conrersioa 
of the GentilM, pardy angmented by the 
bishops of Rome. iiL 657, 659. 
the mamd commandment distingnishen 
between images commanded by God to 
be set op, and those set op by ooraelTes, 
iiL 657. 

Christian sorereigns ooght to break 
down imagips, why. iiL 657. 
the worship of images by i g nor ant peo- 
ple, and thieir beliet oonoeming them at 
the present day. iiL 657-8. 
the painting <^ images of angels or of 
men dead, is idolatry or not idolatry, 
when. iiL 659. 

the worship of imsges originated in the 
great Tsloe set on the workmanship of 
statnes. iiL 659-60: — the worship of the 
images of Christ and his apostles, how it 
grew more and more idolatroas^ iiL 660: 
— was oroos cd by difers emperors and 
coandls, bot too late or too weakly. iiL 
660. 

their carrpng abont in pnxtmwm^ a r^Bc 
of Gentihsm. iiL 662. 
the somerei^ commanding to worship 
God in an miage before those that con- 
sider it honoorable, is to be obeyed. iL 
223:— bat not in the kingdom of God, 
where idolatry is forbi<lden. iL 223^ n. 
231, n. 
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images or conceptions of things without 
us, what. i?. 2 : — are not destroyed by 
. the absence or destruction of the things 
imagined, iv. 3 : — ^how called, ibid. :— the 
image of colour and yS$rure, the only know- 
ledge we have of objects by sight ibid, 
there is nothing really without us, which 
we call an image or cohur. iv, 4 : — ^image 
or colour, is but an apparition of the 
motion worked by the object in the 
brain, ibid. : — the image reflected is not 
in the water or mirror, a proof that 
images are really nothing without us. iv. 
5 : — the image remains, though the sense 
be past. iv. 9:— is more obscure to 
waking men, why. ibid, 
images in sleeps are strong and clear as 
in sense itself, iv. 9. 
images are compounded, how. iv. 11. 
Imigination — and sense, the causes of the 
motions of the mind. i. 72-3, 74: — the 
subject of physical contemplation, i. 73. 
the Latin word imaffinatio does not per- 
fectly answer to the word fancy, why. i. 
396. 

is sense decaying, i. 396. iii. 4. iv. 9 : — 
weakened by the absence of the object 
i 396. iv. 9. 

what it is the Latins call imoffinatio. iii. 
4 : — applied improperly to all the other 
senses, ibid. 

is found in men and other animals, as 
well sleeping as waking, iii. 4-5. 
the imagination of the past obscured by 
objects more present succeeding, as the 
voice of a man in the noise of the day. 
iii. 5: — the longer the time since the 
sense of the object, the weaker the ima- 
gination, ibid. 

signifies the sense itself decayed, iii. 5 : 
— imagination and memory but one 
thing, which for divers considerations 
has divers names, iii. 6, 637. 
imagination simple and compound, iii. 6. 
imaginations arising from the great im- 
pressions made in sense, iii. 6 :~have no 
particular name, why. ibid, 
imaginations of them that sleep, are 
dreams. L 396, 399. iii. 6, 637. iv. 10: — 
have, as all other imaginations, been be- 
fore either totally or by parcels in the 
sense, iii. 7. i. 399 : — no imagination in 
sleep, but what proceeds from the agita- 
tion of the inward parts of the body. iii. 
7 : — ^imaginations formerly made, why in 
sleep they appear as if a man were 
waking, ibid. 

the doctrine of the Schools, concerning 
sense and imagination. iiL 10. 
no transition from imagination to ima- 
gination, whereof we have not had the 



like in sense, iii. 11: — why. ibid.: — ^in 
course of time there is no longer any 
certainty, what on imagining one thing 
we shall imagine next, why. iiL 12. 
is the first beginning of all voluntary 
motion, iii. 39. 

whatsoever is pleasure in the sense, is 
pleasure also in the imagination. iiL 87. 
men stand in awe of their own imagina- 
tions. iiL 93. 

the pleasure of the imagination of pos- 
sessing the goods of another man, is no 
breach of the law, thou $kalt not cooeL iii. 
277 : — or of the death of one's enemy, 
any sin. ibid. 

the imagination called mght^ what. iiL 
2, 637. 

one of the faculties of the mind whence 
called the imagination, iiL 649. 
definition of imagituUion, iv. 9, 12. 
imagination begets motion in the vital 
parts, and motion in those parts begets 
imagination, iv. 10. 

all imaginations after sense are either 
ddiglit, pain, appetite, or fear, iv. 32 : — bat 
weaker than in sense. ibid.:^-considera- 
tion, understanding, reason, and all the 
passions of the mind, are imaginations. 
V. 358-9, 401. 

Impediment — taking away impediment 
no cause of motion. L 213, 344. 
nothing subject to, that is not sal:(]ect to 
motion, iii. 197. 

Impetus — what it is. L 207, 218-19. 
if a point at rest, do not move to the 
least possible impetus, it will yield to 
none, l 212: — a point moved with the 
least possible impetus, impinging upon 
a body at rest, how hard soever it be, 
will make it yield, ibid. 

Imposture — ^if wrought by oonfederaey, 
nothing howsoever impossible to be done, 
that is impossible to he believed, iii. 435 : 
— many men conspiring, one to seem 
lame, another to cure him, and all Uie 
rest to bear witness, will deceive many 
men. ibid. 

Imprisonment — deprivation of liberty by 
public authority, iii. 303: — ^is for tm 
custody, and for punishment ibid.: — 
comprehends all restraint of motion by 
an external obstacle, ibid. 

Impudence— the contempt of good repii- 
tatioo. iii. 47: — ^its efiect in democratical 
assemblies, vi. 250: — ^is the goddess of 
rhetoric, ibid. 

Incantation — texts of Scriptnre concern- 
ing the wonders worked ny the Egypt- 
ian enchanters. iiL 432.— no place in 
Scripture tellcth us what enchantment 
is. ill. 433 : — is but impostuxe and dein- 
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sifNiy vruu^ht hj ofStutFj wipnuk ibid.: 
— needs no stadj but of ardnuaj igno- 
nnee, stmdatj^ and snpentifion of 
■lanldnd. ifaid..---4f a minde secminfdf 
done bj incantatioo be not to the edifi- 
eation of God*s people, nothing is en- 
chanted but the ^ectator. uL 433-4. 
the turning of eonsecntioo into incanta- 

abose of the Scr ipture . iiL 610: 

~ br the priest on the bread 

the samnnent of the Lord's 

iiL 610-11: — in the ocremonj 
of iiantiiBn iiL 612-13: — in the rites of 





chnrches and chnrchjrards. iiL 613. 




odwr. m. 381, 393: — unless 
be taken in the rnlgar manner for 
sach sobstanees as are pereeptiblatooiir 
external seBsca. iiL 388, 393. 
hoar i nc or p oreal snhM a nres can be ca- 
pable of pdn. iii* 676: — are not capable 
of phKe.ibid. 

the word imtrnp i mtml , not to be found in 
the BOile. ir. 61, 305, 383, 426. 
tosaj-ybat God is an incorporeal sab- 
stance, is lo saj* there is no God at aD. 
ir. 30S,383l 
laKUBiaiid Spocvms— gods of the Gen- 
ti]ea.in. 10€l 

the disease of an imeu bm M. iL 159. 
IvDKPKMDnn*— dieirpartT. rLl67, 407: — 
one of the brood hatched hj the presbj- 
teriana. rL 333: — their acts on the annj 
getting poaw winn of the citj. tL 341 : — 
&e k^Bg of God's anflinted, done b j 
their han&. ^ 357. 
IxMA— ow «f tho Bost ancient of king- 
doaa. m. 666 :— the InAesL uL 700:— 
her phikaophcriL tL 279-8a 

for great hurt done 
tother, when we eoneeife it to be 
by injarf- in. 43: — d^ language 
9t, m oiitn l i ie , nL 5a 

for the aneeeas of the vnworthj. 
tT.*4S>-ii and pity, of all passioos the 
* br doqaence. ir. 45. 

ol, eontFiv 
L135: 

by 




latconpoBKJX — terrible phantasms raised 
in the minds of men sleeping and waking, 
and reoeifed for real things under the 
name of gkattM and i n corp o real sab- 
stancca. L 402. 

i n corp o real bodj, incorporeal snb^ance, 
namea eontiadietory and inconsistent, 
m. 27. rr. 62: — the opinion of spirits 
bang i n corp o real could nerer enter the 
wnd of man by nature, why. iiL 96. 



ibid. ^— tiie beginning of^ 
not to be ahrmys taken either from the 
amtter alone^ or firom the form alone. L 
137. 

blDCUSBXCE — the doctrine of indulgences, 
whence. iiL 616:— enridies the dergy. 
iiL 693. iL 318 : — indulgences;, the money 
in whiefa they nu^Le payment. iiL 699. 

Ikdcstbt — none, in toe war of erery man 
against every man. iiL 1 13. 

IsTFAixzBiijTT — IB mysieries of foith, was 
promised by Christ to his spostles till 
the day of judgment. iL 297: — is equi- 
Tslent to all dominion, tphiimai and leat- 
poraL iL 317: — the pretension of the 
pope, that m UsfmbBe eap ue Ui f he cannot 
err. iiL 691. 

the pastors of a Christian Chnrrh, how 
for infollible. ir. 345: — their infoHibifity 
consists in what. t. 269. 

JxTAST — new-born, has few appetites and 
aTersions, for want of experience and 
memory. L 407: — nor so great a Tariety 
of animal moti<m as in those more grown, 
ibid.: — approaches and retires from the 
same thing, as doubt prompts^ L 408: — 
comes to know what things to be pur- 
sued and aroided, bow. ilad.: — acquires 
the use of nerres and organs, bow. ibid. 

IsrrEKxrs — the place where all men remain 
till the resurrectioo. iiL 444. 

IsnDEL, — the wrath of God mmaimrtk, not 
tkall roflK, upon them. iii. 521. 

Ikfixtte — to be dirided into infinite parts, 
what. L 63-4: — in what sense true, that 
a line may be infinitely dirided. L 64. 
JbUie and htJImiUy wlutt. L 98: — infinite 
number, to be understood as indefinite. 
L 99: — finite and infinite pairmiMMf, what, 
ibid.: — ^in infinite ^moe, whatsoerer point 
we take, the di^tanne from us is mute, 
ibid. 

of that which is infinite, it cannot be 
said to be a vAoie oroM.L99-10aiL215. 
whether the world be infinite, meaning 
of the question. L 100. 
infinite divisibility of qiaee and timc^ 
what.L lOa 

the knowledge o^ nerer to be attained 
br a finite inquirer. L 411:^ — no phantasm 
olL 411-12. iL 214-15: — the nature of 
infinite and eternal known to God only. 
L 412: — to whom he has eonunitted the 
jn^;ment oC ibid. 

that there is a mean between mjbuttwad 
the greatest of things seen or imagined, 
not easQy acknowledged. L 447. 
no idea or conception of infinite. iiL 17: 
— the name is used to signify our inafai- 
fity to conceiTo the ends or boonds of 
the thing namecL 
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Informers — their numbers cannot be too 
great. yL 44: — if it is, the fault is in the 
Uw. ibid. 

Ingratitude — the breach of the fourth 
law of nature, iii. 138: — has what rela- 
tion to ^race. ibid. :—o( the third law of 
nature, li. 35 : — ib not usually termed an 
injury, why. ibid. iv. 99. 

Injury — what. iiL 119. ii. 30. iv. 95, 140 : 
— so called as being nnejure, ibid. ii. 31. 
ir, 96: — why injury and injustice are 
like what the scholars call an abtwrdity, 
ibid. ibid. ibid. 

is sometimes done to one, the damage to 
another, iii. 136. iL 32. iv. 96. 
no injury, where no obligation, iii. 136 : 
— where no contract ii. 31-2, 34, 101. 
volenti rum fit injuria, iii. 137. iL 3.5, 112. 
iv. 140: — to do injury to oneself, im- 
possible. iiL 163. 

injuries and violences, aggravated by the 
greatness of the persons doing them. iiL 
333. 

no repugnance between abstaining from 
injury, and pardoning it in others. iiL 
702. 

in the state of nature, injury or injustice, 
none. ii. 9, 12. 

tii;Kf3f and unjust action or omission, the 
same thing, u. 31 : — both the same with 
breach of faith, ibid. 
injury, relates to some person as well as 
some law, iL 31, n.:— is released at the 
will of the person injured, ii. 32, n. 
all damage, in the state of nature, done 
not for self-conservation, is an injury to 
God. ii. 46, n. 

the difference between injury and damage^ 
is unknown to brute animals. iL 67. 
injury consists not in inequality of things 
exchanged, but in the inequality assumed 
to themselves by men aoove their fel- 
lows, iv. 98 : — how little soever, is always 
grievous, why. iv. 165. 

Injustice — cruelty, profaneness &c., why 
called Mcandaloua in the authors of reli- 
gion, iii. 106 : — are an ar^^ument of dis- 
belief in power invisible, ibid, 
iniustice, what iiL 119, 231, 680: — 
whether it can stand with reason, iii. 
132. 

of manners, is the disposition to do in- 
jury. iiL 136 :— of an action, supposes a 
person injured, ibid. 

It is injustice for a man to do anything 
for which he may be punished by his 
own authority, iii. 160. 
to hire friends in the sovereign assembly, 
where a man's own cause is to be de- 
bated, no injustice, iii. 223. 
in supposed injury, to complain before 



consulting with the law, ia injustioe. iiL 
261. 

the intention to do an unjost action, 
though by accident hindered, is injus- 
tice. liL 330. 

indignation carries men not only against 
the authors and actors of injuatice, but 
i^^nst all power likely to protect them, 
iii. 337. 

is naturally punished with yiolenoe of 
enemies, why. iii. 357. 
to forgave sin, is not injnstice. iiL 457. 
in the state of nature, none. iL 9, n. 
injustice, relates to some law, injwy to 
some person as well as law. iL 31, n. : — 
injustice may be against the magiatrato 
only, or against God only. ibid, 
no injustice to one man in giving to 
another more than he merits. iL 34, 49. 
iv. 110. 

to define the sin of injudice belongs to 
the sovereign power, ii. 265-7. 
injustice and iniquiiy, their diffiBrence. vL 
25. 

Innocent— m, pope. iiL 571, 607, 612. 

Innocent— is wno. iiL 264 : — to punish the 
innocent, contrary to the law of nature, 
ibid. 

Inquisition— punishes men notwithstand- 
ing the conformity of their speeches and 
actions to the law. iiL 684 :— extends the 
power of the law to the thoughts and 
conscience, ibid. :— is against the law of 
nature, ibid. 

Insane — see Madness. 

Inspiration— knowledge ftom inspiration 
or revelation, not the sulgeot of philoao- 
phy. L 11. 

the arrogating of inspiration, sofiicient 
argument of madness, iii. 63. iv. S27. 
the opinion of inspiration oftoi begins 
from some lucky finding of an error ge- 
nerally held by others. liL 64^ 
the pretence of inspiration tends to tiie 
dissolution of all dvil goTemment. iiL 
312. 

to say one speaks by natoral inspinitkNi, 
is to say one has an ardent m^re to 
speak, or some strong opinion of oneself 
for which one can give no snfllcient rea- 
son, iii. 362. 

no sign now left whereby to aoknowledlg^ 
the pretended inspiration of any 
iiL 365. 

taken properly, is the blowing into a i 
of a thin and subtiewind. iiL 394^— er if 
spirits be incorporeal, the Uowiag in of 
a phantasm, ibid. 

is used in the Seriptores only metaplio 
ricall^. iiL 394. iv. 328, 896s— does not 
signiiy good spirits entering infeonan to 
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make them prophe^, or evil ipiriU to 
make them phrenetie. iiL 396: — bat the 
power of God working bj causes mi- 
Lnown to na. ibid. it. 328. 
the speaking of a prophet by hupiraiitm, 
not a manner of God's speanng different 
from Tision. iiL 418. 
implies a gift sapematoral, and the im- 
mediate hand of God. iiL 590: — he that 
pretends to, pretends to be a prophet, 
and is subject to the examination of the 
Chorch. ilad. 

the dai^[;eroos dilemma of those that pre- 
tend diTine inspiration to be a soper- 
natoral entering of the Hol^ Ghost mto 
a man, and not an aeqidsition of God*s 
graces. iiL 654^ 

be whose nonsense seems to be a dirine 
speech, most necessarily seem to be in- 
spired from aboTe. iL 157. 
is a species of foUj. iy. 58: — all know- 
ledge o^ most proceed from Scriptnre. 
ir. 63: — its signs are wdraekt, ibid.: — is 
to be prored not by miracles, bat by 
conformity of doctiine to the article a^Mw 
ti CkriaL ir. 64. 

a focJish custom, for men that can from 
the principles of nature speak wisely, to 
loie to be thought to speak by inspira- 
tioa, like a bagpipe. It. 448. 

InvTAXT — is an unoiTided, not an indifisi- 
Ue time. L 206. 

IxSTBOXKirT^— of government, sworn to by 
CromwelL tL 392-3. 

Xrtkhpbkahcb— is naturally punished with 
disease, whj. iiL 357. 

IvTBHTioif — IS the last iqipetite in delibe- 
ration. iT. 70. 

nUmtiom and aM&ofwM, the appetites 
that come upon a man before the last act 
of delibention, called the wUL ir, 273. 
T.362. 

as to the law of God, where the inten- 
tioo is right the action is so alsa ri. 148. 

iMTEMMOOATicm — denotes the desire of 
knowledge. L 29. liL 40. 

IirmuiDnBAi^— bodies, what. i. 445. 

IinrrnB mil in the means. iiL 42. 

iMTwamom — the fiMmlty of^ by the Latins 
caDed ■syrifw aad mkrtia, m. 14:— also 

JoAB — was drawn from the horns of the 
altar, a proof for drawing traitors on a 
hurdle. TL 126. 
Job — his ezpostnlatiofi with God for his 
many afflictions notwithstanding^ his 
righteousness. iiL 347. iL 208:— is an- 
swered by God by arguments drawn 
r. ibid. ibl£ vr. 249. t. 1 16. 
person. iiL 372:— the 




bookjol^ seems to be not a history, but a 
VOL. XI. 



treatise, ilad. :~whst jMUt of it in prose, 
and what in Terse, ibid.: — has no mark 
of the time wherein written. iiL 371. 
his complaint of the mortality of this na- 
ture. iiL 443: — his sapring, that immor- 
taKty beginneth not till the resurrection, 
ibid. 

Joel — the prophet. iiL 373: — his descrip- 
tion of the day of judgment iiL 455. 

John — king, the barons maintained in their 
rebellion against him by the French. iiL 
310, 574. 

the Baptist, called an angeL iiL 392. 
SahUJokm^iheifor^momtmhatkaacemdtd 
imto heaven bmt he that caaae down &C., are 
the words of St. John himself, not of our 
Sariour. iiL 441-2. 

Saint John, the apostle beloTed of our 
Lord. iiL 526. 

the BaptitL, began his preaching with the 
himgdom of God u at htmd. iii. 549 : — pro- 
claimed Jesus, king of the Jews. iiL 591 : 
-—preached onl^ the approach of the 
kingdom of Cbnst. It. 178. 
Sauit Johuj why reported that he should 
not die. iii. 619: — the report neither con- 
firmed nor refuted, ibid, 
the Baptisty did not exorcise the water of 
Jordan. iiL 621 : — ^was said by the Jews, 
to have a deoH, why. iiL 639. 
the heresies suppressed by the publish- 
ing of St. John s Gospel, it. 391. 

JoKAS — the prophet. iiL 373: — his prophe- 
cy in what words contained, ibid.: — ^is 
not the author of the book called by his 
name, why. ibid. 

Joseph — his wisdom called by Pharaoh, 
the qjirU of God. iiL 384:— God spake to 
him in a dream. iiL 423. 

JosEPBiTS — a learned Jew that wrote in 
the time of Domitian. iiL 367 : — ^reckons 
22 canonical books of Scripture, ibid.: — 
wrote eloquently in Greek. iiL 376. iL 
233. 

JosiAS — caused the Vobame of the Law^ 
when found again, to be read to the peo- 
ple. iiL 369, 516: — renewed the coTraant 
between God and them, ilud.: — slain for 
not hearkening to the words of Fharaoh- 
Necho the idolater. iiL 412. iL 247:— on 
the finding of the Book of the Law in the 
Temple, sent the high priest to consult 
the prophetess Hulda. iiL 47 1 . 474. ii.246. 

JoeHUA — iiLl07 : — the book of^ written long 
after his time. iiL 370:^-desired Moses 
to forbid the serenty elders from pro- 
phesying, iii. 386, 421, 468. iL 240: — 
was orduned by Moses to prosecute the 
bringing of God's people mto the pro- 
mised tend, ibid.: — but preTcnted by 
death, ibid. 

n 
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from his death till the time of Sanl, every 
man did that which wom rigfU in his own eyet, 
that is, there was no sovereign power in 
Israel, iii. 469. 

imposition of bands on, bv Moses. iiL486. 
in nis time Eleazar the ni^h priest was 
the sovereign, not Joshua, li. 241-2. 
had Ood*s command to dispossess the 
Canaanites. vL 148. 

Jot — pleasures of the mind arising from 
expectation proceeding from foresight of 
the consequences of things, iii. 43; — joy, 
delight of mind. iv. 34. 

Joyce— carries off the king to the army. 
vi335. 

I&ELAND~the Irish rebellion, vi. 262: — 
the scale of payments for adventurers in 
Irish lands, vi. 287: — the rebels again 
grown terrible, vi. 365:— the Ocmfederaie 
party, and the iVuii^**. vi . 367 : — ^is com- 
pletely subdued by CromweU. ibid. 

Ibeton— Cromwell's son-in-law. vi. 384: 
— ^his capacity, ibid. :^left by Cromwell 
to complete the subduing of Lreland, dies 
there of the plague, vi. 368. 

Iron — all iron, by lying in the plane of 
the meridian, acquires polarity. L 529 : 
—caused by the endeavour acquired by 
the diurnal motion of the earth, ibid. : — 
being rubbed by the loadstone, acquires 
polanty, and that the like poles of each 
will avoid each other, ibid.: — ^possible 
cause of. ibid. 530. 

Isaac — his vision of Ood. iiL 416:— the 
covenant renewed with him. iii. 463. iL 
232. 

Isaiah — the prophet, iii. 373: — his de- 
scription of the state of salvation, iii. 
452-3 : — his reproof of Hezekiah. iiL 474 : 
— he and the rest of the prophets fore- 
told only events to happen in or after 
the Captivity, ii. 238:— could not be held 
for prophets at the time. ibid. :— contains 
little more than a description of the 
coming and the works of Christ, ii. 252. 

Israelites — revolted from God during 
Moses' absence of 40 days. iiL 107 : — set 
up a golden calf for their Ood. ibid. : — 
after the death of Moses, Aaron &c., 
served Baal. ibid. : — refused to have God 
for their king, when. iii. 108, 400. 
were a commonwealth in the wilderness, 
iii. 234: — had no property in land, till 
they came into the land of promise, ibid, 
chose God for their king by covenant, 
upon promise of possession of the land 
or Canaan, iii. 397. 
God, the Holy One of IsraeL iii. 404. 
were a people holy to Gk>d. iii. 405. 
their promise of obedience to Moses, iii. 
464, 514. 



their judicial law. iii. 514. 
sometimes fastened to their labour of 
making bricks, at other times ranging 
abroad to gather straw, iii. 702. 
capital punishment executed amongst 
them, how. iii. 707. iL 243. 
the freest people, and the greatest enemy 
to human subjection, why. iL 832: — re- 
newed the covenant of Abraham with 
God at Mount SinaL ibid. : — were a peo- 
ple greedy of prophets, ii. 243 : — by what 
right they dispossessed the Canaanites. 
vL 148.— ^See Jews. 

Jdcunda — good in effect, as the end de- 
sired. iiL 41 : — so called ajmvando. iiL 42. 
iv. 31. 

JuDMA — governed by the Roman people, 
was not a democracy, nor an aristocracy, 
but a monarchy. iiL 179-80: — ^was the 
Hofy Land, iiL 405: — ^was under the do- 
minion of Alexander and his Gre^ suc- 
cessors, iii. 484. 

Judas — Iscariot, the election of an apostle 
in his place, iii. 423, 524: — his apostle- 
ship called his biahopHc. iiL 526 :— carried 
the purse. iiL 534:--po8se8S6d with a 
resolution to betray ChrisL iii 554:— 
Saian entered into him, what it means. 
iiL 642 : — hanged himself, and his bowels 
gushed out, a proof for «nbowelUng 
traitors. vL 127. 

Judas — Galilseus. iL 233. 

JuDOB — a learned and unoormpt Judge, 
much worth in time of peace, iii. 76. 
in a state of nature, every man is judge. 
iiL 128. 

in their seats of jnsdoe the judges repre- 
sent the person of the sovereign, iii. 228 : 
— the sovereign is a judge a g re e d on by 
all parties. ilL 229 : — the ju^;e is other- 
wise nnjeed on by the parties, in what 
way. ibid. 

in all controversies, the judges were men 
of the country where the matter in con- 
troversy lay. liL 230: — Pliable to ezo^- 
tion. ibid. 

may be compared to the OTgans of yoioe 
in the body natural iiL 230. 
he that giveth a just sentence for a re- 
ward, is not a just judge. iiL S44. 
the wisdom of subordinate judges makes 
not the law. ilL 256: — ^in all oomts, the 
sovereign is he that judgeth. iiL 857: — 
the sentence of the subordinate judge is 
the sovereign's sentence, ibid, 
the judge must re^rd the reason which 
moved the sovereign to make the law. 
iiL 257, 258. 

his interpretation of the law is sntheotie, 
because given by the autlKMrity of the 
sovereign. iiL 263. 
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most give sentenee oontrarr to that 
tSrendy given by him in the like case, if 
not conaonant to equi^. liL 263-4; — the 
aentenoes of all th^ jo^iges that ever hare 
been, cannot make a law contrary to the 
laws of nature, iii. 264. 
all judges, sovereign and subordinate, 
that reHfoae to hear proo^ though the 
sentence be just, aie unjust judges, iii. 
266: — the sentence of the judge is law to 
the PWtiM pleading, but not to any sue- 
cewfing judge, ibid. 

his du^, if the letter of the law do not 
authorue a reasonable sentence, to sup- 
ply ii with die law of nature, iii. 267 : — 
if the civil law be silent* item. iv. 227. 
the abilities of a good judge, are not the 
stodr of the law. iiL 26S. ii. 66:— gets 
the nets from the witnesses and the law 
from the advocates, ibad. ibid, 
in England the jury are the judges, both 
of the &ci and of the right. liL 269. 
a good judge made, by a right under- 
standing of equity. iiL 269:^ — by a good 
natural reason, ibid. ii. 86:— by incor- 
ruptibilityy impaTtiality, patience, attri- 
tion, and memory, ibid, 
the chief justices in En^and resemble 
the pnctors and ediles of Borne. iiL 270: 
— the judges in England are properly but 
jKns-coMnftl. iiL 271. 
two inconveniences consequent upon the 
bene6t of the judges arising mm the 
multitude of causes, nourishing of suits, 
and contention about jurisdiction. iiL306. 
nothing more common than the scoffs 
and insults of judges to defendantSb iL 38. 
iT. 101. 

c oi i upi jiudgeM, the consequences ot iL 
180-81. ir. 217 :— the duty of soverei^s 
to he arke n lo the complaints laid against 
corrupt judges. iL 181. if. 217. 
to Jmige^ is try imiup ie bUi am to apply the 
Uw to a partuaOarcaae. iL 193, 221, 245. 
ju^ea seek lor their judgments not in 
thcu* own fareasta, but in the precedents 
of former judges. tL 45: — tne conse- 
quence hereof what. tL 86. 
JciM»»— the time of the Jwdga in Israel 
iiL 469- 7a iL 145, 242: — no sovereign 
power in IsraeL iiL 469 : — ^were chosen 
oy God eKtraordinarily to save his re- 
belfioas nbyeets from the enemy. iiL 
470: — the ngkt to the sovereignty re- 
■miniog still in the high priests ibid. iL 
S43: — were obeyed out of reyerence to 
with God. ibid, 
lisoem the means conduc- 
ing to an end, gotten by experience. L 
398: — good judgment* finds out dif- 
in tmngs like one another. L 



399. iiL 57, ir. 55 : — is not distinct from 
sense properly so called. L 399 : — is me- 
mory of the di£ferenoes of particnUr 
phantasms remaining for some time. ib. 
m enquiry of the truth of past and fn- 
tnre, the last opinion is the^'wl^aiaif. iiL 
52:~is commended for itself, without 
the help of fancy. iiL 57 : — ^without fimcy, 
is wit. liL 60:~fiuiey without judgment, 
not. ibid. 

without the passion of desire of power, 
no great fimcy or much judgment iiL 61. 
he that is partial in judgment, is the 
cause of war. iiL 142. 
every particular iudgment is a law to him 
whose case is a^udged. iiL 272. 
as a man*s jud^nent, so also his con- 
science may be erroneous. iiL 311. 
fitlse judgment by corruption of judges 
or witnesses, the evil consequences of to 
be showed to the jieople. iii. 330. 
the day of^ deacnbed by JoeL iiL 455: 
— is called the lati day, why. iiL 478 : — 
the authority of earthly sovereigns not 
to be put down till then. iiL 498 : — ^is the 
day of the restoration of the kingdom of 
God. iiL 596:— described by Peter. iiL 
597. 

sereriti^ of the hcaitj of judgment, its 
effect, iii. 701 :— judgment and fancy ma^ 
hare place in the same man by tnrua. iii. 
702. 

is the virtue of the mind whereby men 
attain to exact and perfect knowledge, 
iv. 56. 

JcDiCATUEE — the right ai, what. iii. 165: 
— belongs to the sovereign power, ibid , 
186, 228, 568. ii. 76, 144, 221 :— the right 
to it and to the militia, power as absolute 
as man can transfer to man. iiL 192. 
an act of judicature, what it is. iii. 263. 
salaries uncertain and casual, proceeding 
from the execution of the office, in judi- 
cature, are hurtful to the commonwealth. 
iiL 306. 

JuFiTBE — nothing so cdebrated in him as 
his adulteries. iiL 81 :— swearing by. iiL 
129. iL 27. iv. 93:— deposed hu mther 
Saturn. iiL 132: — beheved to be the 
avenger of injustice. iiL 132: — repre- 
sent^ as armed with a thunderbolt to 
subdue the giants. iiL 509. 
Jupiter and other Gentile gods were per- 
haps men that living had done great and 
glorious acts. iiL 653: — an image of Ju- 
piter, how it came to be called an image 
of Barnabas &e. iiL 660. 

JumiSDicnoif — contention about jurisdic- 
tion follows frt>m the iudse deririn|^ 
benefit from the multitude of cauaea. iii. 
306-7. 
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is the power to hear and determine causes 
between man and man. ill. 567 : — belongs 
to none but him that has power to make 
laws, the civil sovereign, lii. 568. 

JuBT — ^in £ngland, whence chosen. iiL 230 : 
— are judges of both hct and law. iii.269 : 
— are not liable to any penalty but for a 
wrong judgment against conscience.ibid. : 
— their province to decide on facts. vL 95. 

Jus and Lex— ^m naturaJe, lex naturalh, 
what. iii. 116:— ^'im, is right or liberty to 
do, lex obligation to do or forbear, iii. 
117, 276:— JIM, that which is not against 
reason, iv. 83 : — the difierence between 
ju» and lex, iv. 222. vi 30. 

Just — the justice or injustice of an action, 
how to be determined by the synthetical 
method. L 74. 

so an action be great and difficult, the 
justice or injustice afiecteth not the ho- 
nour of it. iii. 80. 

unjuttf taken to be that which it hath 
been the custom to punish, iutt that of 
the impunity whereof may be produced 
an example, from what cause. iiL 91. 
in the war of every man against every 
man, nothing unjust iiL 115: — justice 
and injustice, none of the faculties of 
body or mind. ibid. : — relate to men in 
society, not in solitude, ibid, 
the original of justice, is in the law of 
nature commanding the performance of 
covenants, iii 130, 134:— to break a co- 
venant, is unjust, iii. 190. 
whatsoever not unjust, is just. iii. 131. 
before the names of Just and unjust can 
have place, there must be coercive power, 
iii. 131. iL 151. vi 29. 
how defined by the Schools, iii 131. 
what is not against reason, is not against 
justice, iii 132. ii 8, 15. 
justice is a rule of reason, forbidding us 
to do anything destructive of our life, 
iii. 134: — and a law of nature, ibid. 
just and unjust, attributed to men, signify 
conformity of manners to reason, iii. 135. 
iv. 97 : — attributed to actions, conformity 
of particular actions, ibid. ibid, 
a just and unjust man, what iii. 135, 599. 
ii 33. iv. 97. vi 29: — what nobleness 
and gallantness of courage it is, that gives 
to a man's actions the refish of justice, iii 
136. 

justice of actions, denominates a man 
puiltless. iii. 136. ii. 33. iv. 97 : — the in- 
justice, guilty, ibid. ibid. ibid, 
justice commutative and distributive, iii. 
137. ii 33. iv. 98 :— consisteth in propor- 
tion arithmetical, and proportion ^o- 
metricai ibid. ibid, ibid.: — this distinc- 
tion not good, wherein, ibid, ii 34. iv. 



98: — justice oommatadve, is the per- 
formance of covenants, ibid.:— distribu- 
tive, is the defining of what is just iii 
138: — called more properly equity, ibid, 
iv. 104 : — ijustice depends on antecedent 
covenant iii 138. 

he that fulfilleth the law, is just ii 47. 
m. 146. 

he that attempts to depose his sovereign, 
is unjust, on what grounds, iii. 160. 
justice sometimes not to be had without 
money, ii. 223. 

justice why defined to be disinbutiiig to 
every man his own. iii 234. 
the rules of just and unjust, are laws, iii 
251: — nothing unjust, not oontnury to 
some law. ibid. 

justice, a dictate of the law of nature, 
m. 255. 

in all doubt, whether an action be jnst 
or unjust, the doing of it is unlawfuLiii 
261. 

unjust actions have in all times and 
places been authorised by foroe and vic- 
tory, iii. 281 : — that justice is a vain word^ 
from what arguments taken as a princi- 
ple by some men. iii 282 :— justioe said 
Dy some, to be but a word, iii 132, 324. 
justice consists in taking from no man 
what is his. iii 329: — in the steady wUl 
of giving every man his own. ii ded. 
natural justice the only scienoe neoes- 
sary for sovereigns, iii 357. 
the maintenance of justice depends on 
the power of lifb and death in the sove- 
reign, iii. 437: — ^faction and civil war 
between the 9word of justice and the 
sMeld of/aithj whence, iii. 461. 
faith ana justice, all that is necessary to 
life etemai iii 599. 

how a man's justice jusHflcs him. iii 599: 
— and renders him capable of living by 
his faith, ibid. 

justice and charity, the twin sisters of 
peace, ii dedic. 

that private men are judges of jusi and 
unjust, a doctrine the cahse of how many 
rebellions, ii. pref.: — ^in their desire to 
prostitute justice to their own judgment 
and apprehensions beget hermaphrodite 
opinions of moral pmlosophjr uke the 
Centaurs, the progeny of luon and a 
cloud, ibid. 

the words just and uujuti, eqnivocaL ii 
32 : — signify one thing, attribnled to 
persons, another to actions, ibid.:~-« just 
action is one done with right, an mgmi/t 
with injury, ibid. 

in the state of nature, ^Vif and mnjmti are 
measured by the conscience of each man. 
ii. 46, n. 
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heduUdoeshitbesteodemTaarto Inlfil 

the kws of naliire, is jmmL n. 47: — he 

that does aU he is obliged todo^iteni.ib. 

the «Mrrf tfruAn^ whaL it 75. 

justice, of aU things most neeesany to 

salvatioii. iL 155*. 

its Datme, thateveiy niaii has his own 

pren to him. iL 267. 

IS the wiD to fire rigliteoQsly. iL 306, n. 

an writers oo jnstiee and ^oBcj, inrade 

eadi other with eootiadietiODS, wb j. ir. 

muded.: — ^the doctrine of, is to be re- 

raeed to infiJKhle rales, how. ibid. 

sentences are not there f ore jeM, b ec a use 

they have been ddirered in many like 

cases before, ir. 18-19. 

there is an odknoi/ peeean in the anjnst 

as wdl as in the jnst» hot from different 

caosea^ iT. 97. 

is the kaUt of stmding to oorenants. iT. 

iia 

jnstioe taken for the endeaTonr and con- 
stant win to do that which is just, is that 
for which a man b called lipiliwu. ir. 
184 :--is called rqMiiteace. ibid. ;--some- 
timcs waribL ibid. 

and mmjmwt in God is noi to be mea- 
by ne jnstiee of man. ir. 249. 

ftcri.4a 

the nrahitnde can never be tanght the 

adcnce ofyinf and a^MC, whr. Ti.212- IS. 

JranncATioar— 4he qnesdon by which we 
are justified, /mkk or eUdkmet, why im- 
perttnenL iiL 599: — when we are said to 
be justified hj woHka, it is to be under- 
stood Aat Godaeeepts the will for the 
deed, ibid.: — how a man's jMfiee justifies 
Mm. ibid. 600. 

is justified, when his plea though 

is accepted. iiL 600:-^i^ 

and wfarfiiaw, eadi is ssid to justify in 

sereral senses, ibid. :— justification by 

external works, the docmne d, how it 

thedcsgy. iiL 693. 

aboat» are philosophicaL iL 
318. 

JUA and jmwike, how they justify, iv. 
184: thcii parts in justifiestum disttn- 
gnished. ir. 186. 

dead works hwtify noCir. 185:— no man 
is justified bj woiks, but by fiuth only, 
in what sense, ibid. 

JuanHUJi — his institiites, make seren 
sorts of dvil kw. iiL 27a 

IzMMi— tf» fofale o£ iL prcC:— explained. 



iiL 639. 



Kathabiss — her diToroe from Henry. tL 
121. 

Keples — astronomy and natural phHoso* 
phy extraordinarily adTsnced by Kepler, 
Gassendi, and Mersenne. L ep. ded. 
hb hypothesis of the proportioo between 
the instance of the earth frtwn the sun, 
of the moon frtwn the earth, and the ra- 
dius of the earth. L 427: — of the daily 
rerohition of the earth about its own 
axis, of its annual rerolution about the 

• sun aooording to the order of the signs, 
and of its annual rerolution about its 
own centre contrary to the order of the 
signs. L 427-8. 

attributes the eccentricity of the earth 
to the diffidence of its parts. L 434: — 
and to magnetic rirtne wrought by im- 
material spedeSb ibid.: — and the mutual 
attraction of bodies to their similitude, 
ibid. 

hb mode of bisecting the eccentricity of 
the earth's orbit. L 442: — the reason 
thereof ibid.: — what cause he assigns 
for the eccentricity of the earth's oroit. 
L 443: — makes the earth's motion to be 
the efficient cause of the moon's motion 
about the earth. riL 101 : — hb method of 
finding what part of a circle b subtended 
by the sun's oiameter in the ecliptic. tIL 
107:— hb opinion of the date of the 
Creation. riL 165. 

KncDiTEas — ^lore of persons for society. iiL 
44. 

KiKG — why kings nerer sit down contented 
with the power they afaeady hare, but 
are erer striring for more. m. 86. 
that a king had no authority from Christ, 
unless crowned by a bishop, one of the 
points of the Church of Rome dedsred 
necessary to salration. iiL 109: — that if 
a priest, he could not marry. iiL 109: — 
that the subjects of a king declared a 
heretic, might be fr^cd mm their alle- 
giance. ibi£:— that a king might be de- 
posed by the pope for no cause, ilnd.:— > 
that the €Aer^ should be exempt from 
the jurisdiction of their kii^ in criminal 
cases^ ibid. 

kings always in the state and posture of 
glamators, their weapons pointed and 
eyes fixed on each other. iiL 1 15. 
no king rich, glorious, or secure^ whose 
subjects are poor, contemptible, or too 
weak to maintain a war against their 
enemies. iiL 174. 

electiTe kii^s, not sorereigns^bnt minis- 
ters of the sovereign. iiL 178: — ^limited 
kings, also. ibid. iL 94 : — an electiTe Im^ 
with power to name hb success o r, b not 
ekctire but hereditary. iiL 178:— if none 
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have the power expressly, then is he, by 
the law of nature, obliged to name him, 
to preserve the commonwealth, iii. 179: 
— and therefore is absolute sovereign, ib. 
in the case of limited kings, the sotc- 
reignty is in the assembly that had the 

Eower to limit him. iiL 1^9: — elective 
ings have not the sovereignty in pro- 
priety, but in use only. iii. 181. 
the controller of the laws, not the par- 
liament, but rtx in parliamento. iii. 255. 
kings resign powers, many times out oC 
hope to recover them again at their plea- 
sure, iii. 309. 

the killing of kings made lawful and 
laudable by the Greek and Latin writers, 
provided they be first called iyrsmU. iii. 
315. 

kings in the Scriptures called podt, iii 
327. 

no inequality between kings and their 
subjects in the presence of the King of 
kings, iii. 333. 

miracles tending to stir up revolt against 
the king, how to be considered, iii. 363. 
the fear of light given to Christian kings 
to see their right of ecclesiastical go- 
vernment, has corrupted the interpreta- 
tion of the words, &e Hngdom of Ood. 
ui. 402. 

the king is a public person, and repre- 
sentative of all his subjects. iiL 404. 
the kingg succeeded to the jydgu of Is- 
rael. iiL 470, 482 : — the sovereign autho- 
rity, civil and religious, before in the 
high priest, was now in the king. ibid. : 
— -naa the whole authority in peace and 
war. iii. 471 :— in which included the or- 
dering of religion, ibid, 
to reward every man according to his 
works, is the office of a king. iii. 478. 
the right of heathen kings to be the pas- 
tors of their people, not taken from tnem 
by their conversion to the faith of Christ 
iii. 538 : — Christian kings are fathers of 
families. iiL 540: — may receive school- 
masters Arom the recommendation, but 
not from the command of a stranger, 
ibid.: — stand charged with the public 
good so long as they retain any other 
essential right of sovereignty, ibid, 
any king may read lectures in the sci- 
ences, by the same authority by which 
he authorises the reading of them in the 
Universities. iiL 541: — ^may also hear 
and determine all manner of causes, ib. : 
— kings baptize not, why. iii. 542. 
the name in Uebrew signitiei bouuti/uL 
iiL 555. 

Christian kings have their civil power 
from God immediately. iiL 567. 



few kings consider it unjust or incoDve- 
nient tnat the pope should depose 
princes. iiL 574: — ought either to take 
the reins of govemment into their own 
hands, or to resign them entirely to ihe 
pope. iii. 574, 583. 

to depoee a king already choeen, in no 
case j ust. iiL 580 : —in their baptism kii^ 
submit their sceptres to Christ iiL 58 1 :— 
if the words, beware of fahe propkeU ftc, 
confer a power of chasing awa^ kings, 
it was given to men not ChrisUmna. liL 
582 : — ^to submit to another king, is to 
depose the present king. iiL 646. 
the name, how it became odious at Borne. 
iii. 683. 

all kinfft to he reckoned eamm^ raammg 
beatUy the opinion pronounced by Caio 
the Censor. iL ded.: — what bloodshed 
caused by the doctrine, that kings may 
for certain causes be deposed, that they 
are the administrators, not Uie superiors 
of the multitude. iL pre£ :— before this 
and other questions in moral philo8<^y 
moved, kings exereited supreme power, 
ibid. : — kept their power whole not by 
arguments, but by the sword, ibid.: — 
the lawf^ilness of taking arms Munst 
kings first taught after uie expolaioa of 
Saturn, ibid. 

are severe only against those that con- 
trol their wills. iL 133: — are the cause 
that the exoessiye power of one subject 
over others becomes harmlesa. ibid. 
u>oetothe land wkoee king i$ a ekiH how to 
be understood. iL 141 : — a king cannot 
give his general greater authori^ over 
his army, than he can exercise himself 
over his people, ibid. iv. 136-7. 
that a king is he that doee rigkimmefy^ that 
he ie noi to be obeyed nnhte ke eommmid 
what iajueL, wicked sa^gs. iL 151. 
in monarchies, the king is the peepk. iL 
158: — for the commonwealth to rebel 
against the king, a thing impoaaiblsu ihw 
want of learning no obiection to kings 
being the interpreters of God's wofdL u. 
247: — kings haye exercised all oAees 
civil and ecclesiastical, save that of sa- 
criticing. ii. 247-8. 

the inconvenience to kings from the 
incapacity of priests to many, what. iiL 
692. iL 318: — kings take not upon them- 
selves the ministerial priesthood, b«t are 
not so merely laic as to have no oede- 
siastical jurismction. iy. 199. 
our laws though made in pmrliamtBt, 
are the king's laws. iy. 870: — he has 
granted in diVers cases not to make a 
Jaw without the adrice and assent of the 
lords and commons, ibid. 
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few kings dqiosed by tbeir m bj c cte haTe 
lired long anerwara^ iv. 419. 
the uaihontj of tiie king of BngUmd as 
head of the Chmefa. iv. 433:— his right 
to lery soldiers and raonej, as he in hb 
conscieiioe thinks it necessary for the 
defenee of kb people, ri, 18 : — no king 
of England erer pretended sadi a neces- 
sity against kb eonseienee. ir. 20: — is 
boond to the assent of the lords and 
commons* how far. tl 22: — is sole legis- 
lator and sole sup reme jndge. tL 23: — 
his proclamation nnder the Great Seal, is 
a law. Tl. 26: — ^his onl^ bridle is the fear 
of God. ri. 32: — his right to reoeiTe ap- 
peals, ri. 52. 

Christian kings began to pot into their 
titles the words Dti smia, when. ri. 179 : 
— cannot for their greatness descend into 
the obseore and narrow mines of an am- 
bitions deigy.ri. 180: — ^pueoynKSy a name 
common to all heathen kii^^ ibid.:— 
every Christian king is a Christian 
bbhop. tL 181 : — kings, so long as they 
have money, shall sTways have a more 
considerable part on their side than the 
pope on his. tL 186. 
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lation in the reign Of James i, meant of 
the succession of one priest after another. 
iiL 400: — lAy kimg do m romte, means the 
restoration of the kingdom of God in- 
terrupted by the revolt of the IsraeBtes. 
iii. 402^403. 

a kingdom of prieats, why some so trans- 
Lite instead of a taeenloial Hmgdemk, iii. 
402: — the l u M tg do m of graee^ what, and 
why so called. 403 : — efghiy. what. ibid, 
an estate ordained by men for their 
perpetual security against enemies and 
want. iiL 452. 

tkt J umg do m of God is eome migk mmio jfom, 
b the kingdom of glory, not of grace. 
iiL 497. 

the kingdom of God was 6rst uuikmiivt 
at Mount Sinai, by the consent of each 
man there had. iL 233: — took its begin- 
ning from thb time. ilnd. 
the kingdom b divided against itself, 
wherein every man's actions shall be 
ruled by hb private conscience, iv. 173. 
a kingdom suffered to become an old 
debt, will hardly ever be recovered, iv.37 1. 
KiKGS — the books o(, written after the 
CapHvUy. iiL 371. 



to Iniy with p t eferm ent cXqpovo/iia — that which b given by 

Xqpoc, an 



the obedience of their subjects, are or 
soon vriD be in a weak condition, tl 254. 
IHGDOM — iJttt lavrs of the kingdom of 
God deriTed to ns from Abraham, Moses, 
and onr Saviour. iiL 99. iL 227. 
the kii^dom of €rod gotten by violence, 
iii. 132. 

whether it be against reason, for the heir 
to a kiittdom to kill hb fether in pos- 
seasioa. m. 133. 

cities and kingdoma, are but great femi- 
Hes. iiL 154: — are at all times in a state 
of war with each other. iiL 154. 



lot. 
in- 



what b the £viskNi hare spoken ot iiL 
168,316. 

no kingdom ever kmg feee ttam sedition 
and civil war. iiL 195w 
to obtain a kingdom, a man vrill be con- 
test widi less power than to the peace 
of thneoaBmon wealth breqinred. iiL 309. 
the kingdom of fidrics, that walketh in 
the dark. iiL 316. 

the kingdom divided into tanpora/ and 
jlurffy, cannot stand. iiL 316. 

thepBMTof God, 
naa of the word. iiL 
S44:-'iB the natural kingdom of God, 
be known bnt by natural 
m. 364:— «r is UUer to oieg God 
timm aHB^has phee in the kingdom of 
God by pad, not by nature. iiL 356. 

off» iisfi, in the English trans- 




liL 142. iL 41. iv. 105:- 
heritahce. iiL 533. 
KOWLSDGC — its end, power, i. 7. 
the first beginnings of are the phantasms 
of sense and imagination. L 66 : — in 
knowledge by sense, the whole obiect 
better known than any part of it. ibicL: — 
in knowledge of the on and of the iioTL, 
where the search begins. L 67 : — the uni- 
versal knowledge of things, how to be 
attained. L 69. 

to reason vrithont examining the signi- 
fications of names, b not to know any- 
thing, but only to believe. iiL 32. 
no d^course can end in absolute know- 
ledge of fact, past or future. iiL 52: — 
knowledge of tact, originally sense, and 
ever after memory, ibid. 71 :— of conse- 
quence, b not absolute but conditionaL 
iind. ibid.: — b the knowledge required 
in a philosopher. iiL 71. 
knowledge, riches, honour, bnt seyeral 
sorts of power, iii 61. 
b two-fold, of ybef, and of lie eommqmtmcts 
of aji rmathm . iiL 71: — the former abso- 
lute knowledge, ibid. » 
desire of knowledge and the arts of peace 
disposes men to obey a common power. 
iiL 87. 

new knowledge produced daily by time 
and industry. iiL 324. 
ascribed to (aod, how to be understood. 
iiL 352. 
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in the beginning no sowing or planting 
of knowledge by itself, apart from the 
weeds and common plants of error and 
conjecture, iii. 665. 

is derived from the registers and re- 
cords of things. iL ded.:— is only from 
definitions, it 305. 

assent is called knowledge, when. ii. 303 : 
— knowledge is memory, ii. 304. 
knowledge slowly admits a proposition 
after it has been broken into pieces and 
chewed, faith swallows it whole and en- 
tire, ii. 305. 

true knowledge begetteth not contro- 
Tersy, but knowled^. iv. 1. 
of knowledge two kinds, original or from 

• ^ sens*, and science, iv. 27 : — ^both sorts are 

^ but experience, ibid. 

.'. knowledge is but remembrance, iv. 27: 
— ^implies truth and evidence, ibid. : — the 
Jirst principle of knowledge, is what iv, 
28: — the second, third, toid fourth, ibid, 
of the two kinds of knowledge, one is 
experience of fact, the other etfidence of 
truth, iv. 29: — one prudence, the other 
wisdom, ibid. : — is remembrance called 
experience and prudence, iv. 210: — and 
remembrance called science, ibid, 
a sign of knowing well, is what iv. 453: 
— of knowing much, what ibid, 
no knowledge but of truth, vii. 71. 

Kvpuiicf) — the Lord*s house so called by 
the Greek fathers, why. iii. 458. 

c^pcof — he so called in speaking of posses- 
sions, in speaking of actions is called 
author, iii. 148. 



Laban — his images called his gods. iii. 658. 
Labour — ^is an exchangeable commodity. 

iii. 233. 

man must both labour, and fight for se- 
curing his labour. iiL 333. 

bestowed on anything to make benefit 

of it is called culture, when. iii. 348 : — 

wor^ip, when. iii. 349. 

labour and honour, how inseparable, iv. 

34. 
Lacedjemon— the law of, that what young 

men could steal undiscovered, should go 

unpunished, ii. 86, 191. 
LAiiOTERA — the Jesuit, his opinion that 

since the fall of Adam the proportion 

between a straight and a curved line 

cannot without divine grace be found. 

vii. 320: — thought he had foimd it ibid. 
Lambabo — his Saxon laws. vL 81, 83, 157, 

160. 
Lambeth — ^the court at Lambeth, whether 

the king's court or the pope's, vi. 114. 



Lambert— a prett faTorite of the army, 
vi 398 : — tries to save Naylor, and me- 
ditates succeeding to OomwelL ibid. : — 
the succession promised to him. vi. 400 : 
— the Protector puts him out of all em- 
ployment vL 402 : — ^restores the Romp, 
vi. 407 : — intrigues to be made generaLvi. 
409-1 1 : — is deserted b^ the army. vL4l4. 

Lanquage — the diversity of, that now 
is, whence proceeding, iii. 19: — as men 
abound in copiousness of language, so 
they become more wise or more mad 
than ordinary, iii. 25. 
imperative, is command, prayer, orconn- 
sel, when. iii. 50. 

Lares — the household gods of the Gen- 
tiles, iii. 100. 

Laryje — and Lemures, iii 100. 

Latin — ^nothing ever so dearly bought, 
as the learning of the Latin and Greek 
tongues b^ these western parts, iii. 203: 
— the Latin used by the Church of Rome, 
but the ghost of the old Roman language, 
iii. 698: — no g^reat need of Latin now, 
why. vi 276. 

Xarpcm— and iovXila, their distinction, iii 
647-8. ii 225. 

Laud— supposed to have advised the im- 
posing on the Scots the book of Com- 
mon Prayer, vi. 198 :— is for Arminius. 
vi 241:— forbids preaching of predesti- 
nation, ibid.: — said that he was to have 
a cardinal's hat ibid. : — his impeachment 
and execution, vi 254 : — his character, 
vi. 255. 

Laughter — sudden ^lory. iii 46. iv. 46: 
— caused by what iii 46. iv.455: — most 
incident to those that are conscious of 
the fewest abilities, iii 46 ; — they that 
are intent on great designs, have not 
leisure to laugh, iv. 455. 
much laughter at the defects of others, 
a sign of pusillanimity, iii. 46. iv. 47. 
is the sign of a passion that has no aaaie, 
but is always joy. iv. 45. 

Law — the notion of, resolved into what i 
74. 

the passions, and the actions proceeding 
from them, no sin till there be a kw 
that forbids them, iii 114 : — ^no law, till a 
person agreed upon to make it ibid. :— 
where no common power, no law, where 
no law, no injustice, iii 115. 
a law of nature, what iii 116-17* 871, 
343. 513. ii 16. iv.87 . — ^the fondamental 
law of nature, to seek peace, iii 117, 138, 
139. ii 13, 16, 30, 52. iv. 86, 87. 
the second law of nature, to lay down 
the right to all thinga. iii 118 : »tb«>M 
q)eeial law of nature the same. iL 17,30l 
iv. 87. 
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tbe kw of the Gospd, 
^tdreAai oAgn d» to ftm, Aat do yoa 10 
cAca. in. 118,494. 
the kw of an men, 91MMI HU Jkri 
oitBri ne Jietria. in. 118. 
performanoe of eoremuita, the tkud law 
of natoreu iii 130: — the oeeomd. iL 29-30. 
It. 95. 

gntifeiide, the /imrdk kw of nrntmre. uL 
138, 304^-tiie thinL tL 35. ir. 99. 
compkisance, iheJiJA kw of nature, m. 
138:— tbe/MotA. iL 36. ir. 99. 
haht^ to paidoo, tiie tixtk kw of na- 
tnre. liL 139: — the^^tt. it 37. It. 100. 
that rerenge remct cmlj the fotare 
time, the «e«niC& taw of natmne. iiL 140, 
304:— the tixtk. iL 37. ir. loa 
against oontnmd j, the dgktk kw of na- 
ture. iiL 140: — the weoemik, iL 38. iv. 101. 
against pride, the nimdk kw of natnre. 
iiL 140:— the agkA. iL 38. ir. 103. 
against arrogance, the temik kw. iiL 141 : 
• — the wimik, n. 39. it. 104. 
eqidtr, the tiwrart kw. iiL 142: — the 
temtk.'n. 4X1 

of the use of things in common, the 
tmtiflk kw. iiL 142:— the ekvemik. iL 40. 
It. 104. 

of lot, the lUrtaemA kw. iiL 142.— the 
ttn^kk, iL 41. IT. 105. 
of primogemtnre, and right of oocnpa- 
tioo, Ihe/bmrieemik kw. iiL 142:— the 
tkirttgmA. n. 41. It. 105u 
of the safecondnetof mediators of peace, 
the^/lenlft kw. iiL USi-^theJomHeaUk. 
iL 41. iT. 102. 

of arbitration, the aufamlh kw. iii. 143: 
— theJ^ieoidL iL 41. It. 105. 
that no man be judge in his own cause, 
the iniriiiiiiili kw.nL 143:— thewJrtMirt, 
iL42. 

of impartial ariiitration, the tigk§Mutk kw. 
iiL 143: — the ■iiualwa^t, u. 42. iT. 106. 
of witnesses, the iMMtealft kw. iiL 144: 
—the fifkhgrnik. JL 43. 
■gainst bribes in Jg tri b utin g justice, the 
m imthtm l k kw. iL 43: — against intempe- 
ranee^ tbejmmikik, iL 44. 
tf» kws of nature, im proper l j called 
imm, iiL 147, 253. iL 49. it. 109, 285. 
a kw, pi'opei ly making, k the word of 
him uat bj rignt hath command OTer 
others. iiL 147. iL 49: — k a command. 
IT. 109, 205. tL 26. 

tf» kws of nature, if considered as the 
word of God, are pioperi j called InM. 
tiL 147, 343. iL 5a it. 109, 284. 
the eiTil kws, the kws of each common- 
wcalth In particular. iiL 165: — the name 
whr BOW eoafiaad to the kws of Borne. 

vol.. XI. 



riril kws, how they are artificial chaina. 
m. 198. 

to set down kws for regnkting all the 
acticH» and words of men, a thin g jbq. 
possible. iiL 199: — in all things fajtht 
law pnetermitted, men at liberty to d^ 
as thej win. ibid. : — ^hare no power tt 
protect without the sword to pat than 
m execution, ibid.: — the silence of tiM| 
kw, what libert J it gires Uie subjects iS. 
206. 

why by the ancients called y6ftoc- iiL 234. 
ignorance of the kw k no excuse. iiL 
242,28a 

ciTil kws in general, those common to 
erer^ commonwealth. iiL 250. 
kw m general, is not counsel, but com- 
mand. iiL 251, 257, 561. ii. 183:— of him 
that addresseth it to one formerly obliged 
to obey him. ibid iL 183: — ctri^ addeth 
only the name of the person command- 
ing, ibid. 

cm/ leap, definition of. iiL 251, 518. iL77, 
183. iT. 131. tL 26. 

kws are the rules of jtut and imj^tL iiL 
251. iL pref. 

none can make kws but the. common- 
wealth. iiL 251, 518:— but ho that hath 
the sword. iT. 131. 

long use becomes kw, not by length of 
time, but by the tacit will of the sotc- 
reign. iiL 252. 

the kw of nature, and the ciTil kw, con- 
tain each other, and are of equal extent. 
iiL 253, 600: — the dTil kw k written, 
the natural unwritten. iiL 254. 
kw brought into the world only to limit 
the natival liberty of particular men. 
111.254. 

the kws of a people subdued and go- 
Temed by their former kws, are the kws 
of the rictor, not of the Tanqnished 
commonwealth. iiL 254. 
an unwritten kw obtaining in all the 
prorinces of a dominioii, is a kw of na- 
ture. iiL 255, 257:— equally obliges all 
mankind, ibid. 

opinions found in the books of kwyers 
of eminence, mslring the legisktiTe 

Sower depend on priTate men or subor- 
inate jm^es. iiL 255. 
the kw neTer can be against reason. iiL 
256. tL 64:— not the letter, but the in- 
tention of the legislature, k the kw. 
ibid. ibid. iL 285: — thk intmtion to be 

Sthered from the cause. tL 64: — the 
w k made by the reason, not of subor- 
dinate judges, but of the artificial man, 
the commonwealth. iiL 256. 
contradiction in the kws, how remored. 
iiL 256. 
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the command of the commonwealth is 
law to those only that hare means to 
take notice of it. iii. 257. ii. 44, 191: — 
no law over natural fools, children, or 
madmen, iii. 257. ii. pref. : — ^the law no 
law to him from whom accident has taken 
away the means to take notice of it. iiL 
257. 

every law oblinng all subjects in general, 
unwritten and unpublished, is a law of 
nature. iiL 258: — a law obliging some 
condition of men, or some particular 
man, not written or publisheo, is a law 
of nature, ibid. :— every law not written 
or published, is a law of nature, iii. 258. 
11. 194. 

all laws but the laws of nature require 
promulgation. iiL 259, 344. iL 192, 205. 
before letters were in common use, the 
laws put into verse in aid of the memory, 
iii. 259: — and sung. iL 194. 
must be known by sufficient signs to pro> 
oeed Arom the will of the sovereign, iii. 
259. ii. 191: — the authority by which 
laws are sufficiently verified, how to be 
known, iii. 260. ii. 191-2: — laws written 
how to be known, iii. 260. 
every man bound to do his best to inform 
himself of all written laws. iiL 261. 
the nature of the law consists, not in the 
letter, but in the authentic interpretation, 
iii. 262. iL 285 : — the interpretation of 
the law depends on the sovereign, ibid. 
380. ii. 193, 221 : — all law, written and 
unwritten, needs interpretation, iii. 262. 
the law of nature easy, but become of 
all laws the most obscure and has most 
need of interpretation, iii. 262: — the 
written easily misinterpreted, why. ibid, 
a wrong sentence given by the sovereign, 
in laws mutable, is a constitution of a 
new law. iii. 264: — ^in the laws of nature, 
is no law to the judge for ever after. iiL 
264. 

of the law of nature no one tittle shall 
ever pass. iii. 264. 

the doctrine of Coke, that a man accused 
of felony and flying for fear, shall for the 
forfeiture of his goods and chattels be 
presumed guilty, is contrary to the law of 
nature, iii. 265: — ^is no law of England 
ibid.: — that no proof shall be admitted 
against a presumption of law, is against 
law. iiL 266. 

of the written law, the interpreters are 
not the writers ofcommentanes.iii. 266: 
— ^the interpreters are the same as of the 
unwritten law. ibid. 

the law is the general sentence of the 
sovereign. iiL 266, 272. 
the letter and the sentence of the law, 



well distin^nished, how. iii 267:->in 
what sense is all one. ibid.:— the literal 
sense is that intended by the legislator 
to be signified by the letter, ibid, 
if the letter of the law do not authorise 
a reasonable sentence, it is to be supplied 
by the law of nature, how. iii 267: — ^no 
inconvenience can authorise a wm t esDo e 
against the law. iiL 268. 
the division of law, is subservient to the 
scope of the writer. iiL 269«70. 
the seven sorts of dril laws, in the in- 
stitutes of Justinian, iii. 270. 
all laws are the laws of him that has an- 
thority to repesl them, iii 270, 254. 
laws nattirai and potUhe, iii 271 : — ^laws 
positive, are not horn eternity, but made 
oy the will of the soverdgn. Und. 
laws hmnoH and divine, iii 271. ii 186: — 
positive human laws, penal and dSatntm* 
Hve, iii 27 1 :— distribative, what, iii 872 : 
— ^penal, what ibid. 

laws penal are addressed, not to the de- 
linquent, but to the minister of ezeon- 
tion. iii 272. 

dirine positive laws, are not eternal nor 
addressed to all men, bat to a oertain 
people or oertain persons, iii 278. 
It is of the essence of law, to be aasared 
of the authority of him that deduM it 
iii. 272. 

faith of supernatural law, is not a fhl- 
filling, but only an assenting to the same, 
iii 273. 

anything not against the law of nature 
may be made law by Uie soverMgn power. 

ItLwa J^mdamental and noifimdammUoL iii 
275: — fundamental, what ilnd. 
law and charter^ how distingnished, iii 
276. 

the purpose to break the law, is aoon- 
tempt of him to whom belonsa the exe- 
cution. iiL 277: — breach of the law lies, 
not in any pleasure of the imaginalioii, 
but in the resolution topat inezeeotioo. 
ibid. 

ignorance of the civil law in a stmise 
country, shall excuse a man till it be 
declared to him. iii 880: — ignorance of 
the civil law of a man's own ooontry ex* 
cuseth, if it be not soffidently dadGmd. 
iii. 280, 287, 345. 

a law without a penalty, is not a hm. tSL 
280 : — the law, it the penalty is not great 
enough to deter, or if the penaltj im- 
posed be greater than that diedared, 
tempts men to commit crime. iiL S8L 
three ways in which men are praw to 

oT reesfwi- 



riolate the laws from defect 

ing, presumption of false prinfiipVe, fiJM 
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md cfrawooi inuRDoes fitMo 
true prindplcifc vL 881-2. 
the laws are as eobwebs, broken Aroogh 
hj potent men. iiL 881. 
to break tbe law upaa his own or ano- 
ther's dream or pretended risioii, or 
fimcT of the power of nirits inTisible^ a 
enme. tu. 286. 

the law which a man has not means to 
inform himself o^ not obligatory, iii. 287. 
iL44w 

the obligation of the law ceaseth to a 
man in tte power of the enemj. iiL 288. 
no law can oblige a man to abandon his 
own preserralion. iii. 288. 
&ctB against the law from terror of pre- 
sent death, totally excoaed. iiL 288:— 
&ctB against the law to aroid starration, 
or othowise to pr ea er » o lile^ totally ex- 
eased, ibid. 

of &ctB done against the law by antho- 
li^, both author and actor are criminaL 
iiL 289. 

the command of the soTereiffn to do 
Slight against the law, is an abrogation 
of the law. iiL 289: — whataoerer is 
taoght fay the coaunonwealth, has a sem- 
blanoe of hw, till the aame authority 
oontnrfik iiL 290l 

tf» kw publiely tai^t aggraYsftes crimes 
rommitted against it. iiL 991-2. 
the erampks of princes are more potent 
4o govern men's actions, than the laws 
themsttves. m. 292-^ 
crime not only eoaunitted, but tangfat 
for kw, hj whU men. iiL 293. 
the law re^;ardeth the general, not the 
paitienlar mriinatinn <? mankind iiL 



tf» kw is thej|Hibfie eottscienee,in a 
eomaM»w«alth.iiL311: — he that is sub- 
ject to no civil law, stns in all he does 
triimt hit inw i rr**'****' ''^^^ • — the law of 
his c ountry, not his own inspiration, 
mnst be tf» rule of a man's actions, ih. 
to set tf» laws above the sovereign, is to 
wrere ign . iiL 312-18. 
of the p ro fessi on of the law, endea- 
to mMC it depend on their own 
not upon the legislative power. 
ttL 313. iL ISS. 

set up against the laws. iiL 316, 




there are two commonwealths. 



> of making laws, is the rational 
/• in. 318. 
a law fothidding rebellion b an obliga- 
tion oahr fay virtue of the law of nature 
that fothids violation of foith. iiL 324. 
the hnrotoberrad and expounded to 



the people and Uie authority that makes 
them brought to mind, bow. iiL 328. 
all breadies of the law, are offences 
against the oommonwealth. iiL 332: — 
some also against private persons, ibid. : 
—the former may be pardoned, the latter 
not without the assent or satis&ction of 
the party iinared. iiL 333. 
no law can be unjust. iiL 335 
a good law, is one aeei^^for the ^mm^ of 
the veofAe, snd penpiemomM. iiL 335: — 
the laws of the commonwealth resemble 
the laws of eamesters, wherein, ibid.: — 
resemble hedges set about the highways, 
wherein, ibid.: — a kw for the benefit of 
the sovereign, but not for the good of 
the people, not good. iiL 335-6: — laws 
unnecessary are traps for mooey. iiL 336. 
the pernncnity of a kw, consists not in 
the words, but in the declaration of the 
reasons of it. iiL 336: — if the meaning 
of the le^ktor be known, the kw is 
more easily understood by few than 
many words, ibid. : — many words imply 
that whoever evades the words is vnth- 
out the compass of the kw. ibid, 
contention between the penners snd the 
pleaders of the kw. iiL 336: — the plead- 
ers victorious, ibid. 

the kw of matiimM snd the kw of aotere, 
the same thing. iiL .^2. iL 186-7. iv. 228. 
the knowledge of all kw depends on the 
knowledge of the sovereign power. iiL 
343-4. 

promulsation of the kws of man k but 
of one kind, by the voice of man. iiL 
345:— the kws of God declared in what 
three ways. ibid. 

no universal kws ever given by sense 
supematuial, why. iiL 345. 
all rules of life which men are in con- 
science bound to observe, are kws. iii.366. 
the Voimme of the Laac^ written by Moses. 
iiL 369, 515: — was lost, and long slier 
found again, ibid. 471, 516. 
the written kws of Grod, are kws to him 
(mly to whom he has sufficiently pub- 
lished them. iiL 378. 
the kw of Moses was the civil kw of 
the Jews. iiL 471. 

to interpret the kw, u part of the ad- 
ministration of a present kingdom. iiL 
511. 

no written kw of God before the ten 
commandments. iiL 513: — they were 
made kws by God himsel£ iiL 514. 
a kw oU^es only those that acknow- 
ledge it to be the act of their sovereign. 
iiL 514. 

the judicial and Leviticsl kw of the 
Isradites, made kw by Mosea. iiL 515w 
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the laws of the commonwealth, and of 
nature, must be observed to »iin admis- 
sion at the last day into the kingdom of 
Christ iii. 519. 

the acts of their council no more laws to 
the then Christians, than the other pre- 
cepts, repent &c. iii. 520. 
the makers of civil laws not only the de- 
clarers, but also the makers of the justiqe 
and injustice of actions, iii. 559. 
law and counsel, how distinguished, iii. 
561. it 183: — ^not the imperative manner 
of speaking, but the subjection to a per- 
son, maketh his precepts laws. iii. 563. 
the laws of nature, and of the Church, 
are the only laws divine. iiL 600. 
the distinction of civil and canon laws, 
from the error of the present Church 
being the kingdom of God. iiL 609. 
men and arms, not words and promises, 
make the force and power of the laws. 
iii. 683: — that not men should ^vem, 
but the laws, a pernicious error, ibid, 
is the rule of actions only, not of thoughts 
or consciences, iii. 684. 
for whatsoever act a dispensation is due 
for the necessity, for the same there 
needs no dispensation when no law for- 
bids it iii 685. 

they that against the laws teach true 
philosophy, may lawfully be punished, 
lit 688. 

the law of nature, that a man is bound to 
protect in war the authority by which 
ne is protected in peace, iii. 703: — the 
times require that it be inculcated and 
remembered, ibid. 

of right and wrong, good and evil, just and 
unjustf no judge but the laws in each 
commonwealth, ii. pref. 
the law of nature, the definition of dis- 
puted, ii. 14. iv.87: — according to some, 
the general agreement of the most wise 
and learned nations, ii. 15. iv. 87: — ac- 
cording to others, the general consent of 
all mankind, ibid. ibid, 
whole people do contrary to what by 
writers unanimously admitted to be the 
law of nature, why. it 15. 
every breach of the law of nature, con- 
sists in false reasoning in what conduces 
to self-conservation, li. 16, n.: — ^all the 
laws of nature are derived from the first 
or fundamental law of »el/'Con»ervation, as 
directing to peace or self-defence, ii. 17. 
acts done against the law, arc released at 
the will of the magistrate only. ii. 32, n. 
the question, which of two men is the 
better, belongs to the civil, not the na- 
tural law. ii. 38. iii. 140. 
to the obligation of the law of nature, j 



nothing can be added by eoyenani. iL 
43. 

the passions, so long as they preyail, 
prevent men from l^owing tne laws of 
nature, ii. 44. 

actions may be so diversified by theehii 
law, as that what is equity at one time 
may be iniquity at anotber. ii. 46. 
the precepts of the law of nature are the 
laws of tne kingdom of Qod deliyered 
by our Saviour and his apostle. iL 51 : 
— that the laws of God are seated in 
right reason, confirmed from ScriptnTe.ib. 
the fundamental law of nature, to seek 
peace, is the sum of the divine law. ii. 52 : 
— the same confirmed from Scripture, ib. 
laws are made for yoluntary actions only. 
iL62. 

the laws are silent in time of war. ii M: 
— is true of the law of nature as well as 
of the civil law, provided they be re- 
ferred to the oet&MM, not to the mind. ib. 
theft, murder, and all injuries, are fbrbid- 
den by the law of nature, what they are 
is determined by the civil law. ii 85. 
that coercive power, the interpretation 
of the laws &c, should be left to the 
laws themselves, is a shallow opinion of 
the nature of government. iL 154. 
the ambition of lawyers makes the laws 
seem to depend, not on the soyereifn 
authority, but on their own pmdenoe. iL 
155. iii 313. 

laws were invented not to take away, 
but to direct men's actions, ii. 178: — 
when over-many, are gins laid to entr^ 
harmless liberty, ii. 179. 
contracts oblige us, laws tie us hsi, being 
already obliged, ii. 185. iv. 222. 
law and covenant, how they differ. iL 183- 
5. iv. 221 z^law and r^hi, how they dif- 
fer, ii 185-6. iv. 222: — that which is pro- 
hibited or commanded by the law of 
God, cannot be permitted or prohibited 
by the law civiL ii 185. iy. 223:— that 
which is permitted by divine right, may 
be forbidden by the law oiviL ii. 186. iv. 
223. 

the divine civil laws, what, ii 186. 
all human law, is cimL ii 187: — Mewfar. 
and sacred, ibid. : — the mnered also oalled 
ecclesiagtiad, ibid. 

law distributive and pemaL ii 188^— «re 
not two several roecies, but two parts of 
the same law. ibid. : — the law gives rights 
in vain, unless it prohibits thehindranoe 
of the enjoyment of them. ibid. >— and 
prohibits m vain, unless it punisliea the 
injury, ii 189. 

every law has a penalty attached, txpnn 
or implied, ii 189. 
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oertain of the tem eomwumdmemtBf are citU 
laws. iLl89 : — also impliedly commanded 
bjr the naUiral law. ibid, 
the obtigatioii to observe the cinl laws, 
more ancient than their promulgation. iL 
190. 

no ciTil law can possibly be against the 
law of nature, ii. 190-91 : — no act com- 
manded by the ciril law can be <A«^ aitir- 
der Stc ii. 191. 

in the promulgation of a law must appear 
the authority to make it, and the sense 
of the law. iL 192:— in monarchies and 
aristocracies, how promulged.iL 193. 
laws wriitem and ummriitem, iL 194: — a 
writtem. law, what. ibid, 
all kinds of law are of the same age with 
mankind, both in nature and time. iLl94. 
the matmnd is to be distinguished from 
the ewU law as commanding the wUL iL 
194: — so far as it commands aetunu, is 
ciriL ibid. :— the ctci/ punishes those that 
wiUnlly transgress the law of nature, ib. 
the laws of nature not made written laws 
by being found in the writings of phi- 
kMc^ers. iL 195. 

laws are made law by eutiomj how. iLl95. 
to renounce the covenant of obedience, 
is to renounce all laws at once. iL 199. 
a law Ikom tkat not rebel, would be nuga- 
tcny, why. iL 201 : — by breaking the civil, 
we break the natural law also. ibid, 
the opinion of those that think thai vio- 
lations of the law are expiated by suffer- 
ing the punishment iL 201. 
every law has Iwo parts, % prohibitum, and 
a/ma&y. iL 201-2:^ — may be understood 
as a eondSlaon, that he that sins against it 
shall paj the penalty. iL 202:— to do 
that which a man doubts whether it be 
sin or not, is a contempt of the law, and 
against the law of nature. iL 202. 
in the king do m of keaoeu there will be no 
laws. iL 263: — ^laws were given by God 
to coodnct us, not m, but unto heaven, 
ibid. 

all laws of divine worship contained in 
the words, tkom tkat hoe God, all htws 
natural and civil in the words tkom tkalt 
kfoe tk^ meighbomr aeOtyedf. iL 264:>-both 
togodier the sum of idl laws. ibid, 
not the words of the law, but the sen- 
tence of the l^islator is the rule of ac- 
tion. iL 285. iiL 256, 262. vL 64. 
the opimons of law and policy delivered 
in HUMAV HATumB and db ooitPOBS po- 
Lmco^ woold, if generally held, incom- 
parably benefit commonwealthiv.ep.ded. 
th» tme explication of the laws of nature 
and poKcy depends on what. iv. 1 : — the 
writings of men thereon from antiquity 



downwards, have increased doubts and 
controversies, ibid. 

the force of a law of nature, is but ^e 
force of the reasons conducing thereto, 
iv. 95. 

indifference of commerce, a law of nature, 
iv. 101. 

all the laws of nature are to be under- 
stood without any other covenant ante- 
cedent iv. 104: — the laws of nature may 
be broken by an action conformable to 
them, if believed to be contrary, iv. 109. 
iL 46 : — no law of natural reason can be 
against the divine law. iv. 116. 
the proverb, inter anna tHent legee, iv.118. 
the change of laws is then bad, when it 
arises from the change of wutid, not of 
oectmon. iv. 168. 

no law is intended to bind Uie consdence, 
unless it break out into action, iv. 172: 
— such law would be of no effect ibid, 
the laws of the kingdom of heaven are 
addressed to the conscience only.iv.l95. 
every law is a declaration of the mhid 
concerning some future action, iv. 220. 
a law obliges only by virtue of some co- 
venant made by mm that is subject there- 
to, iv. 221. 

the command of him whose command is 
a law in one thing, is law in everything, 
iv. 222. 

the civil law cannot make that to be done 
jnre, which is done against the law dirrtae 
or naturoL iv. 223 : — ^the laws of God and 
of nature allow ereater liberty than the 
law civil, why. ibid. : — ^the essence ot a 
law is to bind. ibid. : — the distinction be- 
tween things done lege dimna and bge 
civilL ibid. 

laws divine, natnral, and eivS, a division 
from the difference of the authors, iv. 
223-4: — written and unwritten, from the 
difference of promulgation, iv. 224 : — lawe 
simply so caUed, and lawa penaL ibid. : — 
these last are addressed only to the ma- 
gistrate, ibid. 

Uie law of God and the wtoral law, are 
the same. iv. 224: — the same taught by 
Christ ibid. 

upon the occasion of any monstrous birth, 
wnether it be man, and whether or not 
lawful to kill it, shall be decided by the 
dvil law, not by Aristotle. iL 269. iv. 226. 
law martial, is a part of the dvil law. iv. 
226. 

written laws are the laws of the common- 
wealth expressed, iv. 227: — unwritten 
laws are the laws of nature, ibid, 
the necessity of an action makes not the 
law that prohibits it unjust iv. 252: — 
the law regards the wiu, and no other 



ppecedent unue of *elioiL ibid.-.— ii 
teat ia not to grieve, bat make just, and 
regnrdeth not Ibc eril past, but the gixHt 
W cmne. iv. 853. 

nelhiiig is oppoaile to law, but sin. iv. 
tbE^ bn of nature, is the assent that all 
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always be well inlerpreled for any of the 
temporal laws of England. \i. 63. 
government and laws far more aneient 
than history or writing, li. 147. 
a law is a eommand to do, or to fiirirar, 
neither of which is fulfilled by suffering. 

vLaae. 

the lawB the ground and measure of nil 
true morality- riL 75-6. 
lAwTESs — add together laws and facti 
find what is right and wrong tn mi 
Htions. ill. 30;— their barbarous phri 
a pmtdnt iiL 91 : — U9e only that blsc 
nouure of juatioe. ibid. vi. 45 : — their 

times u aince in times of peace, ri. 45. 
the lawyers, how dispoaed at the begin- 
ning of the Civil War. vi. 311-12. 
theiT ambition mahei the laws seem [a 
depend not on the sovereign authority, 
but on their own prudence, u. 1S5. ili. 3 1 3. 

LtEABCs— the history of Dires andl^zarus 
makes not against the mortality of the 
soul till the resurrection, if taken for a 
parable, iii. 634 : — lay dead for four days. 
lii. eai.iv. 353. 

LBioms-^s a conneiion of men by cova- 
ninls. iii. 223; — ia valid, how lone, ibid.; 
— ofcommonwealths, are profitable, why. 
ibid. 1— of subjects, if the design be evil or 
unknown to die state, are unUwfuL ibid. 
the •pb«H Lrag¥i and Chnmaitl. li. 318. 

IJtADNIiIG — maiAematical and dogmalital, 
prcKued from reason and passion, iv. ep. 
ded. ir. T3-4; — unheedy learning a bin- 
dnoca to the knowledge of truth, and 
chonfeth into elvea those that were be- 
pnninc to be men. vii. 22S. 

LniiT — Bartholomew, burnt for Arianism 
in tbc time of James i. n. 106: — by 
what law. vi. lOS: — by virtue of the writ 
dehmtico eom&urtndp. vL 12&- 
JBGI8I.1TOB — in every commonwealth, is 
the sovereign only. iii. 253, 336, 366. ii. 
76. iv. 131. 

is he, not bv who«e mnthoriCy the laws 
were made, but by whose authority they 
continue to be laws. iiL 154. 



of tha legialktor. Mid not 
the letter, is the law. iii. 256. ii. S8S. vi. 
64: — always supposed lo be equity, iii. 
267: — in him is the tinal cause of all laws, 
iii. 262;— to him no knot iusuluble. ibid, 
contempt of the legislator, is a breach of 
all bis laws at once. iii. 377. ii. 199, 
the want of on absolute and arbitrary 
legislative power, one enuae of the di ~ 
lution of conunonwealtha iii. 70S-6. 
thepowerof le^slBtioniswhat.ii.7 
is itself absoluto sovereignty, ir. 131 

Lkisdue — commonwealth the motbe: 
peact and Irimn, leisure the mollie 
philosophy, iii, 666. 

Lehitres — Larvm &c, iii. 100, 

Lekgtb — the space passed thron^b by k 
body considered as without maenilude. L 
III ; — whether diiia»a is length, vii. 2 1 5. 

Lehthau — William, speaker of the Long 
Parliament. vL 407. 

Leo— Pope. iiL 571, 572, 5B3. 

Lepsoitb — the treatment of, by the law of 
Moses, iii. 4S3, 502. il S88 :— the pro- 
bable ori|^n of baptism, lit. 4B3. ii. 288. 

Xn^rpieiJ — ibe modo of life anciently ao 
called. iL 64: — the custom of abstoininK 
from instruments of husbandry, and 
beaslB of the plough, ibid. 

Lethahqy — of ease, what disease in acom- 
monwealth, iii, 321. 

LcTTEtis — in reading, one letter only seen 
at one time. i. 395. 
the 






fpnnting no great matter 
compared with that of letters, iiL IB: — 
the inrentorof letters, unknown, ibid.: — 
the invention prolitiible, and difficult, 
ibid.: — bow made, ibid, 
without letters, a man cannot become 
excellently wise or excellently foolish. 
iiL 25. 

no letters, in the war of every man 
against every man. iiL 113. 
1ETEIJ.ERB — who so called, and why. ri. 
365;— the leteDers in the army refuse to 
go to Ireland, and are fallen upon and 
reduced by CromweU. vL 366. 
Levi— the tribe of, had no lot in the land 
of promise, iii. 3.34, 533, 60S:— but k 
Icoth of the whole fruits, ibid. iUd. ; — 
the part God had reserved to himselC 
iiL 533, 608. 

were a holji tribe amongst the Israelitos. 
iii. 405. 

the Jews if they had on idol in ih«r 
chapeL bat a Levilc for chaplain, made 
Bcoonni that tbey worshipped the God 
of Israel iii, 473, 

the Lrmtical law, delirerod to the people 
by Moses. iiL 515. iv. 193: — made Uw 
by him. ibid. 
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thej only eaptble of the priesthood, in. 
532. tL 279:— the priests had a tenth of 
the tenth aasigiied to the tribe, iu. 533: 
— csUed dergg, why. ibid, 
their conaecntion by imposition of hands. 
iiL 543: — slew 3000 of them that wor- 
shipped the Gcidem Caif, iiL 708. 
Lbtiathan — beset with those thai con- 
tend on one side for too great liberty, 
and on the other for too great anthority. 
iiL dedic : — an artificial imitation of aMa. 
iiL introd.: — its sool, sovereignty, ibid. : 
— its joints, nenres ftc, what, ibid.: — its 
matter and artificer, man. ibid, 
the great ixtiathan, his generation. iiL 
158: — a mortal god. ibid.:— his power, 
how great, ibid. : — in him is the essence 
of the commonwealth, ibid, 
is the king of the proud. iiL 307: — mor- 
tal and subject to decay, ilnd. :— there is 
that in heaTcn, though not on earth, that 
he should stand in fear o£ ibid, 
the principles set forth in the lbtia- 
THAH, su^ as would render a common- 
wealth, except by external violence, 
ererktfting. iii. 325 : — are all warranted 
by Scripture, ib. : — their difference from 
the pactice of the greatest part of the 
world. iiL 357 : — of the western parts 
especially, ibid.: — should by the exer- 
cise of entire sorerrignty be publicly 
taught and converted mto pracdoe. iii. 
358: — the prind]^ true and premier, 
and the ratiocination solid. iiL 710^--the 
part treating of a Ckn^&am. eommumweaUk 
contains some new doctrines, which it 
were unlawful to divulge if the contrary 
were already determined. iiL 71 1 : — but 
lend manifestly to peace and loyalty, 
ibid.: — and are offered to the considera- 
tion of those thatarejret in deliberation, 
ibid. : — the matters m question are not 
id fact, but of ny&C. iiL 712:— nothing in 
the LBTiATHAH Contrary to the word of 
God, or jsood manners, or to the public 
trsnqnilli^. iiL 713: — may profitably be 
tanghl in the Universities, ibid. iv. 438 : 
— its only design is to set before men's 
eyes the mntnal relation between pro- 
teetioQ and obedience. iiL 713 :— not bom 
nader a g^ constellation, as havii^ an 

S;ry aspect fitm the diasdvers of an 
govemment, and seeing but the hades 
of ttwm Aal erect the new. iiL 714:— 
will not be condemned by the public 
judge of doctrine, ibid, 
coovcrled into Latin, and printed bejrond 
aeaSb iv. 317:— with what alteratiotts. ib. 
was written in die time of the Bmmp^ 
and with what intent, iv. 407: — a c cu sed 
in parliameni of heresy by both bishops 



and p re sbyt e ri ans. ikkLi — came forth in 

165a iv. 420:— the words in the 

wken U is tkat awutm has Bbatjf 10 

&c., were put in for what purpose, iv. 

423-4. 

was written under what drcumstanoes, 

and with what feelings and design. viL 

5: — the Apoktgy for it. viL 4-6. 

in the passsge, pkUomjphf hoA no oCfter- 

wimplaee tftere, Uumasa kamd-muddto At 

Bomam. nBgiom (p. 670), the wwd kaik 

put by mistake for had. viL 347. 

Lkvttt — mobility of spirits, but in excess, 
iv. 56 : — its eflfects. ibid. : — proceeds from 
curiooty, but with too mnch indilfer- 
ence. ibid. 

Lex and Jus — see Jus. 

Ldkrautt — magnanimity in the use of 
riches. iiL 44: — why honourable. iiL 79: 
— the cause, and not the quantity of the 
gilt, makes liberality. iiL 147. iL 49. 

LiDBEBi — signifies ekUdrem, iv. 158:— also 
/reamem, why. ilnd. 

LiBERics — bishop of Rome. iv. 402. 

LiBEBTT — ^finee from necessity, not to be 



found in the will of either man or beast. 
L 409: — the power of dmng what is 
willed, belongs eqnaUyto manand beast, 
ibid. 

in its proper signification, the abaenoe 
of external impe&nents. iiL 116. iv.275. 
V. 352 : — the absence of external impedi- 
ments of motion. iiL 196. iL 12a iv. 273: 
— nury be applied to creatures irralionai 
and inanimate, iiL 196. v. 48, 403: — ^the 
diflference between the want of Bbatg^ 
and the want o^ power. iiL 196. iv. 274. 
b ccmsistent with fmr^ how. iiL 197: — 
with agpfwiiy, how. ibid.:— the liberty of 
man without the necessity of his will, 
would be a contradiction to the omn^o- 
tence and liberty of God. iiL 198. 
the liberty men clamour for, is a liberty 
whereby all other men would bemattefs 
of their lives. iiL 199. tL 135. 
the liberty so honourably mentioiied in 
the Greek and Roman histories, is not 
the liberty of pardcular men, but of the 
oommonwealth. iiL 201: — men mistake 
that Uberty for their private inheritance 
and birth-right, which is the right of the 
public (mly. iiL 202. 

the true hberty of a subject, wherein il 
lies. iiL 203. iL 178, 180, iv. 158, 215. 
no man has libertv to resist the sword of 
the commonwealth in defence of another, 
gidlty or innocent iiL 205. 
many men together, that have committed 
a capital crime, have liberty to unite and 
defend themsdves against the sovereign 
power. iiL 206. 
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prirate men hare liberty to belieye or 
not, in his heart, any act to be a miracle. 
iiL 436: — but not to confess the same 
publicly, iii. 437. 

18 commonly esteemed to be the doing 
of all things according to our own fan- 
cies, with impunity, ii 120. 
water enclosed in a vessel, is not at 
liberty, ii. 120 : — the vessel being broken, 
is made free. ibid. : — a man has more 
liberty in a large, than in a small room, 
ibid. : — ^all subjects and servants are fi«e, 
that are not fettered, ibid. 
aU liberty other than that of a subject, 
is exemption from the laws, and proper 
to the sovereign. iL 121. 
liberty written on the gates of any city 
whatsoever, means liberty of the city, 

• not of the subjects, ii. 134: — the liberty 
demanded by private men, is not liberty, 
but dominioH, iL 135. iv. 202. 
a great part of harmless liberW, that 
there be no punishments not foreseen 
and looked for. ii. 179. 
blameless Uberty^ that which is not against 
reason, iv. 83. 

the loss of liberty in a subject, consists 
in what iv. 163: — ^is no inconvenience, 
ibid. : — liberty appears in the likeness of 
rule and government over others, iv. 164. 
in a commonwealth is nothing but go- 
yemment and rule. iv. 202, 
wealth and liberty, the commodities of 
life. iv. 215. 

the dependence of the actions on the 
will, is that which is properly and truly 
called Uberty, v. 102. 
by taking away liberty, is not taken 
away the nature and formal reason of 
sin. V. 228. 

Life — the original of, is in the heart i. 406. 
is but a motion of limbs, iii introd. : — 
the beginning in some principal part 
within, ibid. 

is but motion. iiL 51 : — cannot be without 
desire and fear, any more than without 
sense, ibid. 

Gk>d bUw into man the breath of Ufcy how 
to be understood, iii. 394. 
eUmal life, a greater reward than the life 
preaent. iiL 437: — was lost by Adam's 
forfeiture, to be recovered again by him 
that should cancel that forfeiture. iiL 
438, 499, 622 :— the place wherein men 
shall ei^oy eternal life, seems to be on 
earth, iii. 439. 

the comparison between the eternal life 
lost by Adam and that recovered by our 
Saviour, wherein it holdeth. iii. 440-41 : 
— ^reckons from the absolution, not the 
resurrection of the elect in Christ iiL 



441 : — ^is bestowed upon the faithful by 
the mere grace of GohI. iiL 442, 615. 
the names of the Patriarchs and other 
men written in the Book of Life. iii. 442. 
the soul and life, in Scripture, signify 
the same thing, iii. 443. 
eternal life nowhere promised to the re- 
probate. iiL 450 : — error from misinter- 
preting the words eternal Ufe, everlasting 
death, iiL 613. 

eternal life not essential to human nature, 
but consequent to the virtue of the tree 
of life. iii. 614 : — is restored by Christ's 
passion to Uie faithful, and to tnem only, 
ibid. 

the lives of all sorts of men valued in 
money, and the value set down in the 
written laws, when. vi. 83. 
Light — ^placed by some in the predicament 
of qualities, by others in that of bodies. 
i. 28. 

the phantasms of, have deceived many. 
L 75: — aggregate of accidents that make 
up the cause of light L 77-9. 
light nothing but alteration of vital mo- 
tion, made by the impression upon it of 
motion continued from the object L 79. 
vii. 27. 

is the proper phantasm of sight i. 404 : 
— is the pnantasm of a lucid body, ibid., 
448. viL 27 : — ^light and colour are phan- 
tasms of thesenaent,not accidents of the 
object i. 404 : — this whence manifest, ib. 
the cause of heat in light i. 448-50: — a 
phantasm of lucid and hot generated by 
vehement simple motion. L 452. 
distinction of, into frst, second &c. L 459 : 
—first light, how it makes redness. L461 : 
— how yellowness, ibid.: — second light, 
how it makes greenness, ibid.: — now 
purple, i. 462. 

different bodies reflect more or fewer 
beams of light to the eye according to 
the position of the particles of their su- 
perncies. L 465. 

sound and light, the difference in their 
generation. L 497: — the generation of 
light removes no parts of the medium 
from their places, ioid. : — light is not en- 
creased or oimiidshed by a favourable or 
contrary wind, ibid.: — tht pressure of 
the medium is perpetuaL ibio. 
is sense, as to the eye, iii. 2 :- pressing 
the eye, produceth the fancy of light ib. 
the children ofUght^ who. iii. 603. 
men deprived from their nativity of the 
light of the bodily eye, have no idea of 
light iiL 604 :— can conceive no greater 
light than that at some time perceived 
by sense, ibid, 
the image of light, how to be produced by 
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molioD deriTed fitm had bodies, iv. 6: 
— is the rebound of the modoa in the 
brain, iv. 7: — md sopposed not to be 
within the bnin, whj. ibid.: — where no 
fight, no sight, ilnd. 

is the most glorious of sll colours, it. 36 : 
— is made hj equal operation of the ob> 
jecLibid. 

problems of heat and light riL 25-32: — 
IS not the effect of heat, rii 26: — all 
shining bodies hare in their parts nmple 
circular motion, ru. 28: — the light of the 
sun, how it bums by refraction or re- 
flection, rii. 30-31. 
how it is refracted, rii. 54-6. 

LiGHTNiXG — ^why it happens in the hot- 
test time of tne jear. i 456: — in rerj 
clear erenings. riL 50. 
the cause oi, air pent in ascending and 
descending clouds. L 480. yu. 49-50: — 
of particles of earth left in the donds. 
riL 127: — kills men with ooULibid.: — 
its extraordinary swiftness consists in 
what. ibid. 

Like — are bodies differing in magnitnde 
only. L 133, 201. 

fike fignres, what, i 202; — whether any 
6gnre be or be not like to any proposed 
figure, how to be known, ihii. 
likeness or unHkeness, or what they serre 
for and how, all that is to be observed in 
the things thought on, in the sncoessioa 
of men's thoughts. iiL 57. 

LnxT — the prophet in the time of the Long 
Parliament, ri. 398. 

LnfE — what it is. i. 70: — how made. L 70, 
71 : — ^is the way of a body, considered to 
be without magnitude. L 111. tu. 213. 
tinea, superficies, and sofids, are exposed 
by motion, i. 140: — by apposition, ibvd.: 
— lines and superficies hj section, ibid, 
a itraight line, its definition and proper- 
ties. L 176-9: — the shortest line between 
two points, what. L 176: — the magmtode 
of a une, how computed. L 176-7. 
a crooked line, the definition oC L 177: 
— of a straight and cnrred line baring 
the same extreme points, the cnrred is 
longer than the straight line. L 177: — of 
curred lines harii^ the same extreme 

Cts, the outermost of the two is the 
^est tine. i. 178: — a straight and a 
cuired line cannot coincide, ibid.: — be- 
tween two given pointa, there can be but 
one straight line, ibid.: — two strnefat 
tines cannot include a superficies, ibid, 
a straight line is all of it in the same 
plane. L 179, 182. 

of curred tines many kinds. L 180: — 
congruous and incongmoos. ibid. 
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no cnrred fine so small, bot there may be 
a less straight line. L 186. 
UDesperpemtBemlar, what. L 187. 
how a straight line is bent into a cirde. 
L 195. 

of any two lines whalsoeTer it maj be 
said, either that they are paraUel, or that 
they meet, or that they touch one another, 
or that they are atfmpMt*. L 199. 
no man has hitherto compared any cunre 
with a straight line, though attempted 
by the geometricians of aU ages. L 272 : 
-—the probable cause why. ib^d. 
oongnuty of no use as a mark of eq|uatity, 
in comparing straight with curred lines. 
L 272:— disputed by the ancients, whe- 
ther there could be any e^uatity between 
a straight and a curred hue. L 273: — the 
opinion of a late writer, that since the 
fiill of Adam without dirine grace it is 
not to be found, ibid, xvl 320: — that 
writer, who. rii. 320. 
the doctrine of lines and figures not £«-> 
puted, as a thing that crosses no man's 
ambition, profit, or lust. iiL 91. 
a cnrred line that has parts not cnrred, 
is that line which with a strait line 
makes a rectitineal triangle. riL 251. 

Lcpsivs — hb definition of FaU. t. 245: — 
was cantdons, why. ibid. 

LrmjETOif — his book of Ttmmnu '%i. 3. 

Lnrr — those that betieve not that the gods 
once made a cow speak, distrust not tha 
gods, but Livy. uL 55. 

LoAi»flTO!ns — see Maghbt. 

LoGARTrHas — upon what foundation built. 
L 175. 

Logic— the writers of logic, how they bare 
endearoured to digest the names of all 
kinds of things into certain scales or de- 
grees. L 25: — called jirtSeamadM and 
cofepDriet. ibid. 

whence it is that logicians say, the pre- 
mises are the enaue of the oonelnsion. L 
43. 

true logic sooner learnt by the stndy of 
mathematics, than by reading the mlea 
of logicians. L 54-5. 

adds and subtracts names, syflogiaais, 
and propositions^ iiL 30. 
few men but hare so much logic as there- 
by to discern whether a oondnaoo is 
well or iU concluded, ir. 24. 
an induction, with a numeration of all 
the particulars, not sufficient to infer a 
uniTeraal condnsion. riL 308. 

LoGUTiCA — the art o^ what. L 89-90: — 
not to be practised or understood, but by 
those well versed in geometry, i. 90: — 
is not distinct firom geometry. 
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its parts three, ibid. :— comprehends both 
analysis and synthesis. i« 310. 

\oyiZfff9at — to put into account, or eonaidtr, 
1. 6. 

Xoyofiaxia — the controversy of logicians 
about the fourth figure of the syllogism. 
L 53. 

\6yoQ — the Greek word for both speech 
and reason. iiL 25, 407 : — X<Syo£ Qtov and 
theohgiOf all one. iiL 407. 
God, ast be author of the laws of nature, 
called by St. John X6yoc. iv. 112. 

Lollards — the first law in England aeainst 
heretics, made against the Lollards, iv. 
403. vi. 104 :— the statute declaring that 
it was their intent to subvert the Chris^ 
tian faith, iv. 404. 

London — the city of, and other great 
towns, why inclined to change in the 
Civil War. vi. 168: — ^petitions the king 
for a guard to the parliament, and to put 
the Tower into trusty hands, vi 284. 
has a ereat belly, but no palate, nor taste 
of light and wrong, vi. 292. 
the London apprentices, afraid of swords, 
but not of bullets. vL 306 : — ^rise against 
the parliament, but are quelled, vi. 348 : 
— the ma^or put out of his office, fined, 
and imprisoned for refusing to proclaim 
the abolition of royalty, vi. 364: — the 
city refuses all supplies to the Rump. vi. 
415:— Monk's entry, ibid. 

LoNorrUDE — the book called The Longitude 
Found, vii. 159-68. 

JjOKD—the burthen of the Lord, was not pos- 
session, but command, iii. 67. 
the House of Lords, iii. 230: — have for 
judges in all capital crimes none but 
lorSa. ibid.: — were judges, iii. 268: — the 
privileges of the House of Lords incon- 
sistent with the rights of sovereignty, iii. 
840: — retained only by favour of the so- 
vereign, ibid.: — the lords spiritual and 
temporal vL 159-60: — its origin, vi. 160: 
— the origin of their right to be of the 
king*s ^at council, vi. 259-60:— to be 
of the highest court of justice, vi. 260: — 
join with the Commons in the petition 
for the militia, but through fcar.vi.286 : — 
are treated by the Commons as a cypher, 
ibid. :— refuse to consent to the vote of 
the Commons, that it is treason in the 
king to levy war against the parliament 
vi.353. 

Lot — the determining the right to certain 
things by lot, one of the laws of nature, 
iii. 142. ii. 41. iv. 105: — two sorts of, 
arbitrary and naturaL ibid. ibid. ibid. : — 
natural, is primogeniture and first seizure, 
ibid. ibid. ii. 124. iv. 105. 



the manner of God speaking by lots, iii^ 

422. 

in monarchy, the succession shall be by 

lot, in what case. ii. 124. 

Lot— the angels that appeared to him. iii. 
390, 416. 

LoYK — men are said to love what they de- 
sire. iiL 40: — ^love and desire, how they 
differ, ibid. 

the passion of love, love of one singularly 
with desire to be singularly beloved, iii. 
44. iv. 48 : — excessive love, with jealousy, 
becomes rage. iii. 62 : — the madness of. 
iv. 58. 

the reputation of love in the authors of 
religion, taken away by being detected 
in private ends. iii. 106. 
is what iv. 31 : — ^the difference between 
love of sex, and love limited to some one 
person, iv. 48: — of this latter the cause 
IS not always beauty, or any quality in 
the beloved, ibid. : — the greater often fall 
in love with the meaner,but not the con- 
trary, ibid. : — they generally fare better 
that trust to their person, than they that 
trust to their expressions and service, iv. 
49: — and they tnat care kte than they 
that care more, ibid. 
Platonic love, what iv. 49. 
to love a thing, and to think it good, is all 
one. iv. 276. 

Love — a presbyterian minister, beheaded 
by the Kump for corresponding with the 
king. vi. 382 : — hb preaching during the 
treaty at Uxbrid^e, what ibid. 

LucAN— is a historian, rather than a poet 
iv. 445. 

Lucca — on the turrets of the city written 
at this da^ the word ubertas. iii. 201 : 
— no particular man more free there than 
in Constantinople, ibid. 

Ldclan— derider of the ancient philoso- 
phers. L ep. ded. 

Lucretius — his exposition of the argu- 
ments of Epicurus concerning a vacuum, 
i. 416: — his first argument, that without 
a vacuum there could be no motion, what 
to be concluded from it i. 417: — his 
second and third arguments. L 418: — his 
fourth more replicant to the opinion of 
Epicurus than of those that aeny va- 
cuum. L 419. 

is a natural philosopher rather than a 
poet iv. 445. 

Lust — natural lust, love of persons for 

{>leasing the sense only. iiL 44: — is a de- 
ight of the mind as well as a sensual 
pleasure, how. iv. 47. 
engenders crime, how. iv. 47. 
is a name used where the passion is con- 
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demned. £▼. iSi — is a pMsdon as natnnd 
as hunger, ibid. 

LcTHEB — and Calvin, cast oat tlie doctrine 
offne-wiU. w. 1 -2 :— -his oensares of school 
theoloey. ▼. 64: — his doctrine, bow re> 
ceired Dj men of the greatest jodgment 
at the time of the Reformation, tl 186: 
— how in the reign of Edward yi. tL188. 

LuxvRT— love of persons for pleasing the 
sense onlj, acquired from romination. 
iiL 44 : — imagination of pleasure past. ib. 

Ltceum — the walk of the temple of Pto, 
wherein Aristotle taught, iii. 666. 



Macedontus — his heresy, that the Holj 
Ghost was created, ri. 176. 

Madiitess — to hare passions for anrthing 
more strong and Tenement than ordinary. 
iiL 62. iv. 57 : — almost as many kinds of, 
as of the passions themselves, ibid.: — 
the passion that maketh madness, either 
Tain-|^ory, or great dejection of mind, 
ibid. IT. 57. 

the general name for all passions that 
produce strange and anusual behaTiour. 
liL 63 : — of the several kinds of madness, 
might be enrolled a legion, ibid. 



in the folly of the opinion of being in- 
spired, though notTisible in any one man, 
yet when many conspire the madness of 
the multitude is risible enough. iiL 63: 
— the madness of the multitude in de- 
stroying their protectors, ibid, 
to call himself God the Father, argument 
enough of a man*s madness. iiL 63-4. 
that madness is but too much appearing 
p^on, may be gathered from the effects 
of wme. 111.64. 

the c^inions concerning the cause of 
madness, two, the pankmt, and demoms, 
iiL 64. 

the madness .'of the Grecian maidiwis, 
eansing them to hang themselvea. iiL 65 : 
— how cured, ibid. 

madness ascribed by the Grecians to the 
operation of the gods. iiL 65: — the opi- 
mon of the Romans the same as that of 
the Grecians. iiL 66: — and of the Jews 
also. ibid. 

amoo^st the sorts of, to be redconed in- 
sgni&ant speedi. iiL 69. 
madmen supposed by the Gentiles to be 
possessed with a dirine spirit. iiL 102,383. 
over madmen no law. iiL 257 : — i n capable 
of just and unjust, ibid, 
the madman that preached from a cart 
in Cheapside, that he was Christ. iT. 57. 
the mmAwwM of kamed men. iv. 58 : — 
m^tu»mi from Tain fear, as of thoae thai 



havefknded themselTes brittle as glass 
&c ibid.: — that of melancholy persona. 
iT. 59. 

all foretellers of future contingeneiesy 
are madmen. tL 398. 

Magi— came to worship Jesus, as king of 
the Jews. iiL 591. tL 277: — of Persia, 
amongst the most ancient of philosoi^ieri. 
iiL 666. tL 277. 

Hagisteates— the joints of the great Le- 
riathan. iiL introd.: — the diTers customs 
of divers cities in the election of magis- 
trates. iiL 528: — exercise their charees 
dejmre divimo mediato, iiL 567 : — the choice 
of^ belongs to the soTereign. iL 77-8 : — 
the name signifies not the sovereign, but 
his oflicers. iv. 428. 

Magna Charta— made in the time of 
Henry m. vL 81 : — to be understood only 
by considering the customs of the Saxons 
and the law of nature. vL 147 : — the ar- 
ticle that no man be distrained otherwise 
than by the law of the land, means what^ 
tL210. 

Magsanixitt — contempt of little helps 
and hindrances. iiL 44 : — a contempt of 
unjust or dishonest helps. iiL 60: — is 
honourable, why. iiL 79 : — is a sign of 
power. iiL 80 : — isphry, but well ground- 
ed. iT. 52. 

Magxet — magnetic rirtue a thing alto- 
gether unknown. L 430: — whencTer 
known, will be found to be a motion of a 
body. ibid. 

called Li^MM Heratkiu, why. L 526: — its 
properties of attraction arise from some 
mtemal principle of motion peculiar to 
itself, ibid. : — inrisible, and of the small- 
est particles. L 527 : — the possible cause, 
reciprocal motion in a strmght or in an 
elliptical line. L 528. 
its property of polarity. L 528. riL 57 : 
— possible cause of, that the reciprocal 
motion of its parts has been in a line pa- 
rallel to the axis of the earth CTer since 
the generation of the stone. ibid.:^geta 
thereby a habit of being moTed in a fine 
perpen^cular to the line of its reciproeil 
motion, ibid. 

differs from iron no otherwise than aa 
ore from metaL L 528. viL 57. 
if rubbed against iron from pole to pole, 
the like poles of each will aroid each 
other. L 529 : — possible cause of. L529-30L 
its rirtue, how propagated through bo- 
dies of any deeree of hardness. L 530. 
if broken, both parts retain their rirtue. 
y^ 49 : — the axis of its motion is parallel 
to the axis of the ecliptic riL 57: — the 
axis of the like motion m the earth, ibid.: 
— the opinion of Dr. Gilbert, tiiaft the 



iU irirtue, whence. lii.SS, I5G:^ — some of 
iU properties, ibid,, \51; 
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tion of, proceeJplh from what occidcnti. 
viL l&B:— otled a tmtta, wliy. vii. X&i. 

MAaNIFICENCB of hoUKS, OppOTel, 19 hO' 

□ourable, wby. i>. 39. 
MAOHiFriNii^the form of speech whereby 
iDHi ngnity the power tu\A greitni 
■nytbing. lii. 51. 
its Bubjeot, power- iiL 349;— its effuet, 
felidtj. ibid, 
is signiliod b; words uid actions, bon 

Uagnitude — the extension of body. LlOS: 
— b; some called real upace. ibid. 
tnoKililude not dependent upon our cogi- 
tation, i. 105; — the cause, not the eliect 
of our inuginBtion. ibid.: — ui accident 
of body, not of mind, ibid.:— the magni- 
tude of the same body, always the lame. 
ibid. 



I 






: — is taken by 
philowiphersforBbsoluieextcnBior ' "" 
the maKnitudo for which we gir 
thing the name of body, can lt< 
generated nor destri^'e^ i. U6. 
moiion and macnitudc, the most commi 
accidenta of all body. i. S03i— are col 
iDon both to iut:bt and touch, i. 4(k4. 
,if aa much could be done by the hands 
by the understanding, from any gin 
mngnitudp n part might be taken less 
than any ibst can be ossigiieil. i. 446. 
that which has magnitudi' is called by 
nil the learned a body. iv. 3U3. 
M*ao«itT—prele tided to have conference 
with the Holy Ghost, iii. 103. 
whether a Mohoniedan mibjpct of ■ Chris- 
tian cummouweiilth, is bound on pain of 
death to refuse to be present at divine 
a Christian Church, iii. 494. 



Malum— the distineticiii «f swtas m^ 

■□d pawr, what and whence, ir. 1 10. 
Max- all men have one kind of souL i. 8i 
— and the some faculties of mind, ibid.: — 
the difturcneo between them, oausod by 
philosophj'. ibid. 

the ap^lites and passions of men such, 
that without coercive power they will 
always war on each other, i. 74. 
how imitated by art in creating the great 
J.ETIATDAN, ill. iutrod. : — it Irath the 
matter, and the anificfT. thereof, ibid. 
the characters of hts heart are blotted 
with dissembling, lying &c. iii. introd.: 
— legible only to the searcher of hearts, 
ibid.: — his designs discovered by bis bo- 
tions, sometimes, ibid.; — ^to read mao- 
kind, harder than to learn any science, 
ibid. 

man measures, not only other men, but 
all other thines, by himsclC iii. i: — 
thinks ererything grows weary of mo- 
tion, why. ibid.; — the motions made in 
him when he sees, dreams Jtc, do not 
cease on the removal of tlio movent, ib, 
prudence does not dialiDg;uish man from 



III uan cummoui 

Jl^_ death to refu: 

^1 senioeioaC 

^^H deraiood by 

^^f lurally cleave 

n^^ uiona. il. 1S8. 



ftataomuii — by the Greeks nscd lo sifC- 
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opinion 









's felidty. I 
ton|i[ue. ibid. 



IMaucui — the prophet, iii. 3T3. 
MaU) — amongst children, the males suc- 
ceed to monarchy before the lemak-s, 
being for the most part litter for the ad- 
ministration of great aHiurs. li. I!4. 
Uauck — like mannfHotures, tnetcoscs by 
bning vendiblfc iii. S»S:-is th< 
with defect of reason, ii. pref. 
ilogreo uf rage. iv. 58. 



i. 16. 

his mind has no other motion than sense, 
and thoufchts, and trains of thoughts. 
iiL 16; — the faculties proper to man only, 
proceed from the invention of words and 
speedi. ibid.1 — so improred by the help 
01 speech, as to distinguish him from 
all other living or" " "-'' ~ ' ' 



of God with a 
language, iii. 19. 

excels all other animals in this, that he 
inquires after the consequences or effects 
of things. iiL 33, 13: — and in reducing 
by words such consequences to general 
rules, called iAwvum. iii. 35: — can rea- 
son in all things that can be added or 
aublracled. ibid. 

no animal but man snbject to absurdity. 
UL33. 

all men reason alike, and well, when 
they have good principles. iiL 35, 

life apemally aucording U 

fortune, and the 

iii. 36: — know ni 

— they that havi 

in science, are like chililrim, wherein. lU 

the conslilutioa of his body, is c< 



. of one another. 



is distingiiisbod from other animals by 
curiosity ss well as reason, iii. 44i — ad- 
miration it proper In man, why. iii. 45. 
men iliffi.'r not so much in pmdoace^w i 

fancy uudjud^cut. lii GO. 
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the common sort o^ seldom nietk insie- 
nificantlj, ind therefore by the sdum- 
men aceoimted idiots. iiL 69. 
his tme Talne, thiU st which he is es- 
teemed by others. iiL 76. 
the Tolontavy actions and inclinations of 
all men, tend not to the procoring onljr, 
bat also to the assuring of a contented 
hie. iii. 85: — a general inclination of all 
mankind is a perpetnal and restless de- 
size of power after power, that ceases 
onlj in death. iiL 85-6. iL 160 : — the 
canae of which, that he cannot assnre 
the power and means he hjis of tiring 
weD, without the acqoisition of more. iiL 
86. 

men contend with the liring, not with 
the dead. iii. 86.- — ascribe to these more 
than dne, that thej may obscure the 
glory of the firing, ibid. 712. 
peculiar to his nature to inquire into the 
causes of erents, more or less^ iiL 94: — 
particularly of his own good and eril 
fortune, ibid. : — to think, on sight of 
anything that had a beginning, that it 
had a cause that determined its begin- 
ning, ibid. 

obserres bow one event produced ano- 
ther. iiL 94: — supposes causes of things, 
when he cannot assure himself of the 
tme ones. ibid. 

all men, those especially that are over 
prorident, in a state like to that of Pro- 
metheus.' iiL 95. 

from like things past expect the like 
things to come. iiL 97: — without seeing 
between the antecedent and subsequent 
erent any connexion at alL ibid, 
the see^ of religion nerer to be abo- 
lished out of his nature. iiL 105. 
how fiur by nature eqnaL iiL 110, 140. iL 
6. iv. 81:— one man of str onger body 
and quicker mind than another. iiL 110: 
— but can claim no benefit th e ie fr om, to 
which another may not pretend, ibid.: — 
is more equal in the fiieul ties of the mind, 
than in strength of bod^. ibid. : — this 
eqnafity rendered incredibles, by what, 
ibid. 

all men think they bare more wisdom 
than the vulgar. iiL 110: — his nature to 
acknowledge others to be mote eloquent 
or learned, but none so wise as himself. 
iiL 111. iLpreC: — sees his own wit at 
hand, other men's at a distance, ibid, 
from desiring the saaw thing, men be- 
come enemies. iiL 1 1 1 : — in the way to 
it, will endearour to destroy or subdne 
each other. iiL 111 : — ^wben left alone to 
his own single power, may expect to be 
invaded by othevib ibid. :—«nMi difidanoe 



of others, may reasonably secure him- 
self from invasion by anticipation, ibid.: 
— pursues conquest further than his own 
security requires. iiL 112: — cannot sub- 
sist by standing on sdf-defence alone. 
iMd. 

looks to be valued by others at the same 
rate at which he values himself. iiL 112. 
three principal causes of quarrel amongst 
men, eompetitim^ SJidemee^ glorf. iiL 112, 
156-7. iv. 82. 

vrithont a common power, men are in 
the condition of war m every man i^ainst 
every man. iiL 113. iL pref. ii 64. iv; 84: 
— in it, his life solitary, poor, nasty, 
brutish, and sbcnt. ibid. iL 12, 127. 
taking a journey, rides armed, when he 
sleeps locks his doors, and in bis house 
his chests. iiL 1 14. iL pref. iL 6, n. 
the possibility of coming oat of bis na- 
tural condition, consists partly in his 
passions, partly in his reason, iiu 116. 
in the coiodition of nature, is governed 
only by his own reason. iiL 117: — has a 
right to everythii^. ibid. 298, 346. iL 
9, 11. iv. 84: — to one anothei^s body, 
ibid. ibid. ibid. ibid. : — has no security of 
fiving out the time allotted him by na- 
ture, ibid. 

men, so long as they retain the right to 
all things, are in the condition of war. 
iiL 118: — not bound to lay down the 
right to all things, nnkss others do the 
same. ibid. 

of man's estate after death, no natural 
knowle^e. iiL 135. 

men, in their aptness for society, fike 
ctones brought together for building, iii. 
199. iL36: — men that for the asperi^ 
of their nature and harshness of <Eapo- 
sition cannot be corrected, to be east out 
of society as cumbersome thereta ifaiilk 
the ineqnafity of men that now is, intro- 
duced by the dvil laws. iiL 14a iL 7, 38: 
— that men are made by nature, some to 
command, some to serve, against both 
reason and experience, ibid. ibid, 
men that think themselves equal, thoo^ 
unequal, will not enter upon conditions 
of peace but upon equal terma. m. 14U 
iL 39. 

most men too busy in gettim^ food, and 
the rest too negligent to iin£fstand the 
laws of nature. iiL 144. 
men difler not only as to what is plea- 
sant or unpleasant to the senses, but aa 
to what is conformable or not conform*- 
ble to reason, m. 146. 



where no common power, every 
wiD, and kwfolly may, notwithstaafiiig 
the laws of natne, rely oo hb 
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tUntnftlJU Mtd «t for oMtCkm ifpiliMi tkher i 
mmiAil \M, il d^L IL 63-4, in 117-1^.1 
mtm tmnmti lir« mtntAAy Yika hntm and 
IMIM, why, ill lJM'7, il ^-7, ir. 120. 
fiU J«^)r cofiftiiito in eocnpMinK bimifelf 
iritl« oiltif w#«, iii« \M, \L 66; — can 
r<«M*b fMH)iii»f( but wtuii i« tsmimmu IkmL 
ii« 67 ;-^ rn/Mt tr<wbl««ofiM wh«o moU 
Hi tmMt*^ wUy» HI 167, it. 67; — bi« acree- 
MMfftt fjy uoi^Affiaot only, and artinctaL 
UA4. WA 

tbtf f«aJ unity of all nuii in on« p^non, 
fi#/w mail4<« iil« IdM, ii, t»^, 
0»A f^ifMliiifm <#f mmi m r&miM»ly f(o- 
y«rrn<td, tiiat th(«y dar« talto up anna to 
iMfffMl afi opinion, ia not \Hmeti but war. 
iii« Itii'fii -livM in tluf itrtasitwiM of bat- 
tle* mnttinualiy. iii, I6A. 
n»«^i MNturaily mH ^rt*at valuo u\fon tbem- 
iii«lvi»p(, Mui vary Tittin upon otbt*ra. iiL 
167, 

till* uUiUi of man can ncti^ar b«} without 
m$mti itKtomnMKiity or otiioriii. 170, lor>. 
iir iffttf, a. Hit n. vL 21 f— tha ^eat&at in 
any (nrm of uuvorumtmi not c^nnparablo 
with tifotM oftiiii outidliUm of masterloaa 
tmttt. Hi. 170, \if&. 

mt*n by natiiri* providad of notable mul- 
tfiilyiritf ti^Mmm, tlirou^h which every 
If [till paynntnt a|)|Mtarii a icntat ffriovanco, 
Init arw dawtftuto ttt proitpAotivo gUuMos 
In nmi afkr olT tho niiMirlon that hanf( 
nv»>r thi*ni, and tmnnotwitlioutiuchpay- 
ni»iiii4 b»< aviiiiltMl. 111. 170. 
liU tm««li<iiii (MiiuMionly niuro potent than 
h)« rMMQiiii. III. 17M. 

KVMiv timtt Uy iiMMiroNOttkii hU own good, 
illr I7n. It, H, III. 

lliM dllt^iiMiMtti ill HirtiUtfth or prudonoo 
MMlHi'Mii iiiMii Mild wiiiiiMii, not MO gnmt 
M4 iliM^ H lijjlit nan bu dtttt^rininod witii- 
m k^m'- ill- IH7. ii. il6. 
uf H fiMMibiJi' of nitiM too wuak to dufuiid 
ff|MlH<»MkM« milMd, uvLM'v oiiu may navo 
liU imi) litii m \m uMi think bout. iii. 
|U). 

jiMMf niMii hnvti no( thv loinure, nor nion 
nf iMivMi'M fliM MurioMUy, to Hud out ilio 
f HJMk mI^ nmMuji and maintuining com* 
fmmHMHbbd- ill. luti. 
hH iMMii l^y imMiru ui^iially frt^^. Ill, 309. 
IIIMH, H'liMrM (buy paitnot (timiiiMilv«»ii imr- 
Mf'(i<4^M in MiM tfiiMirMiiiiuit, lii(«UtiiHi to 
HtMnm'i^iiiiiiil rntHMr Mmn iHi|iulargovi*ni- 
ifii^Mf- iii- ^lit: -Mtiii liviiiuiu in Uiu nm< 
irngMMiMiUMf iiri^Htit liaiaM^' ildd. 
mmmch nu |irtdi!i!MMU itan bMhatl IViunihu 
(hw, nmv |u-Mtiiu( bMuMtlC by lun ovvii 
imwMr- iii. a7U:~iMiniiMiuMng novntvign 
[MH'Mrt ^unuM^ W tiMpmiftiid (n gi>o up 

m FitfM uf iMrMkH^rit^g mn uwu My. )U 






lakifii^ pleaaaie in the fictioB of 
which would pleaae if nal, a pocaaoB so 
inherefot in ntan, that to nak* it a bb, 
were to make iia fin lo be a nnaL iiL ^?w 
iasob|eet to the infimiiies of katcu hus^ 
ambitioo, corejonmfai, to what dtsnuu 
iii 284. 
it iahiadnty to do not vhat prineeadtv 



bat what they My. iiL 2SK3s--fkat dmj 
wUl be p e ifiwu i e d, wiica. ibid. 



weak men look not ao anich to the wmj 
they go in, aa npon the li^ thai ocb«> 
men carry before them. iii. 293, 653. rL 
231. 

if compelled by hb pride and other pas- 
aiona to fubmit hinuelf to gorerament. 
iiL 307. 

the &uit of the diffoladon of oommoo- 
wealtha, liea in men, not as they are the 
matter, but as they are the wtaken. iiL 
308:~men become weuj of jostling 
and hewing one another, and desire 
heartily to conform themfekes into one 
firm and lasting edifice, ibid. :— want the 
art of making fit laws to square their 
actions by. iliuL 

by the constitution of his nature, is 8ub> 
Jeet to desire noTelty. iiL 3U: — loves 
the first beginnings, but is griered with 
the continuance of disorder, ibid.: — men 
fond of novelty are like hot bloods that, 
having gotten the itch, tear themselTea 
with their nails dll they can endure the 
smart no longer, ibid, 
a man with another man growing out of 
his side, resembles the di^ase of mixed 
monarchy in the commonwealth. iiL 319. 
potent men digest nothing that sets up 
a power to bridle their affections. iiL 325 : 
— learned men, nothing that discovers 
their errors, ibid. 

of things held in propriety, the most 
dear to men are life and limb. iii. 329 : 
^next, the objects of conjugal affection, 
iii. 330: — next, riches, ibid, 
the greatest part of mankind either in- 
tent on their trade or laliour, or on their 
sensual pleasures, iii. 331. 
men must either fight, or hire others to 
fight for them. iiL 333. 
the greatest and most active part of man- 
kind never hitherto well contented with 
the present iii. 342. 

do what he will, must ever remain sub- 
ject to the divine power. iiL 344. 
the (|Uestion, why evil men often protper 
oad good nmh tuffer adversity ^ much dis- 

{>uteu bv the ancients, iii. 346. ii. 207 :— 
laa shaken the faith of philosophers and 
aainta oumHiming divine providence. ib.ib. 
0vury aotiuu of man, is tho beginning of 
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a chain of conaequenoes longer than any 
man can see the end ot iiL 50, 536. 
out of pride, takes his own dreams for 
testimonies of God*8 spirit. iiL 379:— or 
out of ambition, pretends to them oon- 
trarj to his conscience, ibid, 
mankind is God's nation in propriety. 
iiL 404. 

men are disposed by God to the rirtnes 
moral and inteHectual by several occa- 
sions natural and ordinary. iiL 420. 
rare works produced by the art of man, 
why not counted for miracles. iiL 429. 
to aeceiTe a man no miracle, but a very 
easy matter. iiL 434 : — the ignorance and 
aptitude to error of all men such, as by 
innumerable and easy tricks to be de- 
ceived, ibid. 

that man is immortal otherwise than by 
the resurrection, is a doctrine not appa- 
rent in Scripture, iii. 443: — is immortal 
not by his own essence and nature, but 
by the will of God. iiL 442: — fell from 
a condition immortal by the sin of Adam, 
iii. 451. 

men's actions governed by the o|Hnions 
they hare of the good and eril to re- 
dound firom those actions to themselres. 
iiL 537. 

has no means to acknowledge hisdorfawn, 
but by reasoning from the mischances 
that befall him in the way. iiL 604. 
was made by God of the dust of the 
earth, and he breathed in his feoe the 
breath of life. iiL 615. 
such men as study nothing but their food 
and ease, are content to beliere any ab- 
surdity rather than be at the trouble to 
examine it. iiL 653. 

men in ancient times lived on acorns and 
drank water, iii. 665. L 1 : — till the erec- 
tion of great commonwealths, has no 
leisure firom procuring the necessities of 
life, and defending Uiemselves against 
th^ neighbours. iiL 665-6. 
how a man ignorant of the ceremonies of 
court, coining into the presence of a 
greater person than he is used to speak 
to, fells from one disorder into another 
and discovers his astonishment and rus- 
ticity. iiL 678. 

men judge the goodness and wickedness 
of actions, both their own and others, 
and of the commonwealth itself, by their 
own passions, iii. 681 : — call good and evil 
that which is so in their own oyes, with- 
out regard to the public law. ibid, 
the best men natoraU^ least snspicioos 
of fraudulent purpose. liL 687. 
as man's inventions are woven, so are 
they ravelled out iii. 695. 



the argnment of the impossibility of any 
one man being sufficiently disposed to 
all sorts of civil duty. iiL 701 : — by the 
contrariety of his opinions and manners 
is rendered incapable of maintaining a 
constant civil amity with his fellows. iiL 
702. 

man is to man either a god or a wolf. iL 
dedic: — behold each other's actions as 
in a mirror, wherein left is made right 
and right left, ibid.: — his duties contain 
the elements of the law of nature and 
nations, the ori^ of justice, and the 
essence of Christianity. iL pre£ : — with- 
out some coercive power, lives in con- 
stant fear of his fellow, ibid, 
that all men are wicked, clearly declared 
by the Scriptures. iL pref :— -that they 
are so by nature, not to be granted with- 
out impiety, ibid. : — are by nature, merely 
sensible creatures, ibid.: — have it from 
nature, to do what is most pleasing, and 
what necessary for their conservation, 
ibid.: — not therefore to be accounted 
wicked, ibid. 

were the wicked less nmnerons than the 
righteous, still as they cannot be distin- 
guished, men must by nature fear and 
mvade each other. iL pre£ 
a wicked man the same thing with a 
child grown strong. iL pref. 
receives not his education and use of 
reason from nature. iL pre£ 
the faculties of his nature reduced to 
four kinds, ttremgik^ experiemee^ 
passiom, ii. 1. 

by all that have written upon 
weatkj it is taken fer granted that a man 
is born Jit for toeietjf. iL 2 : — man is by 
nature an enemy to solitude. iL 2, n.: — 
has need of his fellow man to help him 
to live welL ibid.: — has naturally a de« 
sire to consort with man. ibid, 
all men are bom unapt for society. iL 
2, n. : — are made fit for it not by natnre, 
but education, ibid. 

is called by the Greeks l^Aw woktruAv, 
iL 3. 

men come together, not because it could 
not by nature be otherwise, but by acci- 
dent. iL 3: — do not naturally love one 
another, ibid. : — seeks society not fer its 
own sake, but for honour or profit, ibid. : 
— ^what men do when they meet together 
in society. iL 3-4:— is pleased wiu the 
comparison of another man's defects and 
infirmities. iL 4 : — delights in his own 
vain-glory, ibid.: — to wound the absent, 
ibid.: — his reason not ill, that was wont 
to go out last. ibid, 
an voluntary sodety of men, arises either 
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from mntaal poverty or from ▼ain-glory. 
iL 5. 

the frame of man fragile, and his faculties 
perishable. iL 6 : — eas^ for the weakest 
to kill the strongest ibid, 
the will of one man to hurt, arises from 
Tain-glory, and a false esteem of his own 
strength. iL 7, 11 :— of another from the 
necessity of self-defence, ibid, 
his proneness to exhibit scorn or con- 
tempt ii. 8 : — his will to hurt from ap- 
petite to the same thing, ibid, 
seeks good and shuns wil, by an instinct 
of nature. iL 8, 1 2 : — above all, death, iL 8. 
every man is jud^ of what conduces to 
his own conservation, ii. 9. 
has no benefit from the right of all to 
alL iL 11 ; — ^to hold that this state is best, 
is a contradiction. iL 12. 
no man esteems a war of all aeainst all 
to be good for him. ibid.: — is driven by 
fear to desire to quit the state of nature, 
and get allies, ibid, 

condemns in others what he approves in 
himself, ii. 1.5: — publicly commends what 
he privately condemns, ibid, 
every man presumed to seek his own 
gooa natunuly, what is just only for 
peace and accidentally, ii. 42. 
18 rendered unapt by the desire of pre- 
sent profit to observe the laws of nature. 
iL 45 :— praises at one time what he dis- 
praises at another, ii. 47 : — is in a state 
of war so long as he metes good and evil 
by divers measures. iL 47-8. 
prefers, by an irrational appetite, the 
present good to the future, ii. 48. 
retains Uie right to all things, the right 
of war and of self-defence, so long as he 
has no caution of invasion from others, 
ii. 63-4:— without security had, no man 
supposed to have submitted himself to 
government, or to have given up his right 
to all things, ii. 74-5. 
his tongue, a trumpet of war and sedi- 
tion, ii. 67. 

contends not for public dignities, till he 
has gotten the better of hunger and cold, 
ii. 67. 

must, for securing peace, subject his will 
to one man or council of men, in what 
way. ii. 68 : — to form a union, men sub- 
mit their wills to one man or council of 
men, in what way. ibid, 
the pravity of mankind, manifest to all. 
iL 75. 

discord and war spring not from fiedse 
principles, but from uie disposition of 
men, desiring to appear wise to others 
as they think themselves, ii. 79, n. : — if 
men could govern themselves, that is. 



live according to the laws of nature, com- 
monwealth would be unnecessary. iL8 1 .n. 
he that can dispose of the pereon of a 
man, can dispose of all that person could 
dispose of. iL 111. iv. 151. 
in the state of nature, every man is an 
enemy to that man whom he neither 
obeys nor commands, ii. 116. 
amongst men no less than amongst other 
creatures, petrtm aeqmtur ventrem. ii. 117. 
his mind afflicted by nothing so much as 
poverty, ii. 159 : —considers himself in- 
jured in being forced to employ the least 
part of his goods for the pubhc good. ii. 
170-71. 

they are good men that observe the de- 
crees, laws, and rights of their fathers, 
ii. 175. 

men are sovemed in their actions more 
by natural reason than by a knowledge of 
the laws. iL 179 : — they that sin through 
infirmity, may be good men even when 
they sin, those whose minds are against 
the law are wicked men even when they 
sin not ii. 197. 

had a right by nature of ruling over all 
as old as nature itself, ii. 206. 
his obligation of obedience to God, lies 
in his weakness, ii. 209 : — from fear or 
consciousness of his weakness, ibid.: — 
has, from sense of his own weakness and 
from admiration of natural events, that 
he believes in and fears God. iL 227 : — 
but cannot, for want of right reason, 
rightly worship him. ibid, 
unmarried men, have less coherence with 
civil society. iL 318. 
their nature, disputing about what con- 
cerns their power, profit, or pre-eminence 
of wit, to slander and curse each other. 
iL318. 

as often as reason is against a man, so 
often will a man be against reason, iv. 
ep. ded. 

his nature, is what. iv. 2 : — ^his natural 
powers contained under the definition of 
man, animal and rationaL ibid. : — his fa- 
culties twofold, of body and mind. ibid. : 
— his powers of body, nutritioe^ motive^ 
generative, ibid. 

the difference between man and man in 
wisdom, is not the taking of signs by ex- 
perience, iv. 17. 

first begins to rank himself above brutes 
by the invention of marh». iv. 20: — by 
the help of words exceeds brute beasts 
in knowledgej from the same cause ex- 
ceeds them also in error, iv. 25 : — ^he 
alone is capable of knowledge, that is, 
evidence of truth, iv. 29 : — call^ also wii- 
dom, ibid. 
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his tppedle ^;roweUi as he attains to 
more power, nches &c iy. 33: — of those 
that hare attained the highest degree of 
honour and riches, some have aflected 
mastery in some art. ir. 33:— oomphdn 
justly of a great grie^ that tkaf kmm mot 
what to do, ibid. 

men think unworthy all those whom they 
hate, not only of good fortune, but also 
of their own virtues, iv. 45. 
if the minds of all men were of white 
piqper, they would be all equally disposed 
to acknowledge what is b? right method 
and ratiocination delivered to Uiem,iv. 57. 
his affections Godward, how they differ 
from his ordinary passions, iv. 66. 
reason is no less ot his nature, than pas- 
sion, iv. 87. iL 16: — is the same in all 
men. iv. 87. 

every nym^s passion weighs heavy in his 
own scale, and not in the scale of his 
neighbour, iv. 107. 

God has given reason to men to be a 
light to them. iv. 116: — will require a 
strict account thereof at the day of judg- 
ment, ibid. 

why men cannot maintain union, like 
certain animals called poSHeaL, without 
compulsion, iv. 120. ii. 66-7. 
men in tumult may agree in one mischief, 
but are in the whole in a state of hos- 
tility, not of peace, iv. 126. 
the passions of manr men assembled are 
more violent than those of one man. iv. 
166. iiL 248. 

die mighty men of the world in Scrip- 
ture caUed hmtiUn of men. iv. 195-6. 
in dispute, where their learning or power 
is debated, think not of the laws, but 
cry out ermdfigt. iv. 407. 
the character and temper of those that 
dwell in p(^>ulous cities, iv. 444: — of 
rural peop^ ibid. 

no time since the creation in which man- 
kind was totally without society, v. 183. 
the advantages in which he exceb other 
animals, consist especially in two things, 
die use of speech, and the use of his 
hands, v. 186-7 : — ^is exceeded by other 
beasts in the five senses, v. 186: — is, by 
mistaking the use of words, as much re- 
duced below brute beasts, as error is 
more vile than ignorance, ibid.: — his 
dominion over boists, consists in what. 
V. 187. 

would from his very birth have all the 
world, if he could, to fear and obey him. 
vii. 73 : — many once engaged in the main- 
tenance of an error, wiU join together for 
saving their authority to decr^ the truth, 
ibid. : — that is in every man intolenUe, 

VOL. XI. 



which he cannot tolerate In another. viL 
213. 

Manes — appeared about thirty years after 
the reign of Constantine. iv. 399:^bis 
heresy condemned by what words in the 
Nioene creed, ibid. \i, 103: — but seems 
to remain still in the doctrine of the 
Church of Rome, wherein, ibid. 

Mannebs — those qualities of mankind, 
that concern their living together in 
peace and unity. iiL 85. 
it is the justice of manners, that makes 
justice be called virtue, or injustice a 
rice. iiL 136. 

supreme judicature in controversies of 
manners, and civil sovereignty, die same 
thing. iiL 558-9: — nothing nuJces man- 
ners righteous or unrighteous, but con- 
formity to the law of the sovereign. iiL 
559. 

the law of, wiihomt ciril government, is 
the law of nature. iiL 669: — ui it, is the 
law civiL ibid. 

modesty, equitjr, good Guth ftc, are good 
manners, why. iL 48. 

BiANSUkUGHTKB — in self-defoioe, rigfady 
done. iL 86 : — in aqnesdon of manslaugh- 
ter, the quesdon what » a tmam shall be 
decided by the commonwealth. iL 269: 
— is what. vL 85. 

MANUMissiosf — is what, iL 1 12. 

Mabcelumus — Ammianus. iiL 530, 535. 

BIarius — ^what he makes a crime, by Sylla 
made meritorious. iiL 282 : — their wars, 
what occasioned by. iiL 310: — under him, 
the people usurped upon the senate. vL 
151. 

Maul— the panage of St Mark, Christ 
eomid do no miracles in his own country, 
explained. iiL 431-2. 

Marks — see Monimeiits. 

Marquis — Counts that governed the 
marches. iiL 83: — the dtle came into the 
empire about the time of Constantine 
the Great, ibid.: — finom the German mi- 
litia, ibid. 

Marseilles — a Greek colony. vL 81. 

Marston Moor — batde of. vL 324. 

Martin — St^ his life by Sulpidus. iv. 327. 

Martyr — some have received a calhi^ to 
profess the kingdom of Christ openly, 
others not iiL 494: — the former only, 
true martyrs. iiL 495, 496. 
a fmartjfr, is a witness of the r es ur rec ti on 
of Jesus the Messiah. iiL 495, 523: — 
must have been one of his original dis- 
ciples, ibid. : — others were but martyrs of 
his martyrs, ibid. 

he that to maintain doctrine believed on 
his own or the authority of a private 
man, opposes the authonty of the civil 
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state, is neither martyr, nor martyr of a 
martyr, iii. 495. 

Juu* is Chritt, the only article to die 
for which deserves the name of martyr, 
iii. 496. 

not the death, but his testimony makes 
the martyr, iii. 496. 
the name signifies what iii. 496. 
he that is not sent to preach the funda- 
mental article, is not obliged to suffer 
martyrdom, iii. 496 : — they only martjrrs 
that were sent to convert the infidels, ib. 
he that is not glad of the occasion of 
martyrdom, has not the faith he pro- 
fesses, iii. 601-2. 

the power of declaring who are martyrs, 
how it serves the power of the pope. iii. 
692. 

martyrdom, the proper refuge of Chris- 
tians commandea by their sovereigns to 
do contrary to the will of God. ii. 316. 

Mart — ^revived and put in execution the 
statute of Henry yui against heresy, iv. 

' 405:— debate as to proceeding against 
her sister Elizabeth, ibid. 

Mass — the fees of private masses, their in- 
fluence on the religion of the Roman 
Church, iii 109; — masses, the money of 
the Roman clergy. iiL 699. 

Master — ^and servant, are introduced by 
consent of men, not by difference of wit. 
iiL 140-1. ii. 38. iv. 103. 
no man can obey two masters, iii. 186, 
574. iL 78, 11.5. iv. 148:— declared by 
Christ to be impossible. iiL 562. 
the dominion of master over servant, is 
de^foHcoL iiL 189. iL lU.iv. 149: — ^is ac- 

auired how. ibid. ii. 110. iv. 149. 
de master of the servant is master of all 
that he hath. iiL 190. iL 111. iv. 151 : — 
of the master is master of the servant 
iL 112, 113. iv. 151. 
in any science, may abandon his scholar, 
but cannot accuse him of injustice, be- 
cause not bound to obey him. iiL 508. 
the reverence of disciples for their first 
masters in all manner of doctrine, is 
generally not small. iiL 517. 
ne more a master, whom we believe we 
must obey for fear of damnation, than 
he whom we obey for fear of temporal 
death. iL 78. 

may alienate or bequeath his servant. iL 
111. iv. 151 : — cannot be injurunu to him. 
lu iii. 

the absolute power of master over ser- 
vant in civil government, is a remnant of 
the rieht of nature, not constituted but 
passed over b^ the civil Uw. ii. 112: — 
Its restriction is by law civil, not by the 
law of nature, iv. 151. 



is bound in equity to protect the servant 
iL 113. 

acquisition of servants becomes a king- 
dom despotical, when. iv. 150. 
no covenant is understood between the 
master and servant, where the latter is 
kept in bonds, iv. 150. 

Mathematics — the true mother of the 
arts. iii. 75 : — ^proceed from reason, iv. 
ep. ded. : — are firee from dispute, why. 
ibid. : — the cause of all the excellencies 
whereby we differ from the savages of 
America, iv. 72 : — in them no controversy 
ever heard of. ibid.: — ^their method of 
proceeding, ibid. 

Matrimony— incantations practised by the 
Romish priest in the ceremony of mar- 
riage. iiL 613. 

made a sin. iiL 681 : — that the work of 
marriage is repugnant to chastity, or a 
moral vice, is vain philosophy, ibid.:— if 
marriaee be unclean, other necessary 
and daSy works of men still more so. iiu 
681-2: — the true ground of the prohibi- 
tion of marriage to the priests.iii.682,692. 
is made a sacrament, why. iiL 692: — 
whether a sacrament or not, its legiti- 
macy depends on the civil laws. iL 88, n. : 
— is dissoluble or indissoluble, according 
to the civil laws. ibid, 
b a contract between man and woman 
according to the civil law. iL 1 18. 
the heathen copulations according to 
their laws, were lawful matrimony, ii. 1 9 1. 
questions about the power to judge of 
lawful matrimony, are questions about 
human sovereignty. iL 318. 
marriages within certain degrees of affi- 
nity, are to be forbidden, why. iv. 215. 

Matter — ^what things are universal to all 
matter. L 69 :— cannot be made or de- 
stroyed, encreased or diminished, or 
moved out of its place. L 76: — ^matter in 
general, into what parts to be divided, 
ibid. 

body, in respect of its form, is called the 
matter. L 117: — matter and body, iv. 309. 
in all generation or mutation of body, 
the name of matter still remains. L 118. 
materia prima, is a mere name. L 1 18. iiL 
415: — but not of vain use. ibid.: — signi- 
fies the conception of body without ouier 
form or accident than extension, and 
aptness to receive accidents, ibid. : — or 
body in jB;eneral. ibid, 
has in it some particles hard, others 
ethereal or watery. L 455. 

Matthew — the sum of his Qospel, what 
iiL 591. iL 308. 

Matthias— chosen by lot in the place of 
Judas, iii. 423, 524. iL 281. iv. 192:— by 
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the Church of Jerusalem, iii 525-6, 527. 
iL 281. 

HaT'Fole — our cUmdDg about, whence. 
iiL 663. 

Mean — and extreme, what i. 98. 

Heasitre — the definition ot viL 196. 

Mede — a worthy divine, his opinion of 
dewtomacM and wuubHeH, ir, 327. 

Hbdea — her counsel to the daughters of 
Pelias for making of him a new man. iii. 
327. ii 164. iv. 212: — ^her saying, video 
nteSora proboqme &c ir. 269. 

MEDrrERRANSAN — has tides, proportion- 
able to the quantity of water. riL 14. 

Medium — the difference of, the cause of 
refraction. L 374: — the fAiiraer, and the 
tkicier medium, what i. 375, 509. 
homoaemeous and heterogenetnu, what, L 376. 

lityaXivuv — signifies, a pmbBe deelaratum 
of preaeni power, or mtagm/ying. u. 211. 

Melancholy — the madness of causeless 
fears arising from dejection. iiL 62 : — 
apparent in what manners, ibid. 

MELANCTHON~his opinlou of School-theo- 
logy, yi. 64. 

Memory — sense and memory of things are 
common to all living creatures. L 3: — 
are knowledge, but not philosophy, and 
why. ibid. :>- requires the help of sensible 
marks, i. 13 : — names useful to a man 
though alone in the world, as a help to 
memory, i. 15. 

to perceive that one has perceived, is to 
remember. L 389. 

no memory without organs fit for re- 
taining such motion as is made in them, 
i. 393. 

in memory, the phantasms are as if worn 
out with time, i 398. ill. 6 : — ^resembles 
looking upon things at a great distance, 
i. 398-9. iv. 13. iii. 5. 
takes notice of rough and smooth, as 
well as touch. L 508. 
without memory, no sense of time. L 508. 
signifies the decay of sense. iii« 6. 
knowledge is memory. iL 304. 
the mother of the Jfuees. iv. 449: — the 
world as in a looking-glass, ibid. 

Merchant— few merchants thai with their 
own merchandize can freight a ship. iiL 
218: — incorporate themselves to make 
their gains the greater, ibid, 
merclumts mortal enemies to taxes. vL 
320 :— their only glory to grow exces- 
sively rich by the wisdom of buying and 
selling, ibid.: — set the poor on work, 
from what motives, vi. 321 :— are the first 
encouragers of rebellion, ibid. 

Mercury — in nothing so celebrated as in 
his firauds and thefts. iiL 81 : — his praise 
in the hymn of Homer, ibid, : — the cauae 



of subtle^ and craft attributed to him. 
iiL 100. 

Merit— difiers from worthiness, how. iii, 
84 :— presupposeth a right, and that Uie 
thing is due by promise, ibid, 
he that performs first in contract, is said 
to merit iiL 123 : — hath performance as 
due. ibid. 

two sorts of merit ilL 123 :— their dif- 
ference, ibid. :— meritum eomgnd and em- 
eriti. iiL 124. iv. 380. 
is not due by justice, but rewarded by 
grace only. iiL 137. 

Mersenne — i. epis. ded. : — his Cogitaia 
Phynco-Maihemaiica, viL 1 75, 334, 341-3 : 
— maintains against Clarius, that the 
proportion of mequality is quantity, of 
equality is not quantity. vlL 235, 244^ 

Meroe— the priests of. yl 281. 

Messiah — Christ acknowledged by his 
disciples for the Messiah, iii. 363: — ^his 
death, why a sufficient price for the sins 
of all mankind, iii. 476: — he was the 
Messiah. iiL 478 : — that is, the King pro- 
mised by the prophets. iiL 479. 

Metaphor — professes the transferrii^ of 
names from one thing to another. L 62- 
3. iiL 29. iv. 23. 

metaphors and tropes no true grounds of 
any ratiocination, iii. 29 : — but less dan- 
gerous, as professing their inconstancy, 
ibid. : — the use of, one cause of absurdity 
in ratiocination. iiL 34: — are like igme$ 
fatui, iiL 37 : — their end, contention, se- 
dition, or contempt ibid.: — in demon- 
stration and all rigorous search of truth, 
are utterly excluded. iiL 59: — openly 
profess deceit ibid. 

of all metaphors there is some real ground 
that may be expressed in proper words. 
iiL 448. 

Metaphysics — ^believed by some to be 
some egjegious learning. L 19: — ^make 
men thmk they understand not, when 
they do. ibid. 

the errors of writers of metaphysics pro- 
ceed from considerinj^ that aooaents mi^ 
exist without body, l 34. 
insignificant speech used by writers of 
metaphysics almost as frequently as 
speech significative. L 30. 
metaphysical subtleties lead men oat of 
the way like an ignis ftOuus. L 109. 
the writers of^ how many causes they 
reckon. L 131. 

of .\ristotle. iiL 669, 67 1 : — signify books 
placed afUr his natural philosophy, or 
gmpematurai philosophy. liL 671: — are 
repugpumt to natural reason. iiL 669, 67 1. 

Method— of study, the way to philosophy. 
L64. 
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definition of method. L 66: — analytical 
and synthetical, what ibid.:— to proceed 
from known to unknown, common to all 
aorta of method, ibid.: — analytical and 
synthetical, to be used according to what 
ibid.: — for the discovery of principles, 
the analytical, ibid. 

of the method of invention, i 68-79 : — 
method of enouiry compontive^ what L71. 
the method of philosophy to such as seek 
science simply, partly analytical, partiy 
Sjrnthetical. i. 74-5. 

method of enquiring whether any acci- 
dent be in this or that subject 1. 76: — 
partiy analytical, and partiy synthetical. 
1.77. 

method of searching for the cause of any 
efiRMSti 77 : — in the method of invention, 
the use of words is what i. 79: — the 
method of demonstration, synthetical L 
80: — method of demonstration to be ob- 
served in all sorts of philosophy, what L 
87:— why. i 87-8. 

of the true method in philosophy, no 
other example to be given than tne trea- 
tise DE CORPOBE. i. 88. 

Metius Suffetius — ^his punishment by 
Tullos Hostilius. vi. 126. 

Hbtontne — a common thing in Scripture. 
It. 395. 

Keun and Tuum — ^none, in the natural 
condition of mankind. ilL 1 15 : — the rules 
of, are the civil laws. iii. 165:— proceeds 
from content ii. ded. : — the law of, proved 
from Scripture, ii. 53: — ^no place for in a 
multitude, ii. 73. 

Metbomius— understands not what pro- 
portion is. vii. 382. 

HiCAH — the prophet iii. 373. 

MiCAiAH — out of 400 prophets, the only 
true one. iii. 362, 385, 424, 425. 

Michael — the angel, means Christ, not as 
an angel, but as a prince, iii. 392. 

Microscope— of what power at the present 
day. i. 446 : — how far capable of augmen- 
tation, ibid. 

Militia — the command of, belong to the 
sovereign, iii. 166, 167, 539 :— without it, 
the power of judicature is in vain. iii. 
167 :— without the power of levying mo- 
ney, the militia is in vain. ibid. : — the 
right to the militia and judicature, power 
as absolute as man can transfer to man. 
lit 192. \i. 290. 

anciently reckoned an art under the no- 
tion of taking prey. ii. 1 77 :— is like a die, 
whereby many lose estates, but few gain 
them. ii. 177. 

Milton — his book in answer to that of 
Salmasius against the murder of the 
king. vL 368:— an Independent ibid. 



MniD— of man, no less impatient of empty 
time, than nature of empty place, i. ep. 
toBeader. 

its conceptions how compounded. L 4. 
its motions, what L 72 : — have their 
causes in what. i. 72-3, 74 : — are known, 
how. i 73: — the knowledge of, constitute 
the principles of politics. L 74. 
in questions concerning faculties of the 
mind, in what manner things are brought 
into account i. 92. 

the light of human minds is perspicuous 
words, by exact definitions snuffed and 
purged from ambiguity, iii. 36. 
of great minds one of the proper works 
b to help and free others from soom. iii. 
46: — to compare themselves only with 
the most able. ibid. 

perpetual tranquillity of, not attainable 
in tnis life, iii 51. 
all steadiness of the mind's motion, and 

3uickness of the same, proceeds from its 
esires. iiL 61-2. 
men more equal in the faculties of the 
mind, than in bodily strength, iii 110. 
the first motions of the mind, though 
checked by the fear of God, held by 
some to be sins. iii. 278. 
the minds of the common people like 
clean paper, fit to receive any doctrine 
from public authority, iii. 325 . — of young 
men, are as white paper, iv. 219. 
the contrariety of its natural fiiculties, 
and their reference to conversation, iii 
701. 

the powers of, are twofold, cognitive and 
motive, iv. 2: — cognitive^ what iv. 3; — the 
power motive of the mind and of the bo<fyf 
what iv. SO. 

all declarations of the mind are either 
covencmt, counted or command, iv. 221. 
Minister — a public minister, one employ- 
ed by the sovereign, with authonty to 
represent his person, iii. 226 : — the busi- 
ness must be public, ibid. : — the charge is 
of an administration general or tpeciai, iii 
226-7 :— of the whole dominion, as pro- 
tector or regent, iii 226 : — or of a part 
only, as viceroy &c. iii. 227 : — how far 
entitled to obedience from the subjects, 
ibid. : — resemble the nen'es and tendons 
in the body natural, ibid, 
of special administration, concerning the 
public economy, the militia, public in- 
struction, and judicature, iii 227-8: — 
also for execution, iii. 230. 
ministers for execution answer to the 
hands in the body natural, iii 230. 
ministers abroad, represent the person of 
the sovereign in foreign states, iii. 230: 
—those sent by authority of some pri- 
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▼mte party in a troubled state, are not 
ministers, either jmbUc or private, of the 
commonwealth. iiL 231. 
those appointed to receive petitions &c., 
are public ministers, iii. 231 : — resemble 
the ear of the body natnraL ibid, 
all ministers of the soverei^ public or 
private, in matters notcontainea in their 
instructions, bound by the dictates of 
reason. iiL 258: — comprehended under 
the name iAfideUUf, ibid, 
the authority of public ministers is suf* 
fidently ven6ed, how. iii. 261. 
a miniMter in the Church, signifies what 
iiL 530 : — diflers from Bervant, how. ibid. : 
— ^the ministry of a deacon, oUled terving 
oftatieM. ibid. 

a learned minister, who is. iv. 285. 
Mofunus — made dictator along with Fa- 

bins. iL 104. 
Miracle — the operation of miracles, one 
of the only testimonies a man can give of 
dirine calling, iii. 107 : — are required to 
win assent to all things snpematural. 
ibid. : — miracles failing, faith also failed 
amonest the Israelites, ibid, 
miracles, one sign of God's extraordinary 
favour. iiL 273 : — what is a miracle to 
one man, may be none to another, ibid., 
429. 

God procureth credit by the operation 
of miracles for him by whose voice he 
declares his laws. iii. 345. 
the doing of miracles, one of the marks 
of a true prophet, iii. 362. 
miracles alone, not a sufficient proo£ iiL 
363, 365, 425, 435, 595. iv. 64. 
are sometimes an experiment of the con- 
stancy of our adherence to God. iii. 363 : 
— their danger pointed out to his dis- 
ciples by Christ ibid. iv. 63. 
the miracle to confirm a prophet, must 
be immediate, iii. 365. 
by miracles are signified the admirable 
works of God. iiL 427 : — are done for 
what purpose, ibid.: — are called m^itt, 
why. ioid. 

must be strange, the like of which hath 
never or very rarely been produced, and 
such as can be imagined to have been 
done only by the immediate hand of 
God. iiL 428 : — the first rainbow, was a 
miracle, why. ibid. 

rare works produced b^ the art of man, 
why not counted for miracles, iii. 429. 
one by confederacy getting knowledge of 
the private actions of an ignorant unwary 
man, thereby telling him of his past ac- 
tions, passes for the worker of a miracle, 
ui. 429. 
belongs to its natnre, that it be done for 



procuring credit for God's prophets. iiL 
429, 434 :— the creation ana destruction 
of the world, why not miracles, iii. 42{^ 
30. 

the admiration of, consists not in its 
being done, but being done at the prayer 
or word of man. iii. 430. 
the works of God in Egypt by the hand 
of Moses, were miracles, because done to 
procure credit to Moses. iiL 430. 
all miracles wrought by Moses and the 
prophets, and by Christ and his apostles, 
were to the end to beget belief that they 
were sent of God. iiL 430-1 : — to beget 
belief not universally in all men, but in 
the elect only. iiL 431: — to add men to 
the Church, ibid, 
definition of a miracle, iii. 432. 
is not the effect of any virtue in the pro- 
phet iii. 432 :— no devil, angel, or other 
created spirit can do a miracle, ibid, 
texts of Scripture that attribute the power 
of working miracles to magic and incan- 
tation. iiL 432: — all the miracle of en- 
chantment consists in this, that the en- 
chanter has deceived a man. iii. 434. 
before the science of astronomy, an opi- 
nion of miraculous power might have 
been gained by foretelling the tmie of an 
eclipse, iii. 432. 

caution against the too great aptitude in 
men to believe miracles, iii. 435: — ^the 
sovereign at all times to be consulted, 
before credit given to a miracle or a pro- 
phet ibid. : — after the sovereign con- 
sulted, what next to be done before be- 
lieving the miracle, ibid.: — herein also 
recourse to be had to God's lieutenant 
ibid. 

hearing of, and not teemg miracles, chiefly 
the case of men now-a-days. iiL 436: — 
no wondrous work done in these times, 
that a man endued with mediocrity of 
reason would think supernatural, ibid, 
as to the report of a miracle, whether it 
be true or false, we are to make the rea- 
son of God's lieutenant the judge, iii. 436. 
miracles have for end to procure faith, 
not to keep men from violating it when 
given, iii. 469. 

are the signs of inspiration, iv. 63. 
Miriam — called a prophetess, why. iiL 
413: — her mutiny with Aaron against 
Moses. iiL 466. IL 241. iv. 190: — she was 
punished, Aaron forgiven upon repent- 
ance, iv. 190. 
MiSERABLENESS — pusillanimity lu the use 

of riches, if it is disliked, iii. 44. 
MoDESTT—what iii. 141. iL 7, 40. 
McESTUN — his observation of an edipee of 
the moon, the sun being above the hori- 
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. zon. L 483: — ^to be accounted for by a 
frozen cloud, ibid . 

MoLESTUM— evil in the means. ilL 42: — so 
called from hindering and troubling the 
vital motion, ibid. : — ^is the appearance or 
sense of evil. ibid. 

Momentum — the excess of motion in the 
movent above the motion of the resisting 
body. i. 214 : — the ^wer of the pouderant 
to move the beam. i. 851 : — the momenta 
of ponderants of equal magnitude, and of 
the same matter, at equal distances from 
the centre of the beam, are equal, i. 352 : 
— both in pressing, and in enoeavouring. 
ibid. 

the momenta of equiponderants applied to 
different points of tne beam, are as their 
distances from the centre of the scale. L 
353:— the momenta of une<^ual ponde> 
rants applied to several pomts of the 
beam, are to each other in the ratio com- 
pounded of the ratios of their distances 
nrom the centre and of their weights, i. 
354. 

the magnitudes and distances from the 
centre of ponderants of the same species, 
and whose momenta are equal, are reci* 
procally proportional, i 357: — if the 
parts of a ponderant press the beam 
everywhere eqiudly, all parts cut off, 
reckoned from the centre of the scale, 
will have their momenta in the same 
proportion with the parts of a triangle 
cut off from the vertex by straight lines 
parallel to the base. ibid. 

Monarch — the subjects of a monarch can- 
not, without his leave, cast off monarchy. 
iiL 160: — the opinion that a monarch 
receives his power by covenant or on 
condition, proceeds whence, iii. 162. 
they that live under a monarch, think 
their misery the fault of monarchy.iii. 1 69. 
monarchy, is when the representative is 
one man. iii. 171, 548. it 93. iv. 128. 
men may subject themselves to a mo- 
narch as absolutely as to any other re- 
presentative, iii. 172. 
if a monarch invite the people to send 
their deputies to make known their ad- 
vice, no less absurd to hold such deputies 
for an absolute representative than it 
would be so to do m a popular govern- 
ment, iii. 172,221. 

the private interest of the monarch the 
same with that of the public iii. 174: — 
can receive counsel of whom, when, and 
with as much secrecy as he will ibid. : 
— his resolutions subject to no incon- 
stancy other than that of human nature, 
ibid. : — cannot disagree with himself out I 
of envy or interest iii 175. ' 



may deprive a subject of all he possesses 
to enrich a favourite, iii. 175. ii. 131. iv. 
167: — ^but his favourites less numerous 
than those of an assembly, ib. ib. ib. 
may descend upon an innmt, or one un- 
able to discern between good and evil, 
iii. 176 : — the danger whereof arises from 
the contention of the competitors for the 
office of curator, ibid, 
the tuition of a monarch, infant or non- 
compos, is in whom. iii. 176. 
a province subject to the democracy or 
aristocracy of another commonwealth, is 
monarchically governed. iiL 178. 
kingdoms limited, are not monarchy, but 
democracy or aristocracy, iii. 179. li. 94. 
a people governed by an assembly chosen 
by another people, is a monarchy of one 
people over another people, iii. 180. 
not always manifest in a monarchy, who 
is to appoint the sncoessor, nor whom he 
hath appointed, iii. 18h 
in the institution of, the appointing the 
successor, always left to the present pos- 
sessor, why. iii. 182. ii. 122;— the ques- 
tion, whom he has appointed, determined 
by express words or tacit signs sufficient, 
iii. 182. ii. 123: — by express words, how. 
ibid, ibid.: — other tacit signs are cus- 
tom, presumption of natural affection, iii. 
182-3. iLl23-4. iv.l60 : — ^is presumed to 
approve of the government remaining 
monarchical after his death, iii. 183. ii. 
123. iv. 160: — may sell or give his right 
of governing to a stranger. iiL 183. ii. 
123. iv. 169: — the inconvenience whereof 
proceeds whence, iii. 184: — is no injury 
to the people, ibid. : — its lawfulness ap- 
parent from the right of marrying with 
a stranger, ibid. 

a monarch, sovereign of divers nations, 
one by institution, another by conquest, 
should not demand of the nation bv con- 
quest more than of the other, why. iii. 
190. 

one of the most freouent causes of rebel- 
lion against monarchy, the reading of the 
books of policy and histories of the 
Greeks ana Romans, iii. 314: — that the 
subjects in a monarchy are all slaves, but 
that in a populous commonwealth they 
enjoy liberty, an opinion gotten by those 
that live under a monarchy from the 
same books. iiL 315. 

that called mixtd monarchy^ is not govern- 
ment, but the division of the common- 
wealth into three factions, iii. 318. ii. 96. 
the choice of counsellors, proper to mon- 
archy, iii. 339. 

is monarch of bis own Church, iii. 569. 
that momtrehif is the best form of govern- 
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ment, is not demonstrated, bnt only pro- 
bably stated. iL pref. 
monarchy is no less a commonwealth, 
than democracy. iL 80, n. 
is constituted by the people, ii.l00.iy.l42 : 
— in what manner, ibid, ibid.: — is bound 
by no obligation, ibid.: — differs from 
aristocracy and democracy, wherein, ii. 
101. 

may be constituted with or without limit 
of time. IL 102. ir. 143:— if wUhoui^ re- 
ceives a right not of poneadon only, but 
of meeeMnom also. ibid. : — may make an- 
other monarch, ibid.: — if actCA, then is 
absolute, unless the people have appoint- 
ed time and place for reassembun^ on 
or before the tmie limited being expired. 
iL 102-3. It. 143-44; — ^if such time and 
place be appointed after the time limited, 
the use and exercise only of sovereign 
power is in the monarch. iL 104. ir. 143: 
— \S they appoint time and place for 
meeting durimg the time limited, he is no 
monardi, but Uie prime officer only of 
the people. iL 104, 122. ir. 143:— if the 
people cannot assemble but at his com- 
mand, he is an absolute monarch, ibid. : 
— and is bound by no promise to assem- 
ble them at any certain times, ibid, 
is bound by no promise of any thing in- 
consistent with the exercise of his power. 
iL 106. 

aiguments in fiivour of monarchy firom 
examples and testimonies. iL 129. 
all government has been framed by man 
out of the ruins of monarchy, after its 
diMolntion by sedition. iL 129. iv. 166. 
men displeased with monarchy, as bein^ 
the government of one man, would, if 
they could, withdraw themselves horn 
the dominion of one God. iL 130: — the 
objection is taken out of envy only. ibid. : 
— 4he inconvenience attends the peraon^ 
not the umity. ibid. 

that a monarch may slay innocent sub- 
jecte, is a grievance more common in a 
donocracy than in a monarchy. iL 132-3: 
— ^none but those that are conspicuous are 
in danger, in a monarchy, ibid, 
the necessity for monarchs to take care 
that the commonweal receives no da- 
mage from the excess of private power. 
iLl33. 

what is done by a monarch, is said to be 
done out of envy to virtue, which if done 
by the people, would be accounted policy. 
n. 134. 

whether in a monarchy it is a grievance 
to the subjects to be excluded from the 
road to praise and honour. iL 136. 
the si^eriority of monarchy as a form of 



government proved by the absolute pow- 
er given to one generaL iL 141. iv. 169: 
— by the words of Judges, in ihoae day% 
there toeu no king in Itrad, &c iL 145. 
the people commands in all monarchies, 
how. iL 158. 

monarchy may be with an aristocratical 
council, or democratical, chosen with the 
monarch's permission, by all the particu- 
lar men of the commonwealth, iv. 135. 
monarchy conditional or conatituHonalj is 
absolute or subordinate according to the 
same rules as a monarchy limited in 
time. iv. 144-5: — both the conditional 
monarch, and the monarch for a time 
limited, may if subordinate be called to 
account and deprived before the time ex- 
pired by the sovereign people, iv. 143, 
145. iL 104. 

is the most ancient form of all govern- 
ments, iv. 165-6. 

inconvenience in a monarchy, of the 
power of dispensing with the execution 
of justice, iv. 167: — bnt greater in an 
aristocracy, ibid. : — ^in a monarchy laws 
less mutable, iv. 168: — is least of all go- 
vernment subject to dissolution from 
civil war. ibid. 

the liberty claimed by men under a mon- 
archy, means either dominion or a de- 
mocracy, iv. 202 : — or to have preferment, 
ibid. 

the durability of monarchy, iv. 206. 
the beginning of monarchies. vL 147-50: 
— their growth, ibid. 

Monet — of whatever matter coined by the 
sovereign, is a sufficient measure of value 
between the subjects of that common- 
wealth. ilL 238: — the benefits arising 
from it ibid. 

base money is unable to endure change 
of air. iiL 239 : — ^is also subject to change 
of laws. ibid. 

the conduits by which it is conveyed to 
the public use. iiL 239. 
resembles the blood in the body natoraL 
iii. 239. 

it is easier for men to procure money, 
than money men. iL 142. 
is the sinews of war and peace. iL 256: 
— the power of raising money, is the 
sovereign power, ibid.: — it is his duty to 
require it, for sending out spies, main- 
taining soldiers, building forts, ii. 171. 

MoNiMENTS — or marks, their necessity for 
the help of memory. L 13. iv. 20: — ^what 
they are. L 14. iv. 20: — necessity of them 
for acquiring philosophy. L 14. 
$ign$ and marke, their difference. L 15. 

Monk — General, subdues Scotland. vL 378 : 
—defeats the Datch at sea. vL 393; — 
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ngnifies to (he Bump his dislike of the 
prooeedingB of Lunbert mod the officers 
of Wallingford house. vL 41 1 :— complied 
both with Richard and the Rump. ibid. : 
— intends to restore the king, vi 412 : — 
secures the Anabaptists of his army, ibid.: 
— sends to treat at London. yL 413: — 
marches up to London, vi. 415: — at the 
order of the Rump breaks down the city 
gates, ibid.:— declares for a free parlia- 
ment, and restores the secluded m^tibers. 
TL 416: — hb bringing up his army to 
London, the greatest stratagem extant 
in history, vi. 418. 

ICovK — (riars and monks, why in every 
Christian state exempt from the tributes 
and tribunals. iiL 609, 691 : — in many 
places bear so great a proportion to the 
common people, as might furnish an 
army for the Church nulitant iiL 610: 
— are bound by vow to simple obedience 
to their superiors. iiL 681 : — are subjects 
of those by whom they subsist, but living 
in an enemy's country. iL 318: — their 
character at the time of the Reformation. 
vL 186. 

MovoFOLT— of merchants, in what disad- 
vantageous to the people at home, and in 
what to the foreigner. iiL 218. 

IfoMTBOSB— overruns all Scotland, but at 
the king's command retires beyond sea. 
▼L 331 : — ^lands again in the North, is de- 
feated and executed. vL 370. 

HooN — its monthly simple motion to be 
demonstrated from the simple circular 
motion of the earth. L 429. viL 16-17 : — 
has always one and the same face turned 
towards the earth, from what cause, i. 
435. viL 106:— but for the action of the 
sun, its axis would always be parallel to 
itself. L 436:— when without the ecliptic, 
not exactly the same face seen. ibid. : 
—the part then seen not exactly the 
■ame as the part illuminated. L 437. 
her greatest declination from the ecliptic, 
Are degrees. L 437. 

has greater power than the sun of in- 
creasing moisture in vegetable and living 
creatures, i. 440:— raises rain as well as 
the sun. ibid:— ohanice of weather ex- 
pected at the time of their conjunction 
with the earth, ibid. 

moon and stars, why they appear bigi^r 
and redder in the horizon tnan in mid- 
heaven, i. 462. 

•oHpse of the moon observed by McestUn, 
the sun being above the horixon. L 483. 

JdoKAh — want of moral science, the cause 
ofoivil war. L 10. 

all the theorems of moral doctrine not 
yf>t put in order, or probably proved, by 



an^ philoeopher. iiL 357: — moraU, the 
philosophy of natural ri^ht. iL ded. 

MoBAMUS— 4he Jesuit, his visit to this 
country, vii. 338:— to Harvey, ibid.: — his 
attack on Hobbes and Harvey. viL 339. 

MoRDECAi — was honoured by the king of 
Persia, in what way. iiL 78. 

MoBNAT — du Plessis, his work Tlbe MytUry 
of Iniquity, vi. 189. 

Morton — bishop of Durham, his work The 
Gramd Impa$htrt, vL 189. 

MosES — ^pretended to prophesy not by pos- 
session of a spirit, but rrom the voice of 
God. iiL 66: — ^nothing in his law coun- 
tenancin|f enthusiasm or possession, ibid.: 
— ^the spirit of God taken firom that in 
Moses, and given to the Seventy Elders, 
iiu 66,421. 

a cultivator of what religion. iiL 99 : — 
from him derived to us the laws of the 
kingdom of God. ibid, 
proved his calling by miracles. iiL 107 : 
— his absence for forty days. ibid. 515. 
personated God. iii. 150, 465, 485, 498 : 
— governed the Israelites not in his own 
name, but in the name of God. ibid, 
the absolute obedience to him of the Is- 
raelites. uL 191. 

his directions to the Israelites for re- 
membering the covenant iii. 259. 
at Mount Sinai slone went up to God. 
iiL 274, 363, 465. iL 239 : — but all the 
people bound to obey all he declared to 
be God's law. ibid. ibid. 514. 
not the author of thcPentolmdb. iii. 368 : 
— wrote the Volume of tAe Ixup, iiL 369, 
515 :— ordered it to be read every sevendi 
year to all Israel at the feast of Taberna- 
cles, iii. 369, 669 : — commanded it to be 
laid in the side of the ark. ibid. 515. 
his songs added to the Pidmt of David. 
iiL 372. 

he, and his successors the high priests 
and kings qf Judah, represent^ the per- 
son of God, when. iii. 377. 
refused to forbid the Seventy Elders that 
prophesied in the camp. iii. 386, 421. iL 
240. 

the angel promised to him for the army's 
guide, was what iiL 39 i. 
at Mount Sinai renewed the covenant 
made by God with Abraham, iii. 398,463. 
God appeared to him in the burning 
bush. iii. 416, 652. iv. 67 : — spake to him 
as a man speaketh to his friend, iii. 41 7 : 
— was seen by him apparently. iL 237. 
he and the high priests were supreme 
prophets, iii. 418 :— sovereign prophets. 
liL 419 : — the manner of God speaking 
to them not manifest ibid. 710: — nor in- 
telligible. iiL 42a 
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the prophecjing of the Seventy was sub- 
ordinate to that of Moses. UL 421, 468. 
his works in Egypt^ why miracles, iii. 
430: — some of tnem equalled by the 
wonders of the enchanters, iii. 432>3. 
consulted as to the doctrine established 
by him, before credit given to any mi- 
racle or prophet iii. 435. 
could claim no right to govern the Is • 
raelites as successor to Abraham, iiu 464 : 
— nor from any command of God to 
them, ibid.: — his right to govern de* 
pended on their consent and promise to 
obey. ibid. 

his sovereign power, under God, proved 
from Scripture, iii. 465, 466: — he alone 
spake with God. ibid, 
his law was the civil laW of the Jews, 
ill 471. 

laid his hands on Joshua, iii. 486, 543. 
received from God the two tables of the 
ten commandments, iii. 513. ii. 234: — 
made them known to the people, ibid. : 
— the promise of the people to obey Mm. 
iiL 464, 514. 

he, Aaron, and the hij^h priests, were 
the civil sovereigns, iii. 514, 516, 533, 
536, 560, 569, 621, 692. n. 241. 
added Deuteronomy to his former laws, 
when. iii. 515. 

the law of Moses Christ came not to de- 
stroy, but to fulfill. iiL 519. 
his spirit not weakened by God taking of 
his spirit to put it on the Seventy Elders. 
iiL 569. 

the person believed by him, was God 
himself, that spake to him snpematn- 
rally. iiL 587. 

consecrated the Tabernacle, how. iiL 
621 : — Aaron and his sons, how. ibid. iv. 
193. 

Moses, and after him the high priest, 
were God*8 liemtemoHii. iii. 645-6. ii. 143, 
254. 

commanded theLevites to slay them that 
worshipped the ffoiden calf. iii. 708: — his 
law against them that entice to idolatry. 
iiL 709. 

the mode of God speaking to him from 
the merey-aeat expressly set down. IiL 
710: — his speaking to him face to face 
and mouth to mouthy not to be nnderstood 
literally, ibid. 

obtained credit with the people by his 
miracles and his faith, ii. 236. 
had during his life the whole power of 
interpreting the laws and word of God. 
ii. 238 : — in his time no other wtrrd of 
God than that declared by him. ii. 240. 
by his own command punished no man 
with death. iL 243. 



his last words to the people, that they 
should become corrupt, ii. 243-4. 
was himself no priest ii. 258. 
by his law, all men are liable to damna- 
tion, how. iv. 185. 

the mutiny against him of Aaron and his 
sister Minam. ii. 241. iii. 466. iv. 190: — 
of Corah, Dathan, and Abiram. iv. 190. 
in his government no power, spiritual or 
temporal, not derived from him. iv. 191. 
chose twdve chiefs of the tribes, iv. 191. 
had God*s command to dispossess the 
Canaanites. vi. 148. 

Mother — ^in the state of nature, has the 
right of dominion over the child. iiL 187. 
iL 1 16: — ^if the father be her subject, tbe 
child is in her power. iiL 188. 
of our common mother, the two breasts 
are the land and sea. iii 232. 

Motion — the knowledge of its nature, the 
gate of natural philosophy universaL L 
epis. dcdic. 

motion cannot be said to have quantity, 
without the help of fine and time, L 26. 
the famous argument of 2^o against 
motion. L 63-4. 

motion, the universal cause of all things. 
L 69. vii. 83: — can have no other cause 
than motion, L 70, 124, 213, 412. viL33. 
the variety of things perceived by sense, 
has no other cause tnan motion, i. 70. 
iiL 2, 381. vii. 27-8, 78, 83: — pirUy in 
the object partly in ourselves, i. 70. viL 
28: — of what kind, not to be known 
without ratiocination. L 70. 
all change consists in motion, i. 70, 123, 
126, 131,323, 390, 502. vii. 78, 129:— 
this why not generally understood. L 70. 
motion is the privation of one place and 
the acquisition of another, i. 70, 204. iiL 
676: — IS nothing but change of place, 
why. vii. 83-4. 

the consideration of simple motion, what 
it produceth. L 70, 71 : — that part of nhi- 
losophy which treats of motion, from 
what contemplation drawn. L 71-2: — 
knowledge of simple motion, how neces- 
sary for the understanding of physics. 
L73. 

appearances of things to sense, deter- 
mined by ooB^MMnu/etf motion, i. 73. 
the ways of simple motion, the enquiry 
of geometry. L 73 : — of motions internal 
and invisible, the enquiry of natural phi- 
losophers, ibid.: — and comprehends civil 
philosophy. L 87. 

motions of the mind, what i 72-3: — 
have their causes in what L 73: — are 
known, how. ibid. 

days, months, and years, by some called 
the motions of the sun and moon. i. 94. 
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time, A phantasm of motion. L 95: — ^is 
measured by motion, not motion by time, 
ibid. 

definition of motion. L 109. viL 83-4: — 
why defined to be k continual relinquish- 
ing of place, i. 109. 

nothing can be moved without time. i. 
110,204. 

. to be moved, to have been moved, what. 
i. 110: — whatsoever is moved, has been 
moved, ibid. 204 : — what is moved, will 
yet be moved, ibid, ibid.: — whatsoever 
IS moved, is not in the same place during 
any time, how small soever, ibid. Ill, 204. 
argument against motion, that if a body 
be moved, it must be moved either in the 
place where it is, or in the place where it 
18 not. i. 1 1 :— the fallacy, where it lies. ib. 
motion of a body is from the place whore 
it is, to the place where it is not i. 111. 
no conception of motion, without con- 

' ceiving time past and Aiture. i. 111. 
motions, when said to be made in equal 
times, i. 113: — said to be equally swift, 
when equal lengths transmitted in equal 
times.!. 114,205. 

motion uniform, what i. 114, 214: — uni- 
firmfy acceleratedf what. ibid, 
motion is equal, greater, and less, not 
only in regard of velocity simply, but of 
velocity applied to every smallest par- 
ticle of magnitude, i. 114, 205. 
it is one thing for two motions to be 
equal to each other, and another for 
them to be equally swift i. 114, 205: — 
the motion of two horses may bo equally 
swift, but the motion of both is double 
that of one. ibid. ibid, 
the cause of motion in a body at rest is 
in some external body. L 115, 510. iii 3. 
▼ii. 85. 

body in motion will continue in motion, 
till some other body causeth it to rest. 
i. 1 15, 205, 213, 345, 510. iii. 3, 4. ^ii. 85. 
when the hand moves the p(>n, motion 
goes not out of the hand into the pen, 
but a new motion is generated, i. 117. 
no cause of motion but in a body con- 
tiguous and moved.!. 124, 205, 213,334, 
344, 390, 412, 416, 434, 502, 526. viL 86. 
whatsoever is moved will always be 
moved in the same way and with the 
same velocity, till hindered by somebody 
contiguous and moved, i. 125, 205: — till 
hindered by some external movent iii. 
3-4. 

motion supposed by a certain writer not 
to be so contrary to motion as rest. i. 
125: — deceived by what ibid. :— motion 
is not resisted by rest, but by contrary 
motion, ibid. 



motion, called a jjower, why. i. 131 : — is 
not a certain accident ibia : — is an act, 
but differs from all other acts. ibid, 
motion and map^itude, the most common 
accidents of all bodies, i. 203. 
a point moved with the least impetus 
that can possibly be assigned, if it touch 
another point at rest, shall move that 
point i. 212: — if a point at rest do not 
yield to the least possible impetus, it 
will yield to none, and that which is at 
rest can never be moved, i. 212: — ^if a 
body of any degree of hardness do not 
yield to a point moved with the least 
possible impetus, it will not yield to any 
number of points each having the same 
imf)etus. i. 212-13. v. 304. 
taking away impediment or resistance, 
no cause of motion, i. 213, 344. 
motion considered in body divided and 
undivided, i. 213: — motion uniform and 
multiform, what i. 214: — accelerated and 
retartkd. i 214: — by one movent, and by 
manjf, ibid.: — perpendieuJar and obUquje. 
ibid. : — jmleion and traction, ibid. : — tnmon 
and veetion, percuteion or ttroke, ibid, 
excess of motion in the movent above that 
of the resisting body, is momentum, i. 214. 
motion considered from the diversity of 
the medium, i. 215. 

motion stmp/Se and compound. L 215, 317, 
328. 

the motion of the movent determines its 
first endeavour, i. 215: — ^in motion by 
concourse, if one of the forces cease, the 
endeavour is changed in the line of the 
remaining forces, ibid, 
motion may be insensible, i. 216. viL 33. 
in movents of equal magnitude, the 
swifter works with the greater force, i. 
2 1 7 : — in movents with equal velocity, the 
{i^reater works with the greater force, ibid, 
m all uniform motion, the length passed 
through is as the mean impetus multi- 
plied into its time. L 219: — that is, as 
the time. i. 221 : — and the time is as the 
length, ibid. 

in motion begun from rest and uniformly 
accelerated, the mean impetus multiplied 
into the time is as the length. L 221 : — 
the lengths are to the times in the ratio 
compounded of the ratios of the times to 
times and impetus to impetus. L 223: — 
the lengths in equal times, are as the 
difierences of the square numbers be- 
ginning from unity, ibid. : — the length 
is to the length passed through in the 
same time with a uniform velocity equal 
to that acquired in the last point of that 
time, as a triangle to a parallelogram of 
equal base and altitude, ibid. 
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in motion beginning from rest tnd ac* 
celerated with an impetus increasing as 
the square of the times, the len^ is as 
the mean impetus multiplied into the 
time. i. 223-4 : — the length is in the ratio 
of the impetus acquired in the last point 
of the time. i. 225 : — the lengths passed 
through in equal successive times, are as 
the diflferences of the cubes of numbers 
beginning from unity. L 226. 
in motion so accelerated that the lengths 
be in the duplicate proportion to ikeir 
times, the length passea throu^ in the 
whole time wiUi a uniform Telocity equal 
to that last acquired, is as 2 to 3. L 226: 
— ^if the impetus increase in a ratio tri- 
plicate to that of the times, the lengths 
will be in a ratio quadruplicate to that 
of the times, i. 227 : — if quadruplicate, 
then quintuplicate &c. ibid, 
if two bodies more with uniform but 
different velocities, the lengths passed 
through are in the ratio oomj^unded of 
the ratios of time to time and impetus to 
impetus, i. 227 : — in two uniform mo- 
tions, if the times and impetus be in re- 
ciprocal proportion, the lengths passed 
through will be equal, i. 228 : ^if the 
times be the same out the impetus dif- 
ferent, the length passed through will 
be as impetus to impetus, ibid.:— the 
times will be in the ratio compounded of 
the ratio of len^h to length and impetus 
to impetus reciprocally taken, i. 229 : — 
the impetus will be in the ratio com- 
pounds of the ratio of length to length 
and time to time reciprocally taken. 1230. 
if a body be carried by two morents 
moringwith strai^t and nniform mo* 
tion and meeting in an angle, the body 
will move in a stra^ht line. L 231 : — ^if 
one motion be unirorm, and the other 
uniformly accelerated from rest, till the 
line of greatest impetus acquired by ac- 
celeration be equal to the line of the 
time of the nmform motion, the body 
will describe a semiparabola, whoee base 
is the last acquired impetus, and vertex 
the point of rest L 232. 
if a body be carried by two motions 
meeting m an angle, one uniform, the 
other accelerated from rest till it is equal 
to the uniform motion, and so that the 
lengths be everywhere as the cubes 
of the times, the body will describe 
the first semiparabolaster of two means, 
whose base is the impetus last acquired, 
i. 233 : — if the one motion be aocelented 
in such proportions of spaces and times 
as are explicable by numoers, then how 
to find toe line of the body's motum. L 



234-5 : — if the one motion be accelerated 
in any manner whatsoever, the uniform 
motion will move the body forward less 
and less in the several parallels of space, 
in proportion as the other motion is 
more accelerated, i. 235. 
if a given length be passed through in a 
given time with uniform motion, to find 
the length passed through in the same 
time with motion uniformly accelerated, 
i. 237: — to find the same with motion so 
accelerated, that the lengths be as the 
cubes of the times, and the line of im- 
petus last acquired equal to the line of 
the time. i. 238 : — to find the same with 
motion so accelerated, that the lengths 
shall be in the quadruplicate, quintupli- 
cate &C. ratio of the times. L 240: — ^if 
the lengths be to the times, as any num- 
ber to any number, to find the length 
passed through with such impetus and 
in such time. ibid. 

if of two motions one be uniform, the 
other accelerated in any proportion of 
the lengths to the times, the lengths 
passed through in any one time wiU be 
m the same ratio as the lengths passed 
through in any other time. i. 242. 
if two adjacent sides of a parallelogram 
be moved in the same time to the opposite 
sides, one with uniform motion, the other 
with motion uniformly accelerated, the 
side moving uniformly will affect as much 
as it would do if the other motion were 
uniform, and the length passed through 
by it were a mean proportional between 
the half and the whole. L 243. 
preponderation is motion. L 314. 
in simple eireular motion, every straight 
line in the body is carried parallel to 
itself, i. 318 : — in all simple motion, 
though not circular, likewise, ibid, 
in simple circular motion, the radu of 
equal circles or the axis of a sphere is 
always carried parallel to itself. L 319s — 
if an epicycle revolve in the circom- 
ference of a circle, making equal angles 
in equal times, the circle revolving the 
contrary way, every straight in the epi- 
cycle will be carried parallel to itsell ib. 
a body moring with simple motion in a 
fluid plenum, changes the situation of all 
the parts of the fluid to any extent. L 
321: — simple motion, whether circular 
or not, of bodies making perpetual re- 
turns to the same place, dissipates the 
parts of resisting bodies with a force in 
proportion to its velocity, i. 321*2. 
if a body move in a fluid with simple 
circular motion, the remoter parts of the 
fluid will perform droles in times pro- 
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portioned to their distances from the 
movent L 322 : — in the same time that 
the movent describes its circle, any part 
of the fluid not touching the movent, 
shall describe a part' of a circle equal to 
the whole circle of the movent L 323. 
simple motion of a body in a fluid, con> 
gregates homo&[eneous, and dissipates 
heterogeneous things, i. 323, 482, 510. 
if the orbit of any point in a body mov- 
ing in a fluid witn simple circular mo- 
tion, and that of any otner point in the 
same fluid, be commensurable, the latter 
point will describe its orbit, and the 
point in the moving body a number of its 
orbits equal to the orbit of the other 
point, in the same time. i. 325. 
a body of a spherical figure moved with 
simple motion, has less force towards its 
poles than towards its middle, to dissi- 

Eate and congregate heterogeneous and 
omogeneous b<3ies. i. 326 : — in planes 
perpendicular to the axis, and more re- 
mote than the pole from the centre of 
the sphere, the simple motion has no 
such force at all. i. 327. 
the parts of a fluid in which floats a 
sphere moved with simple motion, which 
are stopped by the sphere, endeavour to 
spread themselves every way over its 
suriace. i. 327-8, 336: — the reason why. 
i 328. 

a body moved with compound circular 
motion, casts off in a tangent such bodies 
as adhere not to it i. 328. 
bodies moved with simple circular mo- 
tion, beget simple circular motion, i. 329. 
if in a fluid stirred by a body moved 
with simple circular motion, there float 
another body wholly hard or wholly 
fluid, the motion of this latter body will 
be concentric with the motion of the 
former, i. 330:— if it have one side hard 
and one side fluid, the motions will not 
be concentric, nor shall that of the float- 
ing body be perfectly circular, i. 331. 
propagation of motion, what i. 334. 
all the parts of two fluid bodies that 
press each other in a free space, are 
moved towards the sides, i. 334 : — in a 
line perpendicular to the bodies pressing. 
L 335: — the same takes place in hard 
bodies, though not manifest to sense, 
ibid.: — if the pressure takes place in an 
enclosed space, fluid bodies will pene- 
trate each other, ibid, 
how the body moved may proceed in a 
line almost directly opposite to that of 
the movent i. 339. 

propagation of motion, what. i. 334 : — in 
a jUenum^ motion is propagated m m- 



Jinitum, i. 341, 530. vii.268: — ^in an in- 
stant i. 392. 

motion in a body carried, not extin- 
guished by cessation of motion in the 
body carrying, i. 345 : — nor increased by 
sudden increase of motion In the body 
carrying, i. 345-6. 

the internal parts of a body, if at rest 
for any time however small, cannot of 
themselves generate any new motion. L 
347 : — if a hard body, after being com- 
pressed or extended, and the compres- 
sion or extension removed, restore itself, 
the internal motion was not extinguished. 
L 347-8. 

the motions formerly made by objects 
acting upon the sense, again become 
predominant in the same oraer in which 
they were generated by sense. L 398. 
the motions proceeding from sense, called 
animal motions. L 405. lii. 38 : — the quick- 
ening or slackening of the vital motions 
by the motion of the sentient propagated 
to the heart, is the cause of pleasure or 
pain, i 406. 

vital motion, is the motion of the blood. 
L 407 : — ^is hindered by the motion of the 
action of sensible objects, ibid.: — re- 
stored again, how. ibid. : — ^is also helped 
by the same motion, ibid. : — ^is the con- 
traction and extension of the limbs &c. 
originating in the animal spirits, i. 408. 
a first eternal movent, whence to be in- 
ferred, i. 412: — that such movent was 
eternally moved, whence to be inferred, 
ibid. 

in a plenum wherein all is at rest, mo- 
tion cannot have a beginning. L 416: — 
denial of the beginning of motion, why 
it does not take away present motion, ib. 
motion supposeth booies moveable, i. 425. 
bodies moved with simple motion about 
a fixed axis, have no power to propagate 
endeavour to bodies placed beyond it 
L430. 

no such thin^ as an incorporeal movent. 
L 430: — motion is proper only to things 
corporeal, iv. 427. 

whatsoever is moved by a movent that 
hath simple motion, is always moved 
with the same velocity, i. 322, 438. 
the ])arts of any matter being separated, 
acquire simple motion, i. 452. 
vehement simple motion generates in the 
beholder a phantasm of lucid and hot L 
452. viL 25. 

an endeavour to simple motion, how 
generated by fire. L 455. 
all motion has some e£fect on all matter 
whatsoever. L 455. 
simple circular motion in the parts, the 
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came of hard bodies wben bent restoring 
themselves. L 478'9. yii 33. 
the effects of motion g^reater or less as 
the body is jg^reater or less, though the 
Telocity be the same. i. 486. 
opposite motions cannot extinguish each 
other in an instant. L 491. iii. 4. 
a pUmum cannot be an efficient cause of 
motion, i 520. 

motions of swimming, leaping &c. in 
living creatures, how made, l .522. vii. 12. 
that a thing may be moved by itself by 
substantial forms, by incorporeal sub- 
stances &C., the empty sayings of school- 
men. L 531. 

can produce nothing but motion. iiL 2. 
the motion made in man when he sees, 
dreams &&, do not cease on the removal 
of the movent. iiL 4. iv. 9. 
amount many motions made in our or- 
gans by external bodies, the predomi- 
nant only is sensible, iii. 5. 
motion from the brain to the inward 
parts, and from the inward parts to the 
brain, is reciprocaL iiL 8. iv. 10. 
the motions that succeed each other in 
sense, continue together after sense. iiL 1 1 . 
two motions in animals, viial and amimoL 
iii. 38. iv. 31 : — vitai^ the motion of the 
blood, breathing &c. ibid. : — mdmud^ vo- 
luntary motions, ibid.: — vital motion 
needs no help of the imagination, ibid. : 
— of all voluntary motion, the first in- 
ternal beginning is the imagination.iii.39. 
that the thing moved is invisible, and 
the space in which it is moved insensible, 
is no objection to the existence of the 
motion, why. iiL 39. 

metaphorical motion, what and why by 
the schools so called. iiL 39-40: — an ab- 
surd speech, ibid. 

one first mover of all things, acknow- 
ledged by the heathen philo6ophersjiL96. 
motion and JphMse, intelligible only of 
bodies, not of^substanoes inoorporeaL iiL 
383. 

the ways and degrees of motion cannot 
be known without the knowledge of the 
proportions and properties of fines and 
figures. iiL 669. 

nature works only by motion. iiL 669. 
iv. 437. 

motions caused by apparitions, the only 
things that really are in the world with- 
out us. iv. 8. 

any liquid moved by divers movents, 
receives one motion compounded of alL 
iv. 11. 

the same motion oft-times repeated be- 
comes, in almost every corporal thing, 
habituaL ^t. 25. 



mtohupnmopnmL r. 161, 182, 262. 
there cannot be motion in one part of the 
world, but the same must be communi- 
cated to all the rest of the world, v. 305. 
he that supposing one or more motions 
can derive from them the necessity of 
any effect, has done all that is to be ex- 
peeled from natural reason. viL 4, 88. 
siaqjk eirctJar motion is supposed not in 
the earth only, but also in the sun, moon, 
and the fixed stars. viL 15: — and in all 
the smallest parts of the world, vii. 49: 
— the reciprocation of motion in the in- 
ternal parts of hard bodies demonstrated 
by what phenomena. viL 37-8. 
of motion peipendicular and oblique. viL 
50-1. 

whatsoever worketh is moved, for action 
is motion. viL 83: — no body in the world 
absolutely at rest viL 87 : — motion, how 
slight soever, impressed on the superfi- 
cies of a body, how great soever, will 
proceed through it vii. 86: — ^motion in 
space filled with body, though never so 
fluid, will by resistance grow less and 
less, and at last cease, vii. 87: — cannot 
be communicated in an instant through 
the whole depth of the body to be mov«L 
ibid. 

the difference between ecmtmtmm and 
eomiigwum, made by what compounded 
motion. viL 108. 

the peristaUic motion, causeth the food to 
wind up and down through the guts, 
vii. 120. 

at the creation God gave to all things 
what natural and special motion he 
thought good. viL 133: — man can goess 
no farther than he hath knowledge of 
the variety of motion, ibid. : — neither mo- 
tion nor body can be extinguished by 
less than an omnipotent power. viL 174. 
to imagine motions with their times and 
ways, a new business and requires a 
man with a steady brain &c viL 272, 280. 

MuLTiPUCATiON — and division, are no- 
thing but addition and subtraction, i 3. 
iiL 29 : — incident not to numbers on]y,bnt 
to all things that can be added or taken 
from each other, iii. 29. 

Mdltttudb — the madness of a multitode 
in fighting against and destroying those 
by whom they have all their life been 
protected and secured from injury. iiL 63. 
the difficulty men have in distinguishing 
between one action of many men, and 
many actions of one multitude, whence. 
iiL 90, 459 : — a multitude of actions done 
by a multitude of men, taken for the 
action of the people, ibid. ibid. iv. 146-7. 
a multitttde, how made one perBon.liLl5 1 . 
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vntty, how understood in multitude, iii. 
151: — a multitude being many, cannot 
be understood for one, but many authors 
of all their representative saith or doeth. 
ibid. 

the multitude sufficient for security, de- 
termined by comparison, iii. 1 54. iv. 119: 
— is sufficient, when, iii 155. ir. 119: — 
in a multitude directed by the particular 
judgments and appetites of particular 
men, no security, iii. 155 : — war upon each 
other for their particular interests, ibid, 
if a great multitude would observe the 
laws of nature without a common power, 
there would be no need for commonwealth 
at all. iii 155. 

the sovcreira does not covenant with the 
multitude, because not a person, iii. 161. 
the same multitude of men may both have 
command and also be subject to command, 
in different senses, ii. 72, n. 
multitude, as a collective word, signifies 
more than one, ii. 72, n. : — si^ities also 
one thing, as a multitude, ibid.: — ^has not 
one wiU, by nature, and can do no act. 
ibid.: — is not a natural person, ibid.:— 
but is made a person, how. ibid. : — when 
a multitude is said to act, it is the com- 
monwealth that acts. ibid. : — when said 
to act without the will of the sovereign, 
then the act proceeds from not one will, 
but the divers wills of divers men. ibid. 
73. 

to a multitude can be ascribed no act as 
its own. ii. 73: — till reduced into one 
person, remains in a state of nature, ib. 
the voice of the major part of a multitude 
eenerally falsely taken for the voice of 
itke whole, ii 90: — not true in tumults, 
ibid. ii. 277 : — is not so by nature, but 
only by civil institution, ibid.:— is true 
only when permitted by the sovereign 
power, ii 90-91. 

the people and the multUude, how usually 
eonrounded, and how to be distinguished . 
ii. 158. iv. 146. 

is not a permm, unless it can assemble 
when need requires, ii. 277. 
to a multitude no act can be attributed, 
unless every maifs hand and will have 
concurred thereto, iv. 126: — a multitude 
ma;f run tog^ether without concurring in 
design, ibid.: — amongst them no meum 
and tuum. iv. 127 : — is made a body politic, 
how. ibid. 

the covenant of the multitude implies 
union and a sovereign made. iv. 139. 
it is easier to gull the multitude, than 
any one man amongst them, vi 21 1. 
Mdrdeb— the greatest of felonies, vi. 82 : — 
is what vi 82-3: — secret murders for- 



merly abominated by the people, why. vi 
83: — homicide not intentional, but in an 
unlawful act, whether murder, vi. 86-7, 
132. 

Muses— their own wit invoked by the Gen- 
tiles as the Mueee, iii. 100: — Memory the 
mother of the Muses, iv. 449. 

Mtstbrt— the mysteries of religion, like- 
ened to pills for the sick, iii 360. ii. 305: 
— by whom to be interpreted, ii. 297. 
nothing called a mystery in Scripture but 
the incarnation of the eternal God. iv. 
314. 



Naaman— by bowing before Rimmon, de- 
nied God in effect as much as if he had 
denied him with his lips, iii 493 : — the 
liberty granted him by Elisha. ibid. 601. 
iv. 319. 

Naboth — his murder by Ahab. iv. 333. 

Nahdm — prophecied in the time of Josiah. 
ill. 373. 

Name — ^names are parts of speech, i 15: — 
serve both for signs and marks, ibid, iii 
19, 673: — but the latter first, ibid, ibid.: 
— their nature, in what it consists, i. 15. 
definition of a name, i 16. iv. 20. 
that names are arbitrary, whence it ap- 
pears, i 16: — ^philosophers had always 
the liberty, ana sometimes the necessity, 
of imposing new names, ibid. : — mathe- 
maticians also. ibid. 

names are sig^s of our conceptions, not 
of the things themselves, i 17 : — the dis- 
putation, whether names signify the 
matter or form, or something compound- 
ed of both, a subtlety of metaphysics, ib. 
names are given to what i 17. iii. 673: 
— not necessarily the name of some thing, 
i 17:-— future, tn^aoemble, nothing, names 
of what ibid. 

every name has some relation to that 
which is named, i 18. 
the first distinction of names, into poti' 
five and negative, i 18. iii. 26-7. iv. 20: — 
the use of names negative, iii. 27 : — names 
positive were before negative, why. i 18: 
— names negative signify what is not 
thought of. i. 19. iii 27. 
names contradictory, what i. 19 :^-of con- 
tradictories, one is the name of anything 
whatsoever, ibid. : — the certainty of this 
axiom, the foundation of all ratiocina- 
tion, ibid. 

names common, i 19. iii 21 : — univenal, 
what names so called, and why. i. 20. iii 
21. iv. 21:— one universal imposed on 
many things, in respect of what iii. 21. 
names more or less common, i 20: — uni- 
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Tersals of more or leas extent UL 21 : — 
for the understandiiig of the extent of an 
universal, what faculty necessary. L 20. 
ffonu and jpeeten, what. L 20. 
names of first and second intention, i. 
20-2 1 : — names of eertam and deterwumed, 
and mncarUan amd unddenmmed significa- 
tion. L 21. 

names universal and particular invented, 
not only for memory, but to enable us to 
discourse with others, i. 22. 
names nnhocal and aqmhoeal L 22. iv. 
22 : — a distinction belonging not so much 
to names, as to them that use them. i. 23. 
names ab§olmle and relative. L 23. 
names abttraet and concrete. L 23, 33. iii. 
25-6: — concrete were invented before 
propositions, abstract after. L 23, 33: — 
those are the names of matter, these of the 
accidents or properties of matter. iiL 26. 
the use of abstract names, to multiply, 
divide, add, and subtract the nropeities 
of bodies. L 33: — their abuse, tne speak- 
ing of accidents as if they might be se- 
parated from body. ibid, 
names juiyfe and eom p o mm ded. L 23. iiL 21 ; 
— a simple name, that which in every 
kind is the most common or universal, u 
23: — compounded, that which signifies 
that more conceptions than one were in 
the mind, for which that name was added. 
1.24. 

a true and exact ordination of names not 
to be performed so long as philosophy 
remains imperfect. L 28. 
names have their constitution not from 
the species of things, but from the will 
and consent of men. i. 56, 85. 
fdse proposition from copulation of ab- 
stract with concrete names. L 58. iii 34: 
^-of the names of bodies with the names 
of phantasms, i 59. iii 34 :— of the names 
of bodies with names of names, ibid, ibid.: 
— ot tlie names of accidents with the names 
of phantasms. L 59-60. iii. 34:— or -writh 
the names of names. L 60. iiL 34:— of 
the names of phantasms with the names 
of names, ibid. ibid. :^-of body, accident, 
or phantasm with the names of speech. 
L 60-1. iiL 34. 

names of bodies and of accidents ought 
not to be coupled, why. L 59. iii. 34. 
definitions must be understood before 
compound names. L 85 : — ^when the names 
of the parts of any speech are explicated, 
it is not necessary that the definition 
should be a name compounded of them 
all, whr. ibid. 

defined names admitted in philoaophy 
for brevitjr's sake. L 85: — no ntDM can 
be definea by one word. ibid. 



if concerning a concrete name, it be asked 
what it u, the answer must be by defini- 
tion. L 103:— if concerning an abstract 
name, the answer will be, what ibid, 
names by which answer is made to the 
question, where, are not properly names 
of place. L 107: — have for tneir highest 
genus the name mmewhere. 1. 107. 
a name may consist of many words to- 
gether. L 23. iiL 21. 

the imposition of names turns the reck- 
oning of the consequences of things ima- 
gined in the mind, into a reckoning of 
the consequences of appellations, iii. 21: 
— a man without the use of speech may 
discover that the three angles of a given 
triangle are equal to two right angles, iii. 
22: — but cannot know the same of an- 
other different triangle without the same 
labour repeated, ibid. : — a man with the 
use of speech, will boldly conclude the 
same to be universally true. ibid. : — uni- 
versal rules registered by speech dis- 
charge our mentel reckoning of time and 
place, ibid. 

names of number not in use at one time. 
iiL 23. 

two names joined make a true affirma- 
tion, when. iiL 23. 

subject to names, is whatsoever can enter 
into or be considered in an account iiL 
25: — names, in Latin noMtno, items of 
account ibid. : — things entering into ac- 
count for divers accidents, their names 
diversely wrested and diversified accord- 
ingly, ibid. 

the four general heads to which the 
diversity of names may be rediioed. iiL 
25-6. 

names of matter. iiL 26: — names of acci- 
dents or pr o perties of matter. iUd.: — 
names of mncies. ibid. : — ^names of names 
and speeches, ibid. 673. 
names a6«fracf. iii. 26:— are severed not 
from matter, but from the account of 
matter, ibid. 

names which are but insignificant sound. 
iiL 27 : — are of two sorts, names not de- 
fined, and names made of two names of 
signification contradictory and inconsis- 
tent, ibid. 

names of inconstant signification, are 
names of such things as please or dis- 
please, iii. 28: — ^why. ibid, 
the use of insignificant names, one cause 
of absurdity in ratiocination. iiL 34-5. 
how they serve to show the consequence 
or repugnance of one name to another. 
iiL 673, 674. 

names which are the names of motkma, 
iu.674« 
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names placed in order would express 
their consequence as well as the copula 
is &c iii« 673. 

dlTersity of names fVom the diversity of 
the subjects of philosophy, ii. ded. 
by givfng nam^ mJdpaty not only 
the things, but also their own passions, 
ii. 93. 

names are arbitrary, iv, 20': — without 
names no science, iv. 21 : — brutes inca- 
pable of science for want of names, ibid. : 
—man also without names, ibid, 
names univeraal are called indefinite, why. 
iv. 22. 

names recall the necessary coherence of 
one conception to another, iv. 25. 
are the cause in man as of knowledge, so 
also of errw, iv. 25: — their xneomMtancy, 
equhocaikm, and how diversified by paa- 
wm. iv. 26. 

abstract names are words artificial be- 
longing to logic, signifying only the man- 
ner now we conceive the substance itself. 
iv. 309, 394 : — cannot be considered with- 
out supposing that there is some real 
thing to which they are attributed, iv. 
394 : — abstract and concrete names, how 
eonfounded by modem divines, iv. 395: 
— abstract names ought not to be used in 
arguing, or in deducing articles of faith, 
iv. 396. 

Naskbt — battle ot vi. 328. 

Nathan — the case put by him to David, of 
the rich man with many sheep taking 
the lamb of the poor man. vi. 123. 

Nation — the mutual envy of neighbour 
nations, vi. 203 : — the less potent bears 
the greater malice, ibid. 

Nature — what accidents compose the na- 
ture of a thing, and what the thing itself. 
L 67 : — the saying, some things more known 
to ttf, others to na/Hre, what it means, 
ibid. : — known to nature, what it means. 
I 67, 69. 

the art whereby Grod made and governs 
the world, iii. introd. : — ^imitated by the 
art of man, wherein, ibid, 
cannot err. iiL 25. 

often presses on men the truths, which 
afterwards, when they look for some- 
what beyond nature, they stumble at 
iiL 39. 

how far she has made men equal iiL 110, 
140. iL 6. iv. 81: — dissociates men, ren- 
ders them apt to invade and destroy each 
other. iiL 113. 

the laws of nature suggested by reason, 
ui. 116. u. 16. 

the right of nature, the right of self- 
conservation, iii. 116. iL 9. iv. 83. 
a law of nature, what iiL 116-17. ii. 16. 



iv. 87: — the fundamental law of nature, 
to seek peace and foUow it, iiL 117, 138. iL 
16, 52. iv. 86, 87: — the sum of the right 
of nature, by aU means we eon to defend 
oursehes, iii. 117. 

in the condition of nature, coercive power 
cannot be supposed, iii. 124: — no place 
for accusation, in a state of nature. iiL 
128 : — in the state of lutture, the inequa- 
lity of power is not discernible but by 
the event of battle. iiL 1^29. 
the law of nature, according to some, the 
rules conducing to eternal felicity after 
death, iii. 134-5. 

the Question, who is the better man, has 
no place in the state of nature. iiL 140. 
ii. 38. iv. 102. 

the laws of nature for the conservation 
of men in multitudes, and concerning 
only the doctrine of civil society, iii. 
\r 130-44:— other things tending to the 
destruction of particular men, also for- 
bidden by the laws of nature, iii. 144. 
the laws of nature all contracted into 
one sum, do not that to another which thou 
wouldest not have done to thysdf, iii. 144, 
153, 258, 279, 494. iL 45, 62. iv. 107. 
the laws of nature all made to appear very 
reasonable, how. iii. 145:— obuge inforo 
intemo, iiL 145. ii. 46. iv. 108, 114: — in 
foro extemo, not always, ibid. ibid. ibid, 
the laws of nature tend to nature's con- 

' servation. iii. 145:— are immutable and 
eternal. iL 46. iiL 145, 264,271, 272, 278, 
312, 378, 580. iv. 112: — oblige to the en- 
deavour only, but that unfeigned and 
constant ii. 47. iii. 145, 154. iv. 108. 
war consequent to the want of a visible 
power to tie men to observe the laws of 
nature. iiL 153: — the laws of nature are 
contrary to our natural passions, ibid. 

, the law of nature, and the civil law, con- 
tain each other and are of equal extent, 
iii. 253, 600. 

the laws of nature are not properly laws, 
but qualities that dispose men to peace, 
iii. 147, 253. ii. 49:— become civil laws 
by the institution of commonwealth. iiL 
253. 

the law o( part of the dictates of reason, 
iii. 253, 513. iL 13, 16, 44, 49, 209. iv. Ill: 
— no law but the law of nature agreeable 
to the reason of all men. iii. 258. 
every law that obliges all the subjects, 
unwritten, and unpublished, is a law of 
nature. iiL 255, 257-8: — a law obliging 
some condition of men, or one particular 
man, not ¥rritten nor published, is a law 
of nature. iiL 258. 

the law of nature easy to such as impar- 
tially make use of their natural reason. 
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iii 262 : — but become of all Utws the most 
obscure, and has most need of interpre- 
tation, ibid.: — their interpretation de- 
pends not on the books or moral philo- 
sophy, iii 263: — but on the judge i^ 
pomted by the sovereign, ibid* 
v^the laws of nature4ure the laws of God. 
iii. 147, 264, 272, 273, 275, 312.343,348, 
580,587, 601. iL 50, 186, 202, 2ia iv. 1 1 1, 
2S4. 

under the law of nature, where the in- 
tention is right, the hei is no sin. iiL 
279: — ^where not right, it is sin, bat no 
crime, ibid. 

ignonmee of the law of nature exouseth 
DO man. iiL 279, 287-8: — children and 
madmen only excused from oflEeooes 
against the law of nature. iiL 288. 
the law of nature by false teachers made 
repugnant to the law ciriL iiL 282. 
men are not bound by the law of nature 
to serre the public without reward. iiL 

3Uo. 

in the state of nature, private men are 
judges of good and eril actions, not where 
there are ciril laws. iiL 310. 
lenity, where there is place for it, part 
of the law of nature. iiL 837. 
the state of nature, is anarchy and the 
condition of war. iiL 343. 
'nature is the ordinary, not the immediate 
^'> work of God. iiL 429. 
the law of nature a better principle of 
right and wrong than the word cv any 
doctor, if but a man. iiL 569-70. 
nature woriceth by motion. iiL 669. 
the law of nature, that a man protect in 
war the authority which protecteth him 
in peace. iiL 703: — the times require that 
it be inculcated and remembered, ibid, 
no man that pretends to reason to govern 
his private nmily, ought to be ignorant 
of ue articlea ct the law of nature. iiL 
7ia 

the law o^ has lost its growth, advances 
not beyond its ancient stature, why. iL 

QCu. 

made all things common. iL ded. 40. iiL 
142. 

the state of nature, is a state of war of 
everjr man against eveij man. iiL 113, 
343. iL pret ii. 1 1, 64: — in it, every man 
has rignt to every thing. iiL 117,298, 
346. iL pret iL 9, 11. iv. 84, 117^— men 
desire naturally to quit this state. iL pref. 
in the state of nature, all men have the 
win to hurt ii. 7 :— but firom diffsrent 
causes, and not equally to be condemned, 
ibid. : — in it man cannot be injurious to 
■urn. iL 9, n.: — but may ofiRend God or 
break the laws of nature, ibid. 

VOL. XI. 



whether in the state of nature, the soil 
may Idll the father. iL 10, n. 
nature hoMgiotnaUto afl.iL 11. iv. 84. 
in the state o^ irresistible power gives a 
right of dominion. iL 13. iv. 86: — in it, 
no lasting security, ibid. ibid. : — to con- 
tend for superfluitiea, is to riolate the 
fundamental law of nature. iL 36. 
all the laws of nature, are derived firom 
that of self-conservation. iL 44. 
the laws of nature are not all obligatory 
in that state in which they are not prac- 
tised by aa iL 45-6. iv. 108, 117:— the 
omission of some, if done for self-conser- 
vation, is fulfilling the law of nature. iL 
45, n. : — but some are obligatory even 
in time of war. ibid.:— all damage done, 
in the state of nature, not for Mlf-con- 
senration, is a breach of the law of na- 
ture. iL 46, n.: — are broken by any act 
against conscience, though conformable 
to them. iL 46. iv. 109. 
the law of nature is the same vrith the 
moraL iL 47. iv. Ill : — commands, as the 
means to peace, good manners, or the 
practice of virtues, and therefore called 
moraL iL 48: — is the sum of moral phflo- 
sophy. iL 49. 

the laws of nature proved from Scripture. 
iL 52-60. iv. 111-16: — that they are eter- 
nal, item. iL 60: — that they bind the con- 
science only, item. iL 60-61:— that they 
are easily observed, item. iL 61. 
the fundamental law o^ sufficiently ful- 
filled, if a man is ready to embrace peace 
when to be had. iL 64. 
the security of the exercise of the law of 
nature consists in the consent of many. 
iL 64-5. iv. 1 19 : — ^which consent must be 
constrained by some common fear. iL 
65-6,68. 

the sovereijgn cannot spoil or injure his 
subjects without breach of the laws of 
nature and of God. iL 80, n. 
by the same right of nature that a beast 
may slay a man, a man may also slay a 
beast iL 114. 

the commodities and incommoditiea of 
commonwealth and the state of nature. 
iL 127. 

the laws of nature oblige even in the 
state of nature, how. iL 190. 
to use our best endeavours to keep the 
laws of nature, part of worship nataraL 
iL 218. 

its principal parts, rtamm and pattkm, iv. 
ep. ded. 

toe saying, thai uaimre wuide moikmg m 
vom. iv. 95. 

the scope of the laws of nature, is the 
protection and defence of than that keep 
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ir. 106: — m<e to be o b te r f ed bo 
fiur 00I7 WB in our ova jvdgmeBt tihej 
■Jbjtic I us to BO ineoBMBodttj by being 
B^^<eeted hj oCbert. ibid.:— ofaoge but 
to tbe eodeafoar. ibid, 
vbat is agwiMt reiMo is aguntttlie kwi 
«f afttsre. ir. 106. 

the karf of nature nmj be cfaaogod by 
coveMUit. ir. 106^. 

tbe mm of tbe leir of iistiiie,is to be 
•odbble to Ibem Ibat will be eo, lormid- 
•Uo to tfaeai tbat will not it. 111. 
Aat mtm «mlmt tkemtelm mUk egmaSift the 
fimodAtioaof tbe lew of nslore, is mbo 
tbe fonixfatfion of the §eeomd table, lAo« 
dhoir l0«e tM^ m agUnrnt « l*|r«e{f. ir. 113. 
the Um of iMUnre it directed to the oon- 
•e&eooe. \w, 114, 115. 
in the Btate of nutmre, man's seenrity lies 
in matoal help. It. 116:— henoe mutual 
lear.ibid. 

the laws o^ are the laws of the kingdom 
lA heaTen. !▼. 184. 

the law of nature is the moral law taaght 
hj Christ ir. 186. 

the oontemplation of nature, without ri- 
gorous demonstration, is the most noble 
employment of the mind that can be. 
fit 4. 

Vataeue — the transfer of the kingdom of. 
iii 574; — England another manner of 
kingdom than Navarre, vi 187. 

Nayu>b — James, sets himself up as Jesus 
Christ, n. 397 : — his punbhment vi 398 : 
—Lambert tries to save him. ibid. 

Necessit? — he that oould see the connex- 
ion of causes, would see the necesnty of 
all voluntary actions of men. iii. 198. 
nteM9§iiy and ehotmng, how conjoined, iv. 
248, 264 : — from the necessity of a volun- 
tary action cannot be inferred the injus- 
tiee of the law that forbids it iv. 254: — 
neoessity makes not t&nmiliatumt to be in 
vain, why, ibid.: — nor admoiuHoni, iv. 
855 ( — nor yraite and ditprai§e, reward and 
putUahment. ibid.: — the dispute of Liberty 
and JVecettity will rather hurt than help 
the pl«ty of niotit men. Iv. 256: — the ne- 
oessity of evontu draws with it no im- 
piety, iv. 2ft7 : — dentroyii not prayer, ibid. : 
— takes not away the nature of tin, iv. 
259 : — hypothHical necessity, what iv. 
262. 

whatsoever is produced, is produced ne- 
eestarily, why. Sv. 275. v. 36. 
that there u no such thing as frtedom 
from necessUy. iv. 278. 
to deny necessity, destroys both the de- 
crees and the prescience of Qod. iv. 278. 
V. 17-18. 
mpnMty and ekamcg, debated amongst an- 
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philosoplien withoot drawing into 
the aifgimBeot the power of God. r. 1: — 
the state of the qnestkm ciLSberlyamd 
Steem^, v. 8-5:~tbe four fomtaiiM of 
aig«Ment r. 5-20. 

of the i a co Bv e n iences that are pretended 
to ik^low the doctrine of necessity, r. 
15-16, 151-5: — from God's foreknow- 
ledge, it follows that sJl actions what- 
soever were neoesaaiy from eternity. 
V. 19. 

is what T. 351, 48 : — tmo umr y ^ 
lyos ri M f, have agntfication only 
referraioe to the future, ibid, ibid.: — 
every action is necessitated and deter- 
mined, how. V. 105: — ^the last judgment 
oonoeming the good or evil consequent 
on any action, maj be said to produce 
the eirect neonsanly, as the last feather 
may be said to break the horse's back. 
T. 105-6: — neoesaitation, is propmly 
what ▼. 260: — necessity, is to beaaoibed 
to the universal series of causes, depend- 
ing on the first cause etemaLr. 366: — the 
thmgs we esteem most contingent are 
nevertheless necessarr. v. 417. 

Nbcbohanct — the prejobtions of witdies 
pretending conference with the dead, lit 
102. 

Nehemiah — the book o^ written after the 
CafHimty, iii 371. 

Nero — affected mastery in musie and poe- 
try, why. iv. 33. 

Nestorius — his heresy, denying the di- 
vinity of the Holy Ghost iv. 400, 401. 
vL 103: — that there was but one nature 
in Christ vL 176. 

Newburt— first battle of. vL 321 : — second 
battle, vi 325. 

Newcastle — William, Earl of. iv. ep. ded.: 
— Uie Marquis of. iv. 229. v. 2, 21 : — ^Earl 
of, appointed by the Kin? governor of 
Hull, but not received by uie townsmen, 
vi 291: — one of the King's commission- 
ers of array, vi 316: — takes Tadcaster, 
and is master of all the North, ibid. : — 
defeats Fairfax at Bramham Moor. vi. 
321: — forces him to quit Halifax and 
Beverley, vi 322 : — is forced by the Scots 
to retreat to York. vi. 323. 

NicENE — Council, condemned what heresy 
by the words God hath no parit, iv. 302, 
397 :~ the word oonambtUmtial, how ex- 
plained by many of the Latin fathers, 
ibid. 307 :— condemned, not the doctrine 
of Tertullian, but the division of the di- 
vine substance, iv. 307 : — the canon made 
about the time of the NiceneCouncil, con- 
oeming those repenting Christians that 
had been seduced into a denial of Christ 
iv. 320 1— summoned by Constantine the 
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Gre«t iy. 391. tL 103: — its history. 
391-401: — proceeded in their genml 
confession of faith, how hr, ir. 396. tL 
103:— condemned what heresies. tL 103, 
176. 

Night — Coke's definition of. tL 94. 

Kile — the cause of its inundations. viL 41 : 
— ^wh^ not twice in the year. Vii 42: — 
rises in mountains nearly 2000 miles off. 
ibid. 

NiNETEH — the pophecy by Jonah of its 
destruction, iii. 373. 

NiT&E — ^the effect of laying it on burning 
coaL L 457: — ^its effect as a component 
part of gunpowder, ibid.: — the cause of 
Its whiteness, i. 464. 

Noah — the giants belonged to his time, 
iii. 445. 

NoBiUTT — is power. iiL 75: — in those 
commonwealtns where it has privileges, 
ibid. : — is honourable, why. iy. 39. 

v6fios — signifies dUtrSmtkm. iii 234 : — ^what 
we call law, ibid. 

NoBBiANS — descended from the Oermans. 
vi 260: — of their form of government ib. 

Norman — ^his invention of the indinatory 
needle. viL 167. 

NoRTHOMBKRLAND — the Earl o^ murdered 
in his house by the Northern people in 
the reign of Henry yn, for demanding a 
subsidy, iv. 201. 

Norwich — the Bishop o( the sentence of 
pnemmnire upon him. vL 1 15. 
the Earl of, heads the insurrection of the 
Kentish men, and seises Colchester, vi. 
350 :— is tried and executed by the Rump. 
vL 364. 

Noses TEIPSITM — a saying not of late un- 
derstood. iiL introd. : — ^its meaning, what, 
ibid. :— bjr'it men might learn to read one 
another, ibid.: — is a precept worthy of 
its reputation, iv. 86. 

NosTRA-DAMus — tho prophedos of. iiL 102. 

NoTHnco — however it be multipfied, will 
for ever be nothing. L 212. 

Notions, common — axioms and common 
notions, by some caUed primary proposi- 
tions.i. 37: — are not truly principles, 
why. ibid. L 82. 

NuMA PoMPOJus-^pretended to receive 
the ceremonies of his religion from the 
nymph Egeria. iiL 103. 

NuMBRR — cannot be reme m bered without 
names. L 13. 

number is wtiiiet, L 96 : — the limits of 
number, are unities. L 98:— every num- 
ber finite. L 99. 

all bodies differ in mmber from each 
other. L 133: — the same and different m 
nmatber, names contradictory, ibid, 
is exposed by the exposition either of 



points, or of the names of numbers. I, 
141: — ^is caUed digcreie quantity, why. 
ib. : — is quantity in what sense. viL 194. 
to expose number by the names of num- 
ber, what necessary. L 141. 
the use of words in nothing so evident as 
in numbering. iiL 22: — the names of 
number not in use at one time. iiL 23: — 
their place supplied by the fingers of one 
or botn hands, ibid. : — whence our nume- 
ral words but ten in any nation, in some 
but five. ibid. 

for want of names of number, a beast 
misseth not one or two out of her many ^ 
whelps, iv. 21: — vrithout them a man' 
cannot know how many pieces of money 
lie before him. ibid. 

NuNc-STANs — the school name for eternity. 
L 413. iiL 35, 677. iv. 276. 299: — invent- 
ed by Thomas Aquinas, iv. 271. v. 329: 
— no less absurd than a kk-gtams for an 
infinite greatness of place. iiL 677. 

Nutrition — the matter o^ by Ood laid 
freely before us at or near the surfrMse of 
the earth. iiL 232 :— consists of what ib. 



Oath— swearing by the god a man ieareth. 
iii. 129. iL 27. iv. 93:--the form ot ibid, 
ibid. ibid. : — must be according to the 
rites of the religion of him that sweareth. 
iiL 129-30. iL 27. iv. 94. 
no sweaiinjif by what the swearer thinks 
not God. iiL 130. iL 27 : — men swearing 
by their kings, intend to be understood 
as attributing to them divine honours. 
iiL 13a iL 27. iv. 94. 
adds notiiing to the obligation. iiL ISO. 
iL 27, 86. iy. 94. 

oaths are to be used only by order of 
the commonwealth. iiL 353 : — ^for making 
judgments certain, or between common- 
weiuths for avoiding war. ibid, 
is to be exacted, only where tiie breach 
of fidth cannot be known, or where God 
alone can punish it. iL 28 . 
is taken in order to tiie provocation of 
God's anger, why. iL 28. 

Obadias — ^prophecied in the time of Jo- 
siah. iiL 373: — ^his prophecy that sahr*- 
tion shall proceed from Jerusalem, iii.455. 

Obbdienck — ^if the fear of spirits, prog- 
nostics from dreams &c., were taken 
away, men would be much more fitted 
for civil obedience. iiL 10. 
the desires that dispose men to obey m 
common power, iii. 86-7. 
religion cultivated by two sorts of men, 
to make men more apt to obedience and 
civil society. ilL 98-9. 
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lappOMd to bo pronsiied br every man 
to nim in whose power it is to diestroy 
faim. iiL 188. 

its end is protectioii. iii. 208. 
obedience to the ciTil htw, a pert of the 
law of mtnre. iiL 254. 
benefits oonferred by the sorereign on a 
■afcjeet throogfa fear of his power to hurt 
the oommonwealth, enooimge not to 
obedience, bat to forUier extortion. iiL 
906. 

is part of worship natnrsL iiL 349. iL 212. 
Is more aooeptalHe to God than sscrifice. 
HL 855.* ii. 218:^is the greatest of all 
worship, ibid. 

where the word oMSemee signifies a fol- 
lowing of coonseL iiL 565-6. 
obedience to the laws, if perfect, suffi- 
cient to salvation. iiL 585. n. 300: — that 
required by God, is a serious endeaTour 
to obey him. iiL 586. iL 300, 302, 306, n., 
314. 

is sometimes called chanty and love, as 
implying a will to obey. iiL 586. IL 301 : 
— sometmies ri^Ueousntss and rqnentoMee, 
for the same reason, ibid.: — ^that neces- 
sary for reception into the kingdom of 
God, is what. iiL 586. 
obedience to God, and to our civil seve- 
rely whether Christian or infidel, how 
easily to be reconciled. iiL 600. iL 314-16. 
the obedience due to sovereignty is tmwle. 
ii. 82: — by tintpU obedience is under- 
stood, in all things not contrary to the 
will of God. iL 146,315. 
the obligation to civil obedience is before 
all civil law. li. 200. 

obedience active and pamve, a vain dis- 
tinction. iL 202. vi. 225-7. 
of two omnipotents, neither can be bound 
to obey the other. iL 209, n. 
Justifies, in what sense, ii. 314. 
Christian obedience consisteth in the en- 
deavour to obey the laws of Christ, iv. 
184: — is necessary as well as faith, ibid, 
protection and obedience are relative, iv. 
421. 

if the king command, or make a law, 
that a man shall execute his own father, 
whether he is to be obeyed. vL 227. 

Obbron — the universal king of the fairies, 
iii. 698. 

Object — the apparent not the true mag- 
nitude and figure of objects, why. L 59- 
60:~nor anything but a phantasm. L 60. 
the earnest study of one, takes away the 
sense of all other objects, why. L 395:— 
* object only perceivable by sense at 
'na the same time. ibid, 
•ibject a part, or aggregate of parts, 
'Bola world. L 410. 



is caDed Iwti by reaaon of what plttm- 
taam.L448. 

an otgect, what. iiL 1 : — woiketh on the 
eyes, ears ftc, how. ibid.: — appcauns at 
certain distances to be investea with die 
fimcy it begets in ns. iiL 2: — the object 
one thing, the fimcy another. iiL 3. 
the Aowe or apparHiotu of oljects, are to 
the eye ngkl, to the ear kearimg^ to the 
palate toMU, to the nostril vrndttrnf, to the 
hoAjfeeEmg. m. 679, 637. 
the subject wheron are inherent eekmr 
and tmoffe, is not the object seen. iv. 4: 
— the same object seen double, as two 
candles for one, a proof that cdkmr and 
»<V' *ie iKX inliereDt in the thing teen. 
IV. 5. 
Oblioation — ^whaL uL 1 19 : — the bonds by 
whidi men are obliged, are words or ac- 
tions, or both. ibid. :— have their strength 
firom what. ibid. 

beyond what is possiUe, no man can be 
oblufed. iiL 126: — the natural end o^ 
performance, ibid. 

a prisoner of war tmsted with the pay- 
ment of his ransom, why obliged to pay 
it iiL 127. iv. 93 : — a weui prince making 
a disadvantageous peace for fear, why 
obliged to keep it. iiL 127. 
not strengthened by an oath. iiL 130. iL 
27, 86. iv. 94. 

whatever binds m faro tafemo, may be 
broken by a fact according to law, in 
case a man think it contrary. iiL 145. 
no man obliged by the covenant whereof 
he is not author. liL 149, 203. 
the obligation of the subject to the sove- 
reign, lasts so lon^ only as the latter can 
give protection, iii. 208. 
no one can be bound to himselt iiL 252. 
iL 83, 154, 155. 

promise of good binds the promiser, of evU 
not so. iiL 457. 

belief falls not under obligation. iiL 273, 
462. 

to lay a burthen on one, is to oblige. iiL 
520. 

begins, where liberty ceases. iL 21. iv. 
9 1 : — the otiiger and the obliged, who. iL 22. 
the obligation of simple obedience grows 
not immediately from the contract, but 
from this, that without it commonwealth 
would be dissolved, ii. 82. 
no obligation to will to be put to death, 
ii. 82 : — much less to that which is worse 
than death, ibid. : — ^no obligation to put 
oneself to death, ibid. : — none to kill the 
sovereign at his own command, ibid. : — 
none to kill one's own parent, ibid.: — 
none to execute commands which confer 
infiuny. iL 83. 
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■n obligation •ri jcs fr om oootnct ii 1 10: 
— to buid a man implies that the binder 
■opposes him not sofficientlj bound hj 
any other obligation, ii 110-11. 
tobeoUi^ed^and to be tkd bemg obBged, 
how they differ. iL 185. 
obligation to obedience before commands 
are made known, is universal obligation 
to obey in all things, it 190. 
of aofiati/ obligation two species, depri- 
ration of liberty by corporal impedi- 
ments, and by motires acting upon the 
wilL ii. 209. 

all oblintion is determinable at the will 
of the obliger. iv. 92. 

Obuque — how much weaker than a per- 
pendicular stroke, i. 341. 

OBLSYiov—theAct of, could not hare passed 
without a parliament, why. tL 35:^-dif- 
fers from a general pardon, wherein, 
ibid.: — the Act of ObKvhm at Athens, 
ibid. 145: — at Rome, on the death of 
Ciesar. ibid, ibid.:— diflRers from a Par 
liament pardon, wherein, n. 145-6. 

Obscuritt — why dishonourable. iiLSO: — 
to be descended from obscure parents, 
item. ibid. 

Ocean — one of the gods of the Gentiles, 
iii 99 : — is made up of what seas, ii ded. : 
— the main ocean, how it lies. riL 14: — 
why it freezes towards the poles. viL 38-9. 

Odour — ^is made by odorous bodies with- 
out the motion of the whole bulk. i. 503: 
— the cause of, is in the motion of the in- 
yifible parts, ibid. : — proceeds from their 
simple motion, not from effluvium, why. 
ibid. 

water, air, the spirits and juices in ani- 
mals, how made odorous. L 505: — bruis- 
ing, how it makes odorous things more 
so. L 505. 
is sense, as to the nose. iiL 2. 

Ognion— deified by the Gentiles, iii. 99 : 
— worshipped by the Egyptians. iiL 61 1. 

OuGABCHT — a name given, by those that 
dislike it, to aristocracy, iii. 171, 683. iL 
93. iv. 127-8. 

OmN A-— «re what. iiL 103. 

ov — TO ov, eni, or esmmee, iv. 304^ 

Ohcetbmus— -the special figure wherewith 
Wallis eraoes his oratory. viL 247. 

Ons— a thing considered amongst other 
like things, is said to be one. L 96: — the 
common definition of, to what absurd 
consequence liable, ibid. 

O'Nkalx— Sir FheHm, the beginner of the 
Irish rebellion, hanged. vL 388. 

Opaque — what bodies so called. L 480: — 
are heterogeneous, ibid. 

Opuaow — is a presnmptioii that a thing 
will be or wiU not be, koM bem or kaa »ei 



&ee». iiL 52 : — that which is alternate ap- 
petite, in deliberating concerning good 
and evil, is alternate opinion in enquiry 
of the truth of past anid future, ibid.: — 
the last opinion is thejudgmiemt, ibid, 
is the end or conclusion of discourse not 
beginning from definitions, or not rightly 
joined into syllogisms. iiL 53, 54. 
excessive opmion of a man's self, ibr 
divine inspiration, wisdom ftc, becomes 
distraction and giddiness. iiL 62: — the 
same with envy, raee. ibid.: — vehement 
opinion of the trutn of anything, con- 
tradicted by others, rage. ibid, 
in the weU governing of opinions con- 
sists the weU governing of men's actions. 
iiL 164. 

three opinions pernicious to peace and 
government, brought into this part of 
the world from the tongues and pens of 
unlearned divines. iiL 310-12. 
opinions contrary to the peace of man- 
kind, that men shall juaee of what is 
lawful and unlawful by their own con- 
science, that they sin in obeying the 
commands of the commonwealth unless 
they judge them to be lawful &c, whence 
so deeply rooted in men. iiL 330. 
reason and opinion, not in our power to 
change. iiL 360. 

civil power depends on the opinion men 
have of their duty to their sovereign^ 
and their fear of punishment in another 
world. iiL 539. 

opinions taken on credit of antiquity, 
are words that pass like gaping, from 
mouth to mouth. iiL 712. 
are delivered more by hearsay than 
from speculation. iL 15: — socord more 
through passion than true reason, ibid. 
faiik and ofimaoM, their di£Rerence. iL 805. 
opinion is whaL iv. 29: — in what sense 
the world is said to be governed by 
iv. 70. 



in persuading, the b^etting of 
nnapointm is the same thing, iv. 75. 
of two opinions contradictory, thBfinmer 
is to be taken for a man's opmion, when, 
iv. 75-6. 

every man desires that the sovereign 
power should tolerate no opinioiis hot 
nis own. iv. 188. 

Opus opkeatuii — ^the external action nro- 
oeedinff from fear of punishment or nnom 
vain glory, iv. 185. 

OnACUfr— the oracles of the Gentiles made 
their answers ambieuous by design, to 
own the event both ways. iiL 102>» 
ceased in all parts of theKoman empire, 
on the planting of the Christian religioo. 
iiL 108. 
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Oration — ^in oratioiis of praise and invec- 
tive the fancy is predominant, why. iii. 
58: — the jndgment does what ibid, 
orators, the favourites of an assembly, iii. 
175. ii 131.iv. Ul, 165. 

Obb— the radios of the great orb reaches 
from the earth to the sun. L 446: — ^is as 
a point in respect to the distance of the 
fixed stars. L 447. 

Oboan — the organs of sense, five. iv. 12. 

Ormond — Duke of, the king's lieutenant 
of ^land. vL 366: — his lea^nie with the 
confederates, ibid.: — surrenders Dublin 
to the parliament, and comes over to the 
long, and thence to the prince at Paris, 
vi 367:— is sent back by him to Ire- 
land, ibid. 

Orontiu»— viL 208, 247, 290, 296. 

OsTBACUM — at Athens, iii. 200. 

OuOHTBED — in his ChnUMaihematiea^ what 
he means in sa^ne that the qua^aU of 
one number divided bv another, is the 
ptvportum of the one to the other, vii. 313. 

Qhvia — ^used in the New Testament never 
for enence or M(5«tence, but only for riches, 
iv. 304 : — converted by the Latin philo- 
sophers into M&ftoiUto, thereby con- 
founding things corporeal with mcorpo- 
reoL iv. 394. 

Outlawry — ^the punishment of, what. vL 
110: — ^if not capital, is equivalent to 
capital ibid. : — ^is like the being barred 
the use of fire and water amongst the 
Romans, and like excommunication, ibid. 

OzPORD— the University of, began when 
and how. vi. 184, 2l4:--purg^ by the 
parliament in the Civil War. vt 347 : — 
the manners of both Universities at that 
time. ibid. : — are the noblest of Chris- 
tian universities, and of the greatest 
benefit to the commonwealth uat can 
be^ on what condition, vii 400. 



PAiN—of a wound, why thought to be in 
the same place as the wound. L 407. 
displeasure in the sense, iii 43. iv. 31. 

Palestine — ^the place of God*s kingdom, 
iii 449. 

Pan — panic terror, fear without the ap- 
prehension of why or what iiL 44 : — so 
called from their author, Pan. ibid. : — 
a passion that happens only in a throng 
of people, why. ibid, 
the plains filled b^ the Gentiles with 
Pans and Panises. iiL 99. 

Papists — the fiMstion of, in the Civil War. 
vi 167: — their pretences to govern, vi. 
169: — their disposition at the oeginning 
of the Reformation, vi 188-9 : — ^how they 



came to ventare on the Gunpowder- 
treason, vi 189 :— the Irish papists take 
their time for delivering themselves from 
English subjection, vi 331. 

Pappus — ^his distinction of problems into 
plane, toUd, and Uneary. i 315: — ^found 
out the trisection of an angle by help of 
the hyperbole, i 316: — ^proceeded analy- 
tically, but never used symbols, vii 248. 

Parabola — and h3rperbole, have one de- 
finition in geometry, another in rhetoric 
i 85. 

to find a straight line equal to the carve 
of a semiparabola. i 268: — also to the 
curve of a semiparabolaster. i 270: — ^the 
focus of, where, vii. 317. 

Paracletus — signifies one eaOedto he^, iii 
489 : — commomy translated comforter, ib. 

Paradise — ^how to merit Paradise ex ctm- 
omo. iii. 134: — ^whether a man can merit 
It ex condipto. ibid, 
the flaming sword at its entrance, iii 614. 

Pardon — the granting o^ the aixth law of 
nature, iii 139 : — the Jifth, ii. 37 : — ^is 
nothing but the granting of peace, ibid, 
ibid. :— ^granted to them that persevere 
in hostiuty, is not peace, but mur. ib. ib. 
to what breaches of the law it may ia 
eijuity be extended, iii 332-3 : — the de- 
rivation of the word, vi 142 : — of the 
power of pardoning, vi 138-46. 

Parallel --parallel lines in general, no- 
where defined, i 189: — ^EucUd's defini- 
tion not accurate, vii 205-6 :— definition 
of parallel lines, straight and curved, i 
189. vii. 206, 

the properties of parallel straight lines, 
i 189-91. 
parallelogram, what i 189. 

Paralogism — the fault of, where it lies, i 
88 :— petitio principii. i 88 : — fidse cause, 
i 89 : — ^paralogism of false cause frequent 
amongst writers of physics, ibid. 

Paradox — the Christian religion was once 
a paradox, v. 304: — ^but for paradoxes 
we should be now in a state of savage 
ignorance, ibid. 

Parents — ^to be descended from conspi- 
cuous parents, why honourable, iii 80: — 
from oDscure parents, dishonourable, ib. 
are entitled to uie honours of sovereignty, 
though they have surrendered their 
power to the civil law. iii 296. 
disobedience of the child to its parents, 
contrary to the precept of the apostles, 
iii 508. 

to hoiumr our parents, a precept belonging 
to the law of nature under the title of 
agreement, as well as of gratitude, ii 1 19. 

Paris — ^the University o( began when and 
how. vi 184, 213. 
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Pabuaxsmt — bas tbe sorereign power 
only where it cannot be assembled or 
dissolved but bj its own discretion, iii 
255: — the rifbt to dtssoWe, is a right to 
control. ibicL: — acts of parliament, re- 
semble the decrees of the whole peoi^ of 
Borne, iii. 27a 

nothing more nnjostly maintained dming 
th^ long parliament, except the resisting 
and murdering of the aing, than the 
doctrine of Dr. BramhaU. iv. 371. 
the Statutes resdvining the IcTTing of 
money without the consent of pania- 
ment, whether exceptionable, tl 16: — 
are void, if by such grant the king is 
disabled to protect his subjects, ibid. : — 
the good and the evil of such statutes. tL 
17. 

the hmg parSaamU, thdr indictment of 
Charles. tL 34 : — ^were afterwards par- 
doned by the king m, notoad^ pariiament. 
ibid. 

of the origin of parliaments. Ti. 157-60: 
— formerly many parliaments, tl 159. 
the pariiament ot April 1640 called, tl 
203: — and dissolved, tl 204: — the long 
parliament called, tl 207 : — its proceed- 
ings. tL 206-9: — releases F^ynne, Bur- 
ton, and Bastwick condemned for sedi- 
tion, and sent by the king to prisons re- 
mote from London. tL 244:--the clause 
in their bUl of attainder against Straf- 
ford, that it shall not senre as a prece- 
dent. tL 250: — the act for triennial par- 
liaments. tL 255-6: — the act against the 
dissolution of the long parliament, tL 
256 :— demands the power of the militia 
tL 264 :— complains of the king's taking 
notice of the bill pendii^ in the house of 
lords, ibid.: — their re a u mt tr am f t cm ike 
staU qf the kimpdom. TL 265-72:— and J9e- 
iitiim, Ti. 272:— demands of the king to 
discover his sdTisers, and to be allowed 
a guard. Ti. 283:— orders that no popish 
commanders go OTer to Ireland, tl 284 : 
— demands tro Tower, the forts, and the 
whole militia, tl 285: — TOtes, that the 
ordinance agreed on by both houses for 
the militia, obliges the people, tl 289 : 
— that when they declare what the law 
is, to question it is a high breach of pri- 
Tilege. TL 290: — their message about the 
command of the fleet, ibid. : — their part^ 
in York stronger than the king^s. tl 
291 : — seise upon HulL ibid.: — their de- 
claration of tbe rights of the two houses. 
tL 292: — send to the king nineteen pro- 
positions. TL 294-6 : — prepare for war. 
TL 297 : — becomes weaker than the king 
till assisted by the Scots, tl 30a 
the strength and fovoea of the parlia- 



ment at the beginning of the war. ti. 
301-2: — the taxes lened. Ti. 304-5: — 
the valour of their soldiers sharpened 
with malice, tl 306. 

the people thought nothing lawful for the 
king to do, for which there was not some 
statute made by parliament Ti. 31 1. 
the parliament does all things in the 
name of tkt kmg and par&amemi. tI. 318 : 
— ^pretend that be was always Tirtaally 
in the two houses of parliament, ibid.:— 
invite the Scots to iuTade England, and 
make the aolemm Lsagme amd QmemamL 
ibid.: — Tote the queen a traitor, tl 319: 
— make a new great seal, and hang the 
king's messenger as a spy. ti. 323: — sus- 
pect Essex, and Tote the new moddOing 
of the army. Ti. 326: — in the new com- 
missions leaTe out the clause for the pro* 
tection of the king's person, ibid, 
the king's pM'liaimmt at Oxford. Ti. 327. 
denies tne King a pass to come to treat 
of peace. TL 329 : — send him commis- 
sioners with what terms, tl 330:— haTe 
on their side the city and the king's per> 
son. TL 334 : — sends to the army to de- 
mand the ddiTery of the king, tl 337: — 
the two speakers and seTeral memlwrs 
fly to the army, tl 338: — who are re- 
pLsoed by the general with the thanks of 
. the parliament, tl 340: — their four pro- 
pontions to the king, when in the Isle of 
Wight. TL 344: — ^pass a TOte of iwm-mI- 
diresaes.TL345: — the insurrecti<His ttainst 
the parliament, tl 348-50: — fecs£ the 
Tote of mom nddittwt, and treats with the 
king. TL 351 : — ^is nolated by OomweD, 
TL 352: — declares Toid the oaths of sii- 
premacyand allegianoe. ibid, 
the parliament r epre s en ts the peopla^ to 
what purposea. tl 353-4. 
constitutes the High Gmri ofJuaHee for 
trying the king, tl 354:— jMsses an Act 
against the Pnnce of Wales, tl 355 : — 
TOtes the house of lords to be useless and 
dangerous, ibid.: — passes an Act against 
the re-admission of the sednded mem- 
bers. TL 356. 

CromweU's parliament, tl 390-2: — the 
first parliament under the Im§trmmemL tl 
394-6:— the second, tl 397-402:— peti- 
tions Cromwell to take the title of king. 
TL399. 

Bichard Cromwell's pariiament. tl 403: 
— assumes to haTe tne supreme power. 
TL 404 : — their proceedings, tl 404-6: — 
are locked out of their house by the 
army, tl 406. 

the temper of all parliaments since EUjbi- 
beth the same with that of this pariia- 
ment. Ti405. 
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the long ^liBment restored. tL 416 : — 
on condition to determine their sitting 
by a certain time. vi. 417: — ^but few of 
them returned to the new parliament, ib. 
the new parliament calls in the king. yi. 
417: — the present parliament has de- 
clared the right of the militia to belong 
to the king only. vi. 418 : — has done all 
a parliament can do for the security of 
peace, ibid. 

Parsimony — ^pusillauimity in the use of 
riches, iii. 44. 
is dbhonourable, why. iiL 79. 

Pabt — ^nothing rightly so called, but that 
which is compared with something that 
contains it. L 95 :— to make parts, what 
ibid. 

nothing has parts, till it is divided, i. 97 : 
— part of a part is part of the whole, ib. 

PASSioif — the doctrine of the internal ^- 
siona, and of sense and imagination, 
comprehends civil philosophy. L 87. 
action and passion in body, what L 120: 
— ^when nuxHaie, and when im m ediate, ib. 
all passions of Uis mind, consist of appe- 
tite and aversion. L 409 :— are innume- 
rable. L 410 : — not observable in any but 
man. ibid. 

the passions, the same in all men. iii« 
introd.: — ^not the objects of the passions, 
ibid.: — the objects, varied by the indi- 
vidual constitution, and by particular 
education, ibid. 

the want of some passion leaves the train 
of thoughts unguided. iiL 12: — makes 
them seem impertinent to each other, as 
in a dream, ibid. 

the curiosity of finding out the possible 
effects of a cause, hardly incident to any 
living creature without any passion but 
sensual. iiL 13-14. 

all passion may be expressed indicative- 
ly. liL 49 : — some have particular ex- 
pressions, not affirmations unless when, 
ibid. : — forms of speech not certain signs, 
why. iiL 50:— the best signs are in the 
countenance, actions, ends, aims which 
we know the man to have. ibid, 
the difference of passions, the cause of 
the difference of wits. iii. 61 : — ^proceeds 
partly from different constitution of the 
tx>dy, partly from different education, 
ibid. :— -passions are different from diffe- 
rence of complexion, ibid.:— that passion 
that makes the greatest difference, the 
desire of power, ibid, 
to have weak passions, is dullness, iii. 
62. 

extraordinary and vehement, proceeds 
sometimes from the constitution of the 
organs of the body. iiL 62 :— sometimes 



the injury of the organs proceeds from 
the vehemence and long continuance of 
the passion, ibid.: — all passions that pro- 
duce strange and unusual behaviour, 
called by the general name of madness. 
iiL 63: — the passions themselves, when 
they tend to evil, are degrees of madness, 
ibid.: — a confession that passions un- 
guided are for the most part mere mad- 
ness, what is. iii. 64 . 
from difference of passions men give dif- 
ferent names to one and the same thing. 
111. 90. u. 47. 

the inference of the natural condition of 
mankind, is made from the passions. iiL 
114. 

the passions are in themselves no sin. iiL 
1 14. iL pref. :— nor the actions proceed- 
ing from them, till there be a law that 
forbids them. ibid. 

the passions that incline men to peace, 
are what iiL 116: — ^war consequent to 
the natural passions of man. iiL 153. 
the passions and self-love of men are no- 
table multiplying glasses, through which 
every little payment appears a great 
grievance. iiL 170. 

the passions of men asunder are mode- 
rate, as the heat of one brand, iii. 248. iv. 
166:— of an assembly, areas many brands 
that inflame one another, ibid. ioid. 
pleasure in the fiction of that which 
would please if real, is a passion so inhe- 
rent in man, as to make it a sin were to 
make sin of being a man. iiL 277. 
sudden passion, is an extenuation, but 
never a total excuse. iiL 291. v. 355: — 
meditation of the law ought to rectify 
the irregularity of the passions, ib. ib. 
passion is power limited by somewhat 
else. iiL 352. iL 215. 

their contrariety, and reference to con- 
versation. iiL 701. 

ure the beginnings of all voluntary mo- 
tions, iv. 25 :^-of speech also. ibid.: — are 
the power motive of the mind. iv. 30: — 
are agitations of the brain, continued 
thence to the heart iv. 34. 
the nature of passion consists in plea- 
sure or displeasure from signs of honour 
or dishonour, iv. 40. 

the passions represented in a race. iv. 53. 
not truth, but tne image maketh passion, 
iv. 75. 

Past — has a being in the memory only, 
iii. 15. 

Pastor — virtue failin^^ in the pastors, faith 
fails in the people, iii. 108. 
the doctors of the Church, and civil so- 
vereigns, both caUed potion, iiL 461 : — 
must De subordinate to each other, ibid, a 
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— the chief pastor, by the law of natnre, 
is the civil sovereign, ibid, 
pastors were elected by the churches, 
lit 527 : — were mmisten of Christ, how. 
iiL 530. 

their maintenance till settled by the laws 
of the emperors, was nothing butfbene- 
volence. iii. 536: — they that served at 
the altar, lived on the offerings, ibid. i—=- 
ought to be maintained by their flocks, 
but not to be their own carvers, ibid, 
could have no certain maintenance as- 
signed but by the whole church, but the 
church could make no law. iiL 536: — 
could have no right to tithes, why. ibid. 
Christian kings are still the supreme 
pastors of their people. iiL 538, 551, 
564, 581. 

all pastors in Christian commonwealths 
are but the ministers of the civil sove- 
reign. iiL 539: — execute their charge 
Jure chiii. iii. 540. 

to his power, unless he be sovereign, the 
form of government makes nothing. iiL 
548 : — his calling not to govern by com- 
mand, but to teach and persuade, ibid.: 
— monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy 
mark out three sorts of sovereigns, not 
of pastors, ibid. 

the power of the h^ of heaven, whatever 
it may be, belongs to all supreme pas- 
tors, iii. 551. 

none sent by Christ, but pastors ordained 
by lawful authority. ilL 563: — ^none law- 
fully ordained, but those ordained by the 
sovereign pastor. iiL 564:— the reason of 
our obedience to them drawn not firom 
their will and command, but from our 
own benefit. iiL 566: — their power to 
give the flock convenient food, is but the 
power to teach, iii. 582. 
furkme rami. Christian kings that refuse 
to submit themselves to the Roman pas- 
tor. iiL 582 :— all jMstors bidden to es- 
teem those Christians that disobey their 
Christian sovereign, as heathen and pub- 
licans. iiL 583. 

pastors that teach this doctrine, Jettu U 
Chriei, though they draw from it false 
consequences, may yet be saved. iiL 596. 
the power regal under Christ claimed by 
the pastors of each oommonwealth.iiL607. 
did not, in the time of the Apostles, put 
their spittle to the nose of the person to 
be baptised, saying m ordo nm amavUatu. 
iiL 622. 

the severity of pastors a^nst those that 
should deny their authont;^, the seeming 
meaning of our Saviour in his words, 
aoAoaoeter ipeaheih a word agahut Aemm 
of man &c iii. 63a 
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for a pastor to do external honour to an 
idol for fear, is a eeandal given, iiL 655 : — 
and a perfidious forsaking of his charge, 
lu. 656. IV. 321. 

how drawn by their worldly ambition to 
countenance the worship of images by 
the new-made Christians. iiL 660. 
in the pastors of Christ's church what 
faults are ecandah as well as faults. iiL 
697 : — their whole hierarchy, ihekingdom 
ofdarkneie. ibid. 

all future pastors received from Christ 
the same power of remitting sins, as the 
then apostles. iL 283: — have power to 
forgive sins, but to the penitent, and to 
retain, but to the impenitent iL 284: — 
cannot refuse baptism to him whom the 
church judges worthy, nor retain or re- 
mit sins to him whom the church judges 
worthy or disobedient. iL 288. 
the commands of God in ^nritual matters 
are the laws of the church delivered by 
pastors lawfully ordained. iL 315. 
the ceremony of consecration and impo- 
sition of hands belongs to them, but only 
as given them by the laws of the com- 
monwealth, iv. 345. 

most of the pastors of the primitive 
church chosen out of the Peripatetics, 
Stoics &c., why. iv . 388 :— endeavoured 
many of them to draw the Scriptures 
every one to hb own heresy, iv. SS9: — 
their dissension drew scorn and greater 
persecution upon the church, ibid. 

Patebcdlus — his character of Cato. iv.256. 

Patient — ^that body wherein some acci- 
dent is generated or destroyed by another 
body. L 120 : — the accident so generated 
is called the effBct ibid. 

Patrixoniai^ — ^men that have no patri- 
mony, must labour that they may live, 
and nght that they may labour. iL 159. 

Paul — ^uie apostle, what it was that he 
called vain phUowophy. L ep. ded. iiL 680. 
approves simple obedience in those that 
are subject to paternal or despotical do- 
minion. iiL 1 93. iL 1 46 : — accused at E|^e« 
sus by Demetrius. iiL 225 :-^his warning 
against those that preach against the 
power of the king. Ul 364. 
saith, idoU are mAmg, iiL 382. It. 308. 
saith of the Cretans, that a prophet of 
their own said they were Kara. iii. 414. 
his vision in the way to Damascna. iiL 
423, 525. 

commends obedience to infidel masters. 
iiL 492 : — pronounces sentence of excom- 
munication. iiL 501 . ii. 288 :— his entering 
into the synagoenes at Damascus to ap- 
prehend Christians, iii. 503: — calleth 
excommunication, a delivery of the ex- 
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communicate to Satan, iii. 504. ii 288 : 
— ^his advice to reject the heretic iiL 505 : 
— to reject, what, ibid.: — ^he and Peter 
did not, in their great controversy, cast 
each other out of the church. ilL 506. 
his attempt at Thessalonica to prove to 
the Jews out of their Scripture, the old 
Testament, that Jegut was Chritt, iii 509 : 
^-came as one that would not command, 
but persuade, iii. 510. 
the ordination of Paul and Barnabas, 
how made. iii. 524-5, 527. 
was a witness of Christ's resurrection, 
how. iii. 525 : — baptized three persons 
only, because his principal charfi'e was to 
preach. iiL 542 : — twice received imposi- 
tion of hands, iii. 545. 
by his text, / write these thittge hnng ab- 
tent &c., claims no power of punishing, 
but only of excommunicating, iii. 562: — 
by his text, shall I come unto you with a 
rod &c. item. ibid. : — recommends the use 
of arbitrators, rather than to go to law 
before the heathen judees. iii 581 :— his 
doctrine concerning Christian faith in 
generaL iii. 589. 

nis preaching, that Jesus is Chritt, iii 
592, 595. iv. 178 :— never perhaps thought 
of trans-substantiation, purgatory, and 
many other doctrines, iii 593. 
his text, f^her foundation can no man lay 
&C., is partly plain and easy, partly alle- 
gorical and difficult iii. 595 -6 : — the 
same explained, iii .596, 63 1 •'2: — has 
been used as an argument for purgatory, 
ibid. ibid. 

he or Peter, one erred in a superstruc- 
ture, iii 601. 

his text that shews that the kingdom of 
Christ was not then present, iii. 618. 
understands the resurrection to be to 
eternal Ufe, not to eternal pumshmsnt, 
m. 626. 

his text impl^nng a custom of baptism 
for the dead, iii 630. 
why he says, we know thai an idol is no- 
thing, iii 645. 

the reason of his prohibition of marriage 
to priests, iii. 682. 

every man at liberty to follow Paul, Ce- 
phas, or Apollos, as he liketh best, iii 
696: — ^reprehended in the Corinthians 
the measuring of the doctrine of Christ 
by their affection to the person of his 
minister, ibid. 

his distinction of ^ritual and carnal. 
ii271. 

calls himself an apostle sqKtrated unto the 
gospel of God. ii. 281 : — reproves the 
churches of Galatia for Judaizing. ibid. : 
— and Peter also. ii. 282 : — from being 



an enemy, soon became a doctor of the 
Christian religion, ii. 310. 
his words, let not him that cheweth, despise 
him that cheweth not &c il 319. iv. 182. 
his definition offaith. iv. 64 : — his opinion 
conoemine the observance of holy dajs. 
iv. 182:— his condemnation of raising 

auestions by human reasoning even upon 
le fundamental points themselves, as 
dangerous to the fidth of a Christian, 
iv. 183. 

St. Paul and St James, faith only justi- 
fjeOiy and a man is not juttified by faith 
only, reconciled, iv. 186. 
what he means in asking the Corinthians, 
is Christ divided, iv. 398 : — his counsel in 
the case of obstinate holding of an error, 
iv. 408. 

derives all actions from the irresistible 
will of God, nothing from the will of 
man. v. 1. 
Pazzi — madmen, in Ital;^ so called, iii 65. 
Peace— that time wherein there is no dis- 
position to war. iii 113. ii 11. iv. 84. 
the articles of peace upon which men 
may be drawn to government, suggested 
by reason, iii. 116 : — to seek peace, the 
fundamental law of nature, iii 117, 138, 
139. ii 13, 16, 52. iv. 86, 87. 
all men agree in this, that peace is good, 
iii 146 : — therefore justice &c., the 
means of peace, are also good. ibid. : — 
the peace and security of the subject, the 
end of the institution of sovereignty, iii 
203 : — peace and society, bring with them 
pleasure and beauty of life, ii 12. 
to g^rant peace to mm that retains a hos- 
tile mind, is not commanded by the law 
of nature, ii. 37. iv. 100. 
righteousness, the way of peace, ii 53. 
peace is to be preserved not by tho 
conspiring of many wills to the same end, 
but by one will of all men. ii 68. 
^ce, is the sum of the law of nature. 
IV. 87. 
Peak — the verses of the Peak. vii. 389. 
Peocatum — how the Latins distinguished 

between it and crimen, iii. 278. 
TECVJAVU—peculium de cuncUs popuUs, tho 
Latin translation of the covenant of God 
with Moses, iii 398 : — what it is the la- 
tins call peculium, iii. 399. 
Peletabius — vii 258-63. 
Peuas— hb daughters cut him in pieces 
and boiled him, but made not of nim a 
new man. iii. 327. ii. 164. iv. 212, 
iri|Xuc6rt|c — tho Greek name for quantity, 

vii 193. 
Penalty — ^ignorance of, where the law is 
declared, excuseth not iii 280. 
where any is annexed to the Uw, the 
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deHnqiient is exensed from a greater. 
iiL 281:— but the penalty may be or- 
dained tSter the fact committea. iii. 281 : 
— -pemalty and damagei^ how they differ. 
TiS7. 

Pendulux — ^pendolums of equal lengths 
perform their vibrations in equal times, 
why. vii. 9 : — but not if they start from 
unequal angles. riL 10. 

Penitence — the external marks of, sub- 
ject to hypocrisy. iiL 500: — the judgment 
of the truth of, belonged to the Church, 
iii. 501. ii. 288: — the sentence, to the 
apostles, or some pastor as prolocutor, 
ibid. ibid. 

implies a turning away from sin. iiL 586 : 
— IS called obediemee^ why. ibid. iL 261. 
repentance and baptism, all that is neces- 
sary to salvation. iiL 598: — repentance 
and belief that Je»u» U Ckriti^ item. iii. 
599 : — fiiith and obedience implied in 
the word repentance, is a true acknow- 
ledgment of sin. iL 285 :^Ioe8 not pre- 
cede, but follows confession, ibid, 
true penitence contains what. ii. 307, n. 
the passion which proceeds from an opi- 
nion of having mistaken the means to the 
end. ir. 43: — its first emotion, ^rief, after- 
wards joy. ibid. : — ^is compounded of both, 
but the predominant joy. ibid, 
is but a glad returning into the way, after 
the griCT of being out of the way. ir. 257. 

Pennington — Sir John. vi. 

Pentbcoste— theday of. iiL 377, 396,499, 
598. iL 301. iv. 177. 

People — a multitude of actions by a mul- 
titude of men taken for the action of the 
people, from what cause. iiL 90. 
the common people of the Gentiles en- 
tertained witn festivals &c in honour of 
the Gods. iii. 104: — needed only bread 
to keep them from commotion, ibid. : — 
lay their misfortunes on neglect or error 
in their ceremonies, ibid, 
concourse of people, become lawful and 
unlawful, when. iii. 222, 224 : — may join 
in a petition to be presented to a magis- 
trate, but may not come to present it 
themselves, why. UL 224 : — is unlawful, 
when of such numbers as cannot be sup- 
pressed by the present oflicers. iiL 225 : 
— \s unlawful wnen assembled against a 
man whom they accuse, ibid, 
their tenacity of money, what stratagems 
it drives the sovereign to. iiL 319: — 
drives him at last riolenUy to open the 
way for present supply, ibid, 
the prosperity of a people comes not 
from the form of government, but their 
obedience and concord. iiL 826: — their 
instruction depends on the first 



of youth in the universities. iiL 331 : — 
their ignorance, the fault of the sove- 
reien. iii. 337:— the punishment of the 
leaders, not of the seduced people^ can 
profit the commonwealth. ibicL 
the people of each province are best ac- 
quainted with their own wants. iiL 341. 
a peculiar peopU, in the covenant of God 
with Moses, now rendered in the Latin. 
iiL 398:— how in the English translation 
in the reign of king James, iii. 399: — 
how in the Geneva French, ibid. : — the 
truest translation, which, ibid.: — why 
some translate, a preeitms jewd, iiL 403. 
the act of a concourse of people without 
lawful authority, is the act of each in- 
diridual present and aiding, iii. 459 : — 
not of the whole as one body. ibid, 
that which offendeth the people in go • 
vemment, is that they are governed as 
the public representant thinks fit iii. 683. 
when the people were once possessed by 
the spiritual men of the pope and the 
Church of Rome, there was no human 
remedy to be applied that man could in- 
vent iiL 694. 

never yet any but vulgar prudence that 
was acceptable to the giddy people. iL 
dedic 

the people is not in being before common- 
wealth constituted, ii. 98 : — is not a per- 
«m, but a multitude, ibid.:— no contract 
between it and a subject ibid.:— a con- 
tract between it and a subject a/ler com- 
monwealth instituted, vain, why. ibid.: 
— ^is at once dissolved so soon as a com- 
monwealth constituted, ibid, 
as forming the eomtituent assembly, is a 
person. iL 99-100, 103. 
if the people constitute a monarchy for a 
time hmited, with time and place ap- 
pointed for reassembling, the sovereignty 
IS in the people. iL 103-4: — in the inter- 
val, resembles an absolute monarch dying 
wiUiout an heir, how. iL 105 : — or to a 
monarch that sleeps, ibid. 106. 
their dominion, attended for the most 
part with infelicities. iL 141. 
the not distinguishing between a people 
and a wmltUmde, disposes to sedition. iL 
158. iv. 208: — the people is one, has a 
will, can act. iL 158: — ruke in all govern- 
ments, ibid.: — is the assembly, in all 
democracies and aristocracies, loid. 
the common people decdved by Uie elo- 
quence of ambitious men, as the daugh- 
ters of Pelias by the witchcraft of Medea, 
ii 1 54 : — to tiieir defence, necessary to be 
warned 9JiA fore-armed, ii. 169. 
the decree of a sovereign people against 
the law of God, is the command of everf 
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man in the commonwealth, but the m- 
JtuHee of it is the injustice of those only 
Dj whose TOtes the decree was made. iv. 
140. it 102. 

he that receireth anything from the au- 
thority of the people, receiveth not from 
the people his subjects, but the people 
his sovereign, iy. 143. 
the signification of the word peopU, 
double, iy. 145:— a number of men dis- 
tinguished by their place of habitation, 
and a pentm civiL ir. 145-6: — the people 
is said to demand or to rebel, when it is 
no more than a dissolved multitude that 
demandeth &c. iv. 146, 208. 
is not a distinct body fix>m the soyereign. 
iy.208. 
tabu popuB ntprtma Itx, yl 70:— com- 

S rises the law oyer soyereigns, their 
uty, their profit iy. 214. 
the temporal good of the people, consists 
in what. iy. 214: — their wealth, in what 
iy. 215: — their defence, in what iv. 219- 
20. 

the original of all laws is, under God, in 
the people, yi. 853: — \s represented by 
the parliament, to what purposes, yi. 354. 
understands by Uberty nothing but leave 
to do what they list yi. 361: — brought 
into the troubles of rebellion not by want 
of wit, but want of the science of justice. 
yL 363. 

Pepin — made king of France by pope Za- 
chary. vL 178: — ^gave a great part of 
Lombardy to the Church, ibid. 

Perception — the inquiry into the causes 
of, how to be helped, i. 389: — is made 
together with the phantasm, i. 392. 

Percussion — or stroke, what i. 214: — its 
motion, how propa^ted. i. 346: — will 
sometimes more easily break, than throw 
down very hard bpdies, why. ibid. yii. 52. 
differs from tnrstbn, in what i. 346 : — 
the efiects of percussion and weight, 
hardly admit of a comparison. L 346. viL 
58: — why. i. 347. 

Periclcs — was said in his speeches to 
thunder and lighten, ii 67 : —confounded 
all Greece, ibid. 

irtowvaio^ — ^its signification as used by St 
Paul. iii. 399. 

Peripatetics — ^the followers of Aristotle. 
iiL 668. iy. 388. vi 98 : — their doctrine 
of air converted into water and water 
into air, by condensation and rarefaction, 
a thing incogitable. vii. 1 15. 

Persia — the king of, how he honoured 
Mordecai. iii. 78:— how by the same 
sign he dishonoured another man. ibid, 
one of the most ancient of kingdoms, iii. 
666. 



Person — ^respect of persons, a violation of 
the laws of nature, iii. 142. ii. 40. 
a person, what iii. 147. i. 69, 131. iv. 
310 : — natural and ariificidL ibid. 
permma, in Latin, what iii. 147: — ^is the 
same as actor, both on the stage and in 
common conversation, iii 148. 
things inanimate may be personated. iiL 
149 : — but not before there be civil go- 
vernment iii. 150:— beings irrational, an 
idol orfi^ent of the brain, may be per- 
sonated, ibid.: — but not before civil go* 
vemment ibid. : — the gods of the heathen 
were personated, ibid, 
the true Grod may be personated. iiL 150: 
— was personated by Moses, our Saviour, 
and the Holy Ghost ibid., 377, 465, 485. 
a multitude how made one person. iiL 
151. iL 69, 72, n.: — must be by the con- 
sent of every one in particular, ibid. iL 68. 
the person, how made one, iiL 151. 
a person, or representative, consisting of 
many men, the voice of the majority ia 
the voice of all. iii. 151 : — of even num- 
ber, oftentimes mute and unprofitable, 
ibid.: — but an even number equally di- 
vided may decide a question, when. iiL 
152 : — may otherwise become mute, how. 
ibid. 

a mute person unapt for the government 
of a multitude, eroecially in war. iiL 152. 
a common power for the security of man, 
to be erected by appointing one man or 
assembly of men to bear their person, 
iii. 157 :— this, a real unity of all men in 
one person, iii. 158: — how made. ibid, 
whoever bears the person of the people, 
bears also his own natural person, iii. 1 73. 
bodies politic are persons m law. iiL 210. 
iL 69. 

the person of the sovereign is represented 
by him tiiat has command, to those only 
whom he commandeth. iiL 228: — the 
person of the sovereign cannot be repre- 
sented to him in his presence. iiL 231. 
the commonwealth is no person. iiL 252 : 
— is in its representative but one person. 
iiL 256 : — is a civil person, ii. 69, 73. 
mixed monarchy, is not one representative 
person, but three. iiL 3 18: — three dis- 
tinct persons of the people, make not one 
sovereign, but three, iii. 318. 
the Church is a person, in what sense. 
111. 459. 

peraon is a relative to a representer. iii. 485. 
a person is he that is represented, as often 
as he represented. iiL 487. 
God how three persons, iii. 487 : — these 
three persons bear witness of what. ibid, 
a civil person, what ii. 69 :— may use tho 
power and faculties of each particular 
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person to mainUin petce and the com- 
mon defence, ibid. 

every commonwealth is a civil person, 
but not every civil person a common- 
wealth, ii 69 : — persons subordinate, 
what. ibid. 

a council in the will whereof is included 
the will of every one in particular, is a 
permm civiL iv. 146. 

a corporation is one person in law. iv. 
207:— that a commonwealth is one per- 
son, has not been observed by any writer 
of politics, ibid. 

how rendered by the Greek fitthers as it 
is in the Trinity, iv. 311. 
there are as many permmt of a Idn^, as 
there are petty constables in his king- 
dom, iv. 316. 

no word in Greek answering to the Latin 
word permma. iv. 31 1, 400:--Hdways used 
by the Church of Rome, who never would 
receive the word kjfpo$ i an$, iv. 402. 
public pertom, primarily none but the 
sovereign, secondarily all employed in 
the execution of any part of tne public 
charge. viL 397. 

Pebsuasign — whosoever persuades by rea- 
soning from principles written, makes 
him he speaks to jud^. iit 501. 
to persuade or teach, is honourable, why, 
iv. 39 : — is done, how. iv. 7 1 : — the dif- 
ference between ttaehing and pertuadmg, 
iv. 73: — between instigating and pemutd- 
ing, iv. 75. 

Peru — the founder of the kingdom of 
Peru, pretended himself and his wife to 
be the children of the sun. iiL 103. 

Petition — those of the writers of geome- 
try, are principles of art or construction, 
but not of science and demonstration. L 
37, 82: — of problems, but not of theo- 
rems. L 82. 

petitio prineigni, what. L 88. 
the Petition of Rigki^ ito effect vL 197. 

Peter — delivered out of prison, iii. 387 1 — 
his vision of a sheet let down from hea- 
ven. iiL 423 : — his advice, to be baptiaed. 
iiL499 : — set up as monarch of theChurch, 
by Bellarmine. iii 548, 549 : — gave occa- 
sion to the speaking of the words, thou 
art Peter &c. iii. 549 : — ^the words, and 
iqton tM» ttone &C., mean the fundamental 
article of &ith, Jenu i$ ChritL iii. 550, 
556: — ^had not only no jurisdiction given 
him in this world, but a charge to teach 
all other apostles that they also should 
have none. iii. 555: — had no infallibility 
in questions of futh. iiL 555-6:— Christ s 
words, feed wtg aheep, gave Peter only a 
commission of teaching. iiL 556: — ^no 
command in the Scriptora to obey Peter. 



I iiL 558 : — ^no man jnst, that obeys his 
commands contrary to his lawful sov- 
ereign, ibid. : — not sent to make laws 
here, but to persuade men to expect the 
second coming of Christ. iiL 560: — and 
to obey their princes, ibid. : — his See^ 
how styled by Su Cyprian. iiL 569 : — the 
two swords said to have been given him 
by Christ iii. 620: — and to signify the 
the qnritual and temporal sword, ibid.: — 
his net broken by the struggling of two 
great a multitude of fishes. iiL 694. 
his answer to the Jews that forbade him 
to preach Christ, it ie better to obey God 
than man. iv. 173. vL 229: — his sermon 
on the day of Pentecost, an explication 
only of the article, Jeeue ia Christ, iv. 177. 
ordered by Christ to put up his sword 
into its place, iv. 197 : — sinned in deny- 
ing Christ, why. iv. 361. 
the oath of the bishops to defend RegaHa 
Sixneti Petri, or as some say Begulae Semeti 
Petri. vL 187. 

Peter the Ldmbard, his writings unintel- 
ligible. vL 185, 214: — admiral by what 
two sorts of men. ibid. : — the first rector 
of the University of Paris, ri. 214. 

wlrpoc — ^iiL 550. 

rd ^aivf trdat— or apparition^ the most ad- 
mirable of phenomena, i. 389. 

Phantasm — not easy to discern between 
the things themselves from which pro- 
ceeds the phantasms, and their appear- 
ances to the sense. L 75. iiL 637 : — the 
causes of phantasms of sensible things, 
the subject of all questions in natural 
philosophy. L 75 : — the variability of 
phantasms caused by the same thing: L 
75. viL 79-8a 

we compute nothing but our own phan- 
tasms. L 92. 

the causes of phantasms, to be enquired 
into. L 389 : — are some change in the 
sentient, whence manifest, ib. viL 79-80. 
has its being from the reaction of the 
innermost organ of sense against the 
motion propagated from the object L 
391: — appears to be something without 
the organ, why. ibid. 406. 
is the act of sense, i. 392 :— differs firom 
sense, %s fieri from factum eete, ibid.: — ^is 
made in an instant. L 392. 
if it could be made by reaction of bodies 
inanimate, would cease on removal of 
the object i. 393. 

a perpetual variety of phantasms neces- 
sary to sense, why. i. 394. viL 83. 
but one phantasm at one and the same 
time. L394: — ^two objects working to- 
gether do not make two phantasms, but 
one compounded of the action of both. ib. 
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the stronger deptiyes us of the sense of 
other phantasms, as the sun depriTes the 
rest or the stars of light i. 396. 
phantasms not call^ sente, unless the 
object be present i. 896: — after the ob- 
ject is removed, called ySmcy. ibid, 
phantasms are not less clear in imagina- 
tion than in sense. L 396: — in dreams 
not less clear than in sense itself, ibid. : 
— ^in men waking the phantasms of things 
past are more obscure than of things 
present, why. ibid. 

succeeds to phantasm not without cause, 
nor casually. L 397. 

brings into the mind phantasms some- 
times like, sometimes extremely unlike, 
i. 397-8. 

are renewed as often as any of the mo- 
tions made by former objects become 
predominant l 398 : — become predomi- 
nant in the same order in which they 
were generated by sense, ibid, 
phantasms how reviyed, when all the ex- 
terior oreans benumbed in sleep. i,400: — 
those still in motion in the Drain, re- 
yiyed by striking the put mater, ibid. : — 
how made by the motion of the heart 
L401. 

apparitions and Toices which men thought 
they saw and heard in sleep, not oe- 
lieyed to be phantasms, but subsisting of 
themselres. i. 402 : — terrible phantasms 
raised in the minds of men, waking as 
well as sleeping, received for things 
really true. ibid. 

all phantasms, save place and time, are 
bodies as distinguished from each other, 
i. 411. 

whatsoever known by man, is learnt 
from his phantasms. L 411. 
phantasms supposed by men to be aerial 
living bodies, lii. 66, 382, 638 :— generally 
called qnriu. ibid. ibid, 
phantasms, or delusions of the brain, not 
common to many at once, but singular be- 
cause of the difference of fancies, iii. 387. 
phantasms are not, but seem to be some- 
what iii. 394, 637, 645, 648. viL 79-80. 
Beelzebub \a prince ofphaiUaams, iii. 603. 
believed by the Jews to be things real, 
and independent of the fancy, iii. 640: — 
before the preaching of our Saviour, were 
worshipped by the Gentiles for gods, 
iii 645. 

phantasms, what iv. 11-12: — a kind of 
imagination, that for clearness contend - 
eth with sense, iv. U. 
are by us frequently called gho&ts^ and 
by savages thought to be gods. iv. 292. 
^vrdvia — L 396 : — ^avriT^iaOat differs 
from memory, how. i. 398. 



Pharaoh— calleth the wisdom of Joseph 
the spirit of God, iii 384: — the miraclei 
of Moses not wrought for his conversion 
UL 431. 

Pharaoh-Necho, an idolater, iii 411:— 
his words to Josiah said to have pro< 
oeeded from the mouth of Grod. iii. 412 

Pharisees — their fidse doctrine and hy< 
pocritical sanctity reproved by Christ 
li. 254 : — accused him of unlawful seek- 
in^ of the kingdom, and crucified him 
ibid. :— the most exact amongst the Jews 
in external performance, iv. 115: — ^wen 
wanting in sincerity, why. ibid. 

Phenomenon — ^what we call phemomena. i 
389. 

the most admirable of all phenomena, i 
phantasm or rb ^ivtaOau L 389 :— -al 
the phenomena of nature aro phantasms 
and are in the sentient only. vii. 79-81, 82 

^(X^riyc — a word belonging to the Asiatic 
Greeks, vi. 81-2:— signifies the same a: 
our word felon, vL 82. 

Phiup — the deacon, he that baptized thi 
Eunuch, not Philip the apostle, iii. 531 
544, 622. 

Pbilo — the Jew, wrote eloquently ii 
Greek, iii. 376. 

Phuolaus— his works lost, vii 76: — hi 
doctrines concerning the motion of th< 
earth revived by Copernicus and Galilee 
ibid. 

Philosophy — that part wherein aro con 
sidered lines and figures, delivered tcu 
notably improved by the ancients, i. epic 
dedic: — the age of natural philosoph; 
to be reckoned no higher than to Galuec 
ibid.: — civil philosophy no older thai 
de give. ibid. : — philosophy in ancien 
Greece, what. ibid. 

the child of the world and one*s owi 
mind. L epis. to Reader: — the method o 
philosophizing must resemble that of th< 
Creation. ibi£: — the order of contem 
plation, what ibid. 

philosophy is now, as com and vrine ii 
ancient times, i. 1. iii. 665. 
philosophy is natural reason, i. 1 : — ^i 
brought by man into the world wit] 
him. ibid. 

true, or accurate, philosophy rejects th 
ornaments and graces of lan^age. i. 2. 
the definition of philosophy, i. 3, 65, 387 
iii 664. 

prudence not philosophy. L 3. iii. 664 
— why. ibid. ibid. 

the end or scope of philosophy. L 7 :— 
its utility how best understood, ibid. :— 
is the cause of all the commodities o 
mankind, i. 8 :— the utility of moral an< 
civil philosophy, to be estimated by th 
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calamities reoeired from not knowing 
them, ibid : — moral philosophy, the know- 
ledge of the rules of civil Ufe. ibid, 
the subject of philosophy. 1. 10 : — what 
it excludes, i. 10«11. iii. 665. 
the parts of philosophy, two: body ua- 
tural and artifieial, or c o mmomwealtk. L 1 1 : 
— of philosophy eiviif two parts : ethics 
and politics, ibid. 

philosophy has no need of the words 
essence, entity &C., whence evident. L 34. 
its profession, to establish universal rules 
concerning the properties of things. L 49. 
errors repugnant to philosophy, what, i 
57: — inoohjerent copulation of abstract 
and concrete names, with which philo- 
sophy abounds. L 58-9. 
philosophers, what they seek to know. 
1.68. 

what part of natural philosophy to be 
explicated by demonstration, properly 
so called. L 72. 

moral philosophy, what it considers, i. 
72 : — why to be considered after physics. 
L72-3. 

nUural philosophers, their en<|uiry the 
ways of motions internal and mvisible. 
L 73 :— must begin at geometry, why. ib. 
civil and menu, do not so adhere but 
that they may be sevcied. L 73:— the 
principles of civil, may, by the analytical 
method, be attained without geometry 
and physics, i. 74. 

natural philosophy, all questions in, con- 
cerning the causes of the phantasms of 
sensible things. L 75. 
in teaching jMiilosophy, the beginning is 
from definitions. L 85 : — all progression, 
till we come to a knowledge of ue thing 
compounded, compositive, ibid. 
pkiloaopkia prima, contained in unirersal 
definitions, l 87. iiL 671. viL 222, 226. 
civil philosophy comprehended in the 
doctrine of sense and imagination and of 
the internal passions, i. 87. 
of the tme method in phikieophy, the 
only example the treatise dk oobpobb. 
L 88. 

natural philosophy best taught by he- 
ginning from privaiion or qtmi^tJrrfKwi. i.9 1. 
natural philosophy, a great part o^ con- 
sists in the search whether aoculents 
called itJunmt, are not motions of the 
mind, or of the bodies themselves. L 105. 
of pliilosophy, the part treating; of mo- 
tion and magnitude, has been improved 
by the best wits in all am. L 203. 
the principle of philosoj^y which is the 
foundation of the doctiine of deficient 
figures. L 264. 
of philosophy two methods, from gene- 



ration to the possible effects, and from 
the efiects to some possible generation. 
L388. 

the profession of the universal doctrine 
of philosophy, what belongeth to iL 
L411. 

speeches insignificant, taken on the credit 
of deceived philosophers, iii 1 7 : — names 
of ins^ificant sound, coined by puxzled 
philosophers, iii. 27 : — of all men most 
subject to absurdity, iii. 33: — ^nothing so 
absurd but may be found in their books, 
ibid. 669: — begin not thmr reasoning 
frt>m definitions, ibid, 
those that converse in questions of ab- 
struse philosophy, subject to the mad- 
ness of insignificant speech. iiL 69. 
the only true moral philosophy, is the 
science of the laws of nature, iii. 146. iL 
49 : — moral philosophy, nothing but the 
science of what is pood and evil in the 
conversation of mankind, iii. 146: — is 
the science of virtue and vice. ibid, 
the writers of moral philosophy place 
virtue and vice in a mediocrity of pas- 
sions, iii. 146-7. ii. 49. 
the interpretation of the laws of natore 
depends not on the books of moral, phi- 
losophy. iiL 263. 

the depth of moral philosophy required 
in them that administer sovereign power. 
iiL 357 : — no philosopher has as yet put 
in order or probably proved all Uieorems 
of moral doctrine, ibid, 
verse frequent in the philosophy of an- 
cient times. iiL 372. ii. pref. 
savages with some good moral sentences, 
and a little arithmetic, not therefore phi- 
losophers. iiL 665. 

teiamre the mother of pkHoeopkjf, iiL 666. 
was not risen to the Grecian common- 
wealths, at what time. iiL 666: — no 
sdboob of philosophy heard of in the time 
of the eevem wite nok ibid, 
to resolve of oonclnnons before knowing 
the premises, is iNim philosophy. iiL 680: 
— the moral and civil philosophy of the 
schools, ibid. 

fiUse philosophy introdnced, and tme 
philosophy suppressed, by authority ec- 
clesiasticaL iii. 687 :— they that against 
the laws teach even truephiloeophy, may 
lawfully be punished. iiL 688. 
is a well balanced reaaoD. iLded.:— opens 
to us a way from the contemplation of 
particulars to universal inferences. iKnd.: 
^-divides itself into how many branches, 
ibid. 

had moral philosophy dischaiged its part 
as well as geometry has, all would nave 
been done that human industry can do 
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for the convenience of hunum life. iL 
ded.: — has made no progress in the 
knowledge of truth, ibid.:— has taken 
with the world by giving entertainment 
to the affections, not light to the under- 
standing, ibid. :— is like the highways 
and open streets, some for divertisement, 
some for business, without the seed time 
or harvest, ibid.:— delivered by the most 
ancient sages to posterity adorned with 
verse or shrouded in allegories, why. 
ii. pref. : — is now studied by men of all 
nations, vulgar as well as philosophers, 
ibid.: — is to be valued above all other 
arts. ibid. : — the most part of men, and 
best wits of philosophers have been con- 
versant in an adulterate species, ibid. : — 
the evils proceeding from this latter spe- 
cies, ibid. 

amongst philosophers, so many men, so 
many would be esteemed masters. iL 4. 
the moral philosophy of the philosophers 
is wholly estranged from the moral law, 
why. ii. 49. 

the arts and sciences comprehended un- 
der the name of philosophy, ii. 268 : — 
errors in philosophy, sometimes the oc- 
casion of seditions, ibid, 
the writings of moral philosophers have 
mutiplied, not removed doubts, iv. 73: — 
no pretence to more knowledge in moral 
philosophy now than was delivered 2000 
years ago by Aristotle, ibid, 
the phUosophers of Greece and Borne, 
their mutual revilings &c. vi. 99. 
joined with divinity, now in ancient times 
It has advanced its professors to autho- 
rity next that of kings themselves, vi. 
276-82. 

natural philosophy removed from Ox- 
ford and Cambnd^e to Gresham College, 
to be learned out of their gazettes. vL348. 
philosophy is the knowledge of natural 
causes, vii. 71: — the praises nven to it 
properly belong to whom. viL 72:— the 
philosophers ofold time have done little 
towards assigning rational causes of the 
quotidian phenomena of nature, as of 
gravity, heat, cold &c ibid.:— natural 
philosophy studied by no nation earlier 
than the Greeks, vii. 75: — from them it 
|>assed to the Romans, ibid. : — both na- 
tions more addicted to moral than to na- 
tural philosophy, ibid.:— this moral phi- 
losophy written on no principles other 
than their own passions and prejudices, ib. 
civil philosophy is demonstrable, why. 
vii 184. 

philosophy seeks the proper passion of 
all things in the generation of the things 
themselves. viL 205. 



Prdteh AS — slew Zimri and Cozbi, by what 
right. iiL 708 : — was the heir apparent 
to the sovereignty of Israel, ibid. 

Phocylides Tbeognis— his moral pre- 
cepts, iv. 445. 

Phobbus — madness ascribed to him by the 
Grecians, iii. 65. 

Phobmio — a second Phormio called for by 
the Athenians, iii. 97. vL 202. 

^pucif — signifies what. viL 126 :— used also 
for horror, ibid. 

Pbtsics — what part of philosophy. L 72 : 
— to the understanding of, what must 
first be known of simple motion. L 73. 
paralogism oifaiat caiuefreqaent amongst 
writers of physics. L 88. 
the principles of, are placed in the things 
themselves by the Author of nature. L 
388 :— are used in singular and particu- 
lar, not universal propositions, ibid. : — 
impose no necessity of constituting theo- 
rems, ibid. : — their use, to show the pos- 
sibility of some generation, ibid, 
the subject of physical contemplation, is 
possible causes. L 531. 
the physician may speak and write his 
judgment of unclean things, why. iiL 59 : 
— his precepts, why not laws. iiL 563 : — 
the scnool doctrine of physics. iiL 678. 
is the knowledge of the subordinate and 
secondary causes of natural events. iiL 
678 : — is the philosophy of molim. iL ded. 

Physicians — the College of, in London. 
L ep. ded. : — physicians the only true na- 
tural philosophers, ibid. 

PiEBBEPONT — Henry Lord. viL 183, 3.59. 

Piety — consists in two things only, inter- 
nal honour of God, and external worehip. 
iv. 257. 

Pike — one of the revilers of Hobbes. iv. 
435 : — has undertaken the answering of 
the LEVIATHAN. vlL 356. 

Pilate — his declaration before delivering 
Jesus to be crucified, that he found no 
fault in him. iiL 480-81, 580: — ^his in- 
scription on the cross. iiL 481. 

PiBACY — till the institution of great com- 
monwealths, held no disgrace, bnt a law- 
ful trade, iii. 81: — ^not pardoned under 
the name of oUfdonieM, why. vL 143-4. 

intnrtvu* etc — words never used but in the 
writings of dirines. iiL 54 : — ^have raised 
many disputes about the right object of 
the Christian faith, iii. 54. 

Pity — grief for the calamity of others. iiL 
47 :— <;au8ed by imagining that the like 
calamity may befall oneself ibid. iv. 44 ; 
— no pity for calamity arising from great 
wickeaness. ibid. ibid. :- none for calami- 
ties that one thinks oneself not obnoxious 
to. ibid. : — ^is greater for calamities unde- 
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served, for the apparent probability of 
their be&Iling onraelves. iv. 44. 
pity and indignation, of all passions moat 
raised by eloquence, why. iv, 45. 

Placb — definition of. L 70, 105. vii. 84. 
place and magnitude, how they difier. L 
105 : — ^place is a phantasm of any bod^ 
of such and such quantity and figure, l 
105, 106, 411: — ^is nothing out of the 
mind. L 105 : — ^is feigned extension, ib. : 
— is immoveable, ibio. : — its nature con- 
sists in solid space. L 106. 
hertj thertj &c, not properly names of 
place. L 107: — place is tne nncy of here 
and there, riL 84. 

a body cannot leave its place and acquire 
another, without part of it being at some 
time in a space common to both places. 
L 109. 

plane plaeeg, what so called, i. 313: — a 
$oUd place, what. ibid, 
by dividing a body, we divide its place. 
L 394. iii. 677. 

nothing conceivable but in some place, 
iii 17, 675: — nothing conceivable all in 
this place, and all m another place at 
the same time, ibid.: — ^nor two or more 
things in one and the same place, ibid, 
is dimension, and not to be filled but by 
that which is corporeal. iiL 675. 
the School doctrine, that Ood can make 
a body to be in many places in one and 
the same time. iii. 67 7 : — and many bodies 
at one time in one and the same place, 
ibid.: — ^the question depends on the con- 
sent of men about the common signifi- 
cation of terms. iL 296: — they that de- 
cide it contrary to this common consent, 
jud^ that the use of speech, and all 
society, is to be taken away. ibid. Z'-and 
reason itself, ibid. 

Plague — the phenomena ot vii 136-7. 

Planet — their order, according to the hy- 
pothesis of Copemicua. i. 426-7 : — the 
nypothesis of their simple circular mo- 
tioD. i. 427. 

their orbits all contained within the so- 
diac. L 429 : — owing to some power in 
the sun. L 430. 

the common hypothesis of their motion 
about their axis fixed, insufficient to 
salve appearances, i. 430:— have the sim- 
ple circular motion of the sun for the 
cause of their circulations L 431 : — other- 
wise have no cause of their motions at 
alL ibid. 

the cause of their eccentricities not en- 
auired into. i. 444 : — may be the same as 
tnat of the earth's eccentricity, ibid, 
the planets made gods by the Gentilea. 
iiL 99. 

VOL. XI. 



PLAT0->ha8 treated otlaw in eeneral, with- 
out professing the studj of the law. iii. 
251 : — the inutility of his commonwealth, 
iii. 357 : — his opinion that the disorders 
of states cannot be taken away till sov- 
ereigns become philosophers. ibid.: — ^has 
without need chai^g^ them with the 
sciences mathemadcaL ibid.: — has not 
put in order, or probably proved all the 
theorems of moral doctrine, ibid, 
his school, iii. 667. iv. 388. vi. 98: — ^is 
the best philosopher of all the Greeks, 
iii 668. vii. 346 : — ^forbade entrance to idl 
that were not geometricians, ibid. ibid. : 
— took up civil science after Socrates. iL 
pref. 

neld tyrtmnieide to be deserving of the 
greatest praise. iL 153. 
his saying, that knowledge is m«nory.iL304. 
his opinion concerning honourable love, 
delivered in the dialogue CbnviimMi. iv.49. 
his authority and Aristotle's alone had 
much credit, and with whom respectively. 
vL 100: — went into E^ypt to tetch phi- 
losophy into Greece, vu. 74. 
a Platonic year. viL 187. 

Plautus — Casina. viL 391 : — ^Amphytmo. 
ibid. 

Pleader— in the contention between the 

Conner and the pleader of the law, the 
tter gets the victory, iii. 336. 

Pleas — common, and public, in England. 
iiL 229 : — pleas of the Crown, ibid 296. 
vL 36, 68, 96: — ^private pleas. iiL 296. 
vL 36. 

Pleasure— the sense of pleasure and pain 
proceeds not from the reaction of the 
heart outwards, but from the action of 
the organ towards the heart. L 406:— 
is caused by the motion of the sentient 
propagated to the heart quickening or 
slackening the vital motion, ibid. iiL 42. 
by reason of the endeavour of the oraan 
inwards, seem to be something witmn. 
L406. 

without experience no knowledge of 
what will prove pleasant or hurtful, but 
room for conjecture from the aspect of 
thines. i. 408: — pleasure and pain, are 
the truition of good or evil. L 409-10. 
b the appearance or sense of good. iiL 42. 
of sense, arise from the object present. 
iiL 42: — of the mind, ariiting from ex- 
pectation proceeding from foresight of 
the end. iu. 43. 

all pleasure of mind, is either glory, or 
refers to glory in the end. ii. 5, 8:— ndl 
other pleasures sensual, and compre- 
hended under the name commodiiiee, loid. 
pleasures of the body, what. iv. 35:— of 
BBtelL ibid. :— of hearing, ibid. :— of the ejft, 
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ir. M: — ^pleasure of rejoiciiig in sldD. 
ir. 37. 

Plentt — depends, next to God's favour, on 
the labour and industry of man. iiL 232. 

Plemux — motion in a plenum is propagated 
to any distance, i 341-2. 
the same place cannot contain sometimes 
more, sometimes less matter, and at the 
same time be always full. L 520. 
cannot be an efficient cause of motion. L 
520. 

xXiovf^ia — the desire of more than one's 
share, iii. 142. iL 40. ir, 104. 

Plbubist — the disease of, what. iii. 320:— 
resembles the disease of the common- 
wealth caused by monopolies and abuses 
of publicans, ibid. 

irviVfia — its signi^cation. iv. 309, 427. 

Po— and Adige, the lesser brooks of Lom- 
bardy fall into. iv. 450. 

Poem — requires both judgment and fancy, 
iii. 58:— -but the fuicy more eminent, 
ibid.: — should please by the extrava- 
gance, but not (usplease by the indiscre- 
tion, ibid. 

the poets of the heathen, in what sense 
called vaU$ or prophets. iiL4 1 3:— were the 
principal priests of their religion. iiL 638. 
the three sorts of poesy, what and whence, 
iv. 444: — the subject of poesy, is the 
manners of men, feigned, not found, iv. 
445 : — poets chose to write in verse, why. 
iv. 445- 6 : — the heathen poets were the 
cfirmes of their times, iv. 448 :— to make 
a heroic poem requires a philosopher as 
well as a poet. iv. 450: — resemblance of 
truth, the utmost limit of poetical liberty, 
iv. 45 1 -2 : — the jewels and most precious 
ornaments of poesy, what iv. 452. — the 
true and natural colour is given to a 
poem, by what. iv. 453 : — the indecencies 
of a heroic poem, what. iv. 454. 

irSXiQ — signifies what. iv. 122. 

Politics — treat of what i. 1 1 :— their prin- 
ciples consist of the knowledge or the 
motions of the mind. i. 74. 
tiie writers of, add together facts to find 
men's duties, iii. 30. 

of those that in the councils of the com- 
monwealth love to show their reading of 
politics and history, few do it in their 
private affairs, iii. 38. 
religion, what sort of, a part of human 
politics, iii. 99: —what, of^ divine politics, 
ibid. 

a harder study, than that of geometry, 
iii. 340. 

Christian politics are the Scriptures, iii. 
602. 

brute animals are not to be termed po- 
UtietUy why. it 66. 



■n writers on justice and ^licy, invade 
each other with contradictions, why. ir. 
ep. ded. : — the doctrine of, is to be re* 
duced to infallible rules, how. ibid.: — 
the principles of, what. ibid. : — those de- 
livered in HUMAN NATDBE and DE COR- 
PORE POLITICO, would, if generally held, 
incomparably benefit commonwealth, ib. 
a body poBHe, what iv. 122: — ^is made 
naturally, how. iv. 123.*— called a com" 
numwealtk, when. iv. 124, 
BODY pounc, see body, ststem. 

Point — ^body, considered to be without 
magnitude. L 1 1 1, 206:— any three points 
are in the same plane. L 183. 
is a part of a straight line so small as 
not to be considerable. L 187: — ^ia, not 
that which has no quantity, but that 
whose quantity is not considered. L 206. 
vii. 201 : — ^is not indivisible, but an un- 
divided thing, ibid. ibid, 
may be compared with a point i. 206: — 
the vertical points of two angles have to 
each other the same proportion which 
the angles have. ibid. : — if a straight line 
cut many concentric circles, the points 
of intersection will be in the same pro- 
portion as the perimeters to each otoer. 
ibid. 

PoMPA — of images, iii.' 662. 

PoNTiFEX Maximus — in the ancient com- 
monwealth of Rome, who. iiL 661 : — this 
office, and that of 7H6ime, all that Au- 
gustus assumed to himself, as comprising 
monarchical power, ibid. 695. : — the title 
of, assumed by the bishops of Rome, when 
and why. ibid. 695 : — ^was an officer sub- 
ject to the civil state, iii. 689. 

Poor — the impotent should be provided 
for by the commonwealth. iiL 334:— the 
strong should be forced to work. ibid. : 
— the surplus population should be trans- 
ported to colonies, iii. 335. 

Pope — points declared necessary for sal- 
vation, manifestly to the advantage of 
the pope and his spiritual subjects re- 
siding in foreign dominions, their fruit, 
iii. 108-9 : — his authority easily excluded 
in England, iii. 109. 

his power always upheld against the 
commonwealth, till the reign of Henry 
viii, principally by the universities, iii. 
332. 

his imagination that he was king of hinge, 
iii. 509 : — and armed, as the heathen 
Jupiter, with a thunderbolt ibid.: — his 
error, that he was Christ's vicar over all 
the Christians of the world, ibid, 
has allowed to him by divers Christian 
kings the authority of ordaining pastors 
in Uieir dominions. iiL 539:— is subor- 
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dinate, if kings choose to commit to him 
the government of their subjects in re- 
ligion, to the kings, iii. 546:^-exercises 
the right yicre eiviU^ not Jure divino, ibid, 
his challenge of universal supreme eccle- 
siastical power, maintained chiefly by 
Bellarmine. iii. 547: — the best form of 
Church government concerns not the 
question of his power without his do- 
minions. iiL 548 : — this, if any, is that of 
a school -master, not of the master of a 
family. iiL 549. 

that he is bishop of Rome, as successor 
to Peter, maintained by Bellarmine. iii. 
551. 

whether he be Anti-Christ iii. 552 : — ^is 
not Anti- Christ, why. iii. 553-4. 
usurps a kingdom in this world, which 
Christ took not on him. iii. 554. 
the words of Christ, Shmm, Simim, Satan 
hath dttirtd you &c, make against the 
pope's authority, iiu 554: — the words, 
thou AaU put on the breastplate ofjudg' 
nunt &c., are an argument of ecclesias- 
tical supremacy of civil sovereigns over 
their subjects, against the pope's power. 
iiL 557. 

infallibility, if granted to the pope, does 
not entitle him to any jurisdiction in the 
dominions of another prince. iiL 558. 
no notice taken by Christ of any pope 
at all iii. 558: — not declared, either b^ 
the Church or himself, to be the civil 
sovereign of all Christians in the world, 
ibid. : — nor bound to obey him in point 
of mamur*. ibid.: — when he challenges 
supremacy in controversies of manners, 
teaches men to disobey the civil sov- 
ereign. iiL 559. 

the text, <Ae wum that wUl do preMumptU' 
ougfy and unU wed hearheu to the prieti &c., 
clearly for the civil sovereign against 
the universal power of the pope. iii. 559 : 
— the text, whattoever ye AaU bind &C., 
likewise. iiL 559-60. 

the text, aa wty father tent me &c., makes 
for joining the ecclesiastical supremacy 
to the civU sovereign, against the power 
of the pope to make laws. iiL 560-61. 
to be suDJect to our own princes and 
also to the pope, impossible, iii. 562. 
the text, ehall I come unto you with a rod 
&C., proves not the legislative ^wer of a 
bishop that has not the civiL liL 562*3. 
if what pastors teach were laws, not the 
pope only, but every pastor in his parish 
should have legislative power. iiL 566 : — 
nothing to be drawn from any text of 
Scripture to prove the decrees of the 
pope, where he is not the civil sovereign, 
to be laws. ibid. : — whether Christ ml 



jurisdiction to the pope only, or to other 
bishops also, is a dispute de lana eaprina, 
iiL 567. 

has in the dominions of other princes no 
jurisdiction at all. iii. .568: — nor any 
bishop from him, save in the pope's own 
territories, iii. 569. 

his power is neither monarchy, nor hath 
anything of archical nor eratical, but only 
of didactical. iiL 569. 
his large jurisdiction given him by the 
emperors of Rome. iiL 570 :— has no luris- 
diction jure divinOf except where ne is 
civil sovereign, ibid. : — caimot take their 
jurisdictions from bishops out of his own 
dominions, by virtue of the popedouk 
iiL 571. 

does not challenge supreme civil power 
from the original submission of toe go- 
verned, iii. 573: — claims it as given him 
by God in assuming the papacy, ibid.: — 
claims the right of judging whether it 
be to the salvation of men*s souls or not 
to depose princes and states, ibid. : — this 
doctrme practised by the pope, when oc- 
casion has served, iii. 574. 
if it be g^ranted that the kin^ has the 
civil power, the pope the spiritual, it 
does not therefore follow that the king 
is bound to obey the pope. iiL 575. 
to be the representant of a universal 
Church, the pope wants three things not 
given him by Cnrist, to command, to judge, 
and to punith, iiL 576 : — if Christ's vicar, 
he cannot exercise his government till 
Christ's second coming, ibid, 
has not the power of judging or deposing 
infidel or heretical kin^ liL 579 : — the 
doctrine of their deposition never heard 
of in the time of the apostles or the Ro- 
man emperors, nor tiU the popes had the 
civil sovereignty of Rome. iiL 580. 
if subjects are to judge of the doctrine 
of their heathen or erring princes, the 
pope's subjects may also judge of his. 
iii. 581 : — is no more but king and pas- 
tor even in Rome itself, ibid. 
Peter had not, and could not give to the 
popes, the power of separating furious 
rams or Christian kings that refuse to 
submit to them. iii. 582. 
if no power is challenged to the pope 
over heathen princes, neither ought any 
to be challenged over those that are to 
be esteemed as heathen. iiL 583. 
if the pope as pastor of Christian men is 
to compd kin^ to do their duty, he is 
Ung oftdngs, iu. 583. 
the power regal under Christ claimed 
universally by the pope. iiL 606: — ^pre- 
tends the present Church to be the king- 
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dom of Qad, in. 608:— ^tiiiis the Hke 
revenue as the inheritanoe of Ood. ibid, 
his canons became /oart, how. iii. 609. 
pretends that all Christiaiu are his sob- 
lecto. iiL 609. tL 177. 
his power at the highest in the time of 
Innocent m. ilL 612. vi. 178. 
challenges nnlTersally the power of ex- 
communicating kin^ iii 617. 
of the two luminaries, the greater said 
to signify the pope^ the lesser the king, 
iii. 620. 

grew so secure of their power as to con- 
temn all Christian kings, iii 620: — to 
tread on the necks of emperors, and mock 
both them and the Scriptures, ibid, 
how he came to hare the name and power 
of Fantifex Maximau, iii 660, 689, 695: 
— became such only in right of the em- 
peror, iii 661, 689, 695. 
took his power from the emperor, iii 661 . 
except in his own domimons, has no 
superiority orer other bishops, iii 661-2 : 
— or where expressly made chief pastor 
by the emperor, iii. 662. 
how he is carried up and down by Swit> 
sers under a canopy, iii 662. 
the deagn of the popes and the priests 
to make themselves the sole c/o^, or 
sole heirs of the kingdom of Ood in this 
world, iii 682. 

by what title the pope prevailed upon 
the subjects of all Christian princes, to 
believe that to disobey him was to dis- 
obey Christ iii 689: — in all differences 
between him and other princes, to aban- 
don their lawful sovereigns, ibid, 
after the dissolution of the empire, ob- 
truded on the people already subjected 
to him the right of St Peter, iii. 689 : — 
extended the same overChristian princes, 
though not united in the Roman empire, 
ibid. 

the presumption that the popes were the 
authors of the doctrine that the Church 
now on earth is the kingdom of Christ, 
whence, iii 689-90. 

how he became universal sovereign, iii 
689-90: — how he kept his sovereignty 
when he had got it iii 691. 
that the pope m hi$ pmbHe eaptuitjf eamnot 
err. iii 691. 

how he is able to raise a ciril war against 
the government that submits not to his 
pleasure, iii 691: — how he has a great 
part of eyery commonwealth that stand 
m fear of him only, and ready to uphold 
his universal monarchy, ibid.:— cafls hb 
priests BoeerdoUM, why. iii. 692: — makes 
the Lord's supper a sacrifice, why. ibid, 
his power enereaaed by the impatience 



of sovereigns that reristed before th^ 
subjects' eyes were opened, iii 694: — 
others have holden the stirrup to him to 
mount into the throne of aU Christian 
sovereigns, to ride and tire both them 
and their people at his pleasure, iii. 695. 
the web ot his power begins where, iii 
695: — the first, second, and third and 
last knots thereof ibid, 
the papacy no other than the ghost of the 
deceased Roman empire, sitting crowned 
upon the grave thereof iii 697-8 : — 
started suddenly out of its ruins, iii 698. 
the universal king of the ecclesiastics, 
iii 698: —his spiritual power beyond his 
civil dominion, consists in the fear of 
excommunication &c iii. 700. 
the authority ascribed to him by many 
liring under other governments, ii. 79, n. : 
— the pretence of some that Christ has 
given him universal sovereignty . i v. 189. 
after the four first general councils, did 
what he pleased in religion, iv. 402: — 
his encroachments on the power tempo* 
ral by claiming jurisdiction in all things 
m ordrM ad amntmaRcu vi 111, 171, 215: 
— ^his second polity what, and began 
when, vi 184: — ^the great mischief he 
does to kings on pretence of religion, is 
by setting one king against another, vi 
186: — lost his authority in England 
through crossing Henry Tin in his mar- 
riage with his second wife, vi 187. 
the kings and states of Christendom let 
the pope's power continue, from what 
motives, vi 189 : — ^the pope did with the 
Scriptures the same that Moses did con- 
cerning Mount Sinai vi 190. 
PoPDi^BTTT — of potent subjects, its effects 
like those of witchcraft, iii. 320 : — is more 
dangerous in a popular than in a monar- 
chiod government ibid, 
the duty of the sovereign to ordain pun- 
ishment for such as affect popularity wiUi 
the multitude, vi 218. 

POPULUB STUDIO 8TUPIDU8 — i 395. 

PoBTBHTA, OsTEMTA — what, iii 103, 427. 

PoTKNTiAUTT — a word found only in 
School-divinity, as a word of craft to 
amaae and puxde the hu^. iv. 299. 

PovsBTT— dishonourable, iii 79: — needy 
men, and hard^, and discontented, are 
inclined to continue the causes of war. 
iii. 86 : — and to stir up trouble and sedi- 
tion, ibid. : — nothing so much afflicts the 
miiid of man. ii 159: — all ^oor men 
commonly lay the blame on civil govern- 
ment ibio. : — no more justly than if they 
were to say they become in want by 
paying their debts, ibid. 

FowKE— coercive, whence derived, i. 74: 
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what end oonstiftated. ibid. ir. 1S9. 
— consistB in what ir. 129. 
and act, the same as cause and efleet. i. 
127 :— of the agent, formed by what ac- 
cidents, ibid.: — ^is the same thing as the 
efficient cause. L 127, 131 : — bnt cause 
respects the past, power the future time. 
L 128. 

of the agent, called ac<we power. L 128: 
— ^in the patient, pa»iwe power, ibid. : — 
of the patient, and maUrial cause, the 
same thiuff . ibid. :— of the agent and pa- 
tient toge&er, called /ifeiuirjr power, ibid. : 
— the same thing with entire cause, ibid, 
accident produced, in respect of the cause 
called an effect, is in respect of the power 
called an act. L 128: — ^is produced in the 
same instant in which toe power is ple- 
nary, ibid. : — can be produced by none 
but a sufficient power, ibid, 
power active and passive, parts only of 
plenary and entire power, i. 129:— power 
of the agent and patient, conditional only . 
ibid. 

that act for the production of which there 
is no power plenary, is impossible, i. 129. 
all active power consists in motion, i. 
131 : — ^power to move, without motion no 
power at all i. 430. 

the power of a man, what, iii 74: — ma- 
tmral power, endneiiee of the fiumlties of 
body or mind, ibid: — imtti mmental, those 
which acqiiired are means to acquire 
more. ibid. 

power like fame, or gravity, acquires ve- 
locity as it proceeds. iiL 74. 
of human powers, the greatest that of a 
commonwealth. iiL 74>— or of a fiiction. 
ibid. : — the several sortB of human power. 
iiL 74-5. 

several lands of power invisible feigned 
unto themselves oy men, from ignonmce 
of causes. iiL 93: — power invinble, the 
only thing men have to accuse of their 
good or evil fortune. iiL 95.— oonceived 
to be the same with the soul of man, 
why. iiL 96:— the way by which its ef- 
fects wrought, how guessed at by men. 
iii. 97: — the worship of^ what^ iiL 98: — 
its mode of declaring to men the fhture, 
how conjectured by men. ibid, 
injustioe, cruelty, profimeoess ftc, an ar- 
gument of disbdief in power invisible. 
111. 106. 

war conseouent to the irant of a visible 
power to Dtnd men to their covenants. 
uL 153. 

power unlimited, is absolute sovereignty. 
111.211. 

the acts of power usurped, are not acts 
of public authority. iiL 298. 



powers divided mutoallT destroy each 
other. iiL 313: — is as really, and as dan- 
gerously divided, mdireetip as direetfy, IiL 
674. 

to power irresistible adhereth natundly 
the dominion of all men. iiL 346. iL 207 : 
— ^power irresistible justifies all actions, 
iv. 250. V. 116, 146: — therefore all the 
actions of God. ibid. ibid. ibid, 
one power is said to be subject to another 
power, when. iii. 575: — suojection, oom- 
mand, right, and power, are accidents of 
persons, not of powers, ibid.:— one power 
may be subordinate to another, how. ib. 
power ponH/icial, the synUiesis or con- 
struction, and the analysis or resolution 
thereof. iiL 695-6. 

power is acquired by what virtues. iiL 
695, 697 : — is by the same preserved, iii. 
697. 

the power of a man, are the faculties of 
the Dody, nutrUhe, gemeraiwe, and wtoihe^ 
and of the mind, knowledge, iv. 37 : — be- 
sides these, ocfictrvtf power. iv,38 : — power 
•imply, is the excess of the power of one 
man above that of another, ibid. :— mipo- 
sition of e^ica/ powers, is contention, imd.: 
— the eipmi whereby we know our own 
power, are oetiomM. ibid.: — the siens 
whereby others know it, are whM>. ibid. 
Practice PRAcncnM — ^v. 74, 77. 
Pbjcdes — ^what iiL 152. 
PRjrauMiRS — the punishment o£ vL 110, 
112:— the offence, what vL 11 1-12:— 
the punishment can li^t on no one, why. 
vL 115:— whether suing in tiie spiritual 
courts be now within the penalty of a 
pr^mmmire. ibid. 
Pbaisb — the form of speech whereby men 
signifjr their opinion of the goocmess of 
any tning. iiL 51. 

Uie desire of^ disposes to laudable actions, 
iii. 87:— the ioy of praise giv«i us on 
earth after death, either swallowed up 
in the unspeakable joys of heaven, or ez- 
tinguishea in the extreme tortures of 
helL ibid. 

its subject, goodness. iiL 349 : — is sig^ 
nified by words and actions, how. ibid, 
few men do things deserving of praise, 
that are not sensible to praise. iL pret 
the desire o^ innate in numan nature. iL 
126. 
Pratbbs — thanks, and obedience, amongst 
the actions of worship naturaL iii. 349. 
iL 216: — in different times and places 
differently used, part of worship arbi- 
trary, iii. 349 :— -and part of divine wor- 
ship, as being rifps of the intention to 
honour. iiL 353. n. 216, 218: — in them, 
emery thing must be of the best iiL 354. 
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ii. 218 : — ^the lan^age beauUful and well 

composed, ibid, ibid.: — the worship of 

the neathens in verse and with music, 

was reasonable, ibid. ibid. 

images are made gods, not by the carver, 

bat by the prayers of the worshippers. 

iiL 353. ii. 216. 

for the dead, the utility of. iii. 633. 

are but thanksgivings for God's blessings 

in genera], iv. 258 : — a signiBcation that 

we expect nothing but from God, in such 

manner as he, not we will. ibid. : — their 

end not to move, but to honour God. ibid. : 

~-are properly a s^, not k procuration of 

his favour, v. 221. 

Preaching— is the act of an officer in pub- 
lic proclaiming of a king. iiL 497 : — ^nath 
not right to command any man. ibid.: — 
is the same thing as teaching, ibid, 
the universities are the fountains whence 
the preachers and gentry, drawing such 
such water as they find, use to sprinkle 
the same, from the pulpit and in their 
conversation, upon the people, iii. 713: — 
much preaching an inconvenience, why. 
▼i. 243-4 : — cannot be too frequent, under 
what conditions, vi 244. 

Precedent — the false measure of justice 
used by the lawyers, iii. 91 : — men's 
judgments perverted by trusting to pre- 
cedents. iiL 266; — none can become law 
but what is reasonable, iv. 228. 

Predicament— described, i. 25 ; — the con- 
tinual subordination of names less com- 
mon to names more common, ibid, 
in aU predicaments, the division may be 
made in contradictory names. L 27 : — in 
all predicaments, of positive names the 
former comprehends the latter, ibid.: — 
of negatives, the latter comprehends the 
former, ibid. 

the use of predicaments in philosophy, 
not great i. 28. 

Predicate— of a proposition, what, i.30,31. 

Presbtter— elected by the churches. iiL 
627. 

the presbytery has challenged the power 
to excommunicate their kings and to be 
supreme moderators in religion no less 
than the pope. iiL 61 7: — retained the 
doctrine that the kingdom of Christ is 
already come, and that it began at his re- 
surrection. iiL 690: — expected to have 
thereby a sovereign power over the peo- 
ple, ibid. 

the presbyters of the chief city or pro- 
vince acquiring an authority over the 
parochial presbyters, and appropriating 
to themselves the name of JBi$hop§, the 
second knot on Christian liberty. iiL 695 : 
— the same untied by the presbyterians 



. palling down episcopacy in England, lit 
696: — who at the same time lost their 
own power, ibid.: — their attempt to put 
down episcopacy in England after the 
Scots had done so in S(x>tland. iv. 406 : 
— were pardoned at the Restoration, iv. 
407 :— accuse the leviathan of heresy, 
ibid. 

the presbyterian, and papistical, fiustions. 
vL 167: — the former for the most part 
but so many poor scholars, vi, 190:— -be- 
came powerml, how. vL 190-7: — ^made 
themselves confessors, how. vL 196: — 
were most impious hypocrites. vL 197 : 
— their preaching not against lying, cheat- 
ing &c., but against lust and vain swearing. 
vL 195: — a comparison of the doctrine of 
the presbyterian and the church of En- 
gland divine, vi, 222*35: — take religion 
to be divinity. vL 235: — the cure for 
their seditious doctrines, ibid.: — ^their 
controversy with the episcopalians about 
free-wiU. yl 241: — their form of church 
government. vL 275 :— their designs and 

Sretensions. vL 275-6 : — gruilty of the 
eath of all that fell in the war. vi. 282 : 
— desire the king's murder, vi. 326. 
recede from the former divinity as mach 
as Luther and Calvin from the pope. vL 
333 : — their different sects, ibid, 
the follies and crimes of the presbyte- 
rians. vi. 357: — from their preachers pro- 
ceeded wholly the mischief of the rebel- 
lion, vi. 363 : — their objects, what. ibid. : 
— their sting how plucked out by the 
Rump. vi. 375: — their learning and man- 
ners, what. vL 379 : — cannot rightly be 
calleid loyal, why. vL 382. 
the Presbyterian and Independent fac- 
tion of the long parliament, their several 
objects, vi. 407-8 : — the Preby terians 
make a confession of faith, vi. 417. 

Present— the present only has a being in 
nature. iiL 15. 

Press — one body in motion presses another 
body in motion, when by its endeavour 
it makes it wholly or in part to go out of 
its place. L 211. 

endeavour is called pressure, when. i. 333 : 
— they differ, how. ibid, 
bodies pressing each other in a free 
space, all their parts, if fluid, move to the 
sides in a line perpendicular to the pres- 
sure, i. 334 : — so also in hard bodies, 
though not manifest to the sense, i. 335 : — 
if in an enclosed space, the bodies, if both 
fluid, well penetrate each other, i. 335 : 
— a fluid body, not enclosed, pressing a 
hard body, will spread itself over its sur- 
face. L 336. 
a body pressing another but not pene- 
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tradng^, will give the part pressed an en- 
deavour to yield, i. sisG: — in a line per- 
pendicolar to its surfiice. ibid. : — a hard 
i>ody pressing and penetrating another 
body not perpendicularly, its first endea- 
Tour will oe in a line sometimes between, 
sometimes without the inclined line of 
pressure and the perpendicular. L 337. 

PREsniiPTiON — when the event answers 
the expectation, it is but presumption, 
though called prudence, iii. 15: — pre- 
sumption of the past from the past, iii 16. 

Pbiapcs — their own privy members in- 
voked by the Gentiles under the name of 
Priapms, iiL 100: — their procession of 
Priaput, iii. 663. 

Pride — a breach of the ninth law of nature, 
iii, 140: — of the eighth, ii. 38: — ^pride is 
what iv. 41, 103: — ^is naturally punished 
with ruin, why. iiL 357. 

Priest— on bringing his people into Ju- 
daea, God gave to the priests the first 
fruits reserved to himself. L 412. 
unpleasing priests, the one cause of all 
changes <n reli^on in the world, iii 109. 
none but the high priests could enquire 
God's will of God himself, iii 399, 400: 
— in what sense he was a praphei, iii. 412. 
not many priests would have troubled 
themselves with spiritual jurisdiction, if 
the kingdom of God were not a civil 
kingdom on earth, iii. 403-4. 
the priests were more holy than the Le- 
vites, the high-priest the most holy, iii 
405. 

the priesthood royal till the Jews rejected 
God. iii. 419, 514, 53.3, 536, 557,559, 571: 
— then became ministerial, ibid. 583. ii 
248 : — the high-priests deprived of their 
office as the king thought fit. iii 419. ii 
248 : — the high-priest had the power in the 
time of Joshua of making peace and war. 
iii. 469 : — also the judicature, ibid. : — till 
the time of Saul, had the supreme autho- 
rity in God*s worship, ibid.:— in the time of 
the JndfftMj the right, thou^ not the ex- 
ercise, of the sovereignty still in the high- 
priest, iii. 470, 472. ii. 242-4: — ^in the 
time of fisdras, the high-priest was the 
civil sovereign, iii 517. li 248: — the 
high-priest alone, so long as sovereign, 
hid the right to consecrate, iii 545: — 
till the time of the kings, none but the 
high -priest could make or depose a priest, 
iii. 571. 

the priests pretending to turn the bread 
and wine into the body and blood of 
Christ, are both enchanters and liars, 
iii 611. 

his unhallowed spittle used in baptism, 
iii 613. 



never, after the election of Sanl, of his 

own authority deposed any king, iii 617. 

the priests or Chaldaea, amongst the most 

ancient philosophers, iii 666. 

marriage forbidden to the priests, on 

what ground, iii 681 : — the trne ground. 

lu. 682. 

the priests, how they come to be exempt 

from the ciril laws. iii. 691. 

priett and prt$byter, the same word, iii 

692. iv. 195. 

his power of making Christ, of ordaining 

penance, of remitting and retaining sins, 

now it serves to uphold the power of the 

pope. iii. 693. 

the priests marry not iii 699 — why not 

ii 3! 8: — this to kings the occasion of 

what inconvenience, ibid, iii 692. vi 180: 

— the prohibition came in, when first 

vi. 181. 

the priesthood was in Moses, iv. 193: — 

afterwards in Christ as king. ibid. 

PRixoGENiruRE — ^is natural lot iii 142. ii 
41, 124. 

Principles — propositions not intelligible, 
and sometimes manifestly false, thrust 
on us under the names of prm^pfes, by 
whom, i 37 : — certain petitions common- 
ly received under the number of princi- 
ples, ibid. : — petitions of the writers of 
geometry, are principles of art or con- 
struction, but not of science and demon- 
stration, ibid. 

for their discovery, what method to be 
used.i 68-9. 

are incapable of demonstration, i 80: — 
are known by nature, ibid.: — need ex- 
plicadon, but no demonstration, i 81. 
true principles were wanting to the 
Greeks and Latins, except in geometry, 
from which to derive true reasoning. 
i87. 

Prism — the cause of the various colours 
seen throufirh a prism, i. 459-62: — the 
di£Rerence of colours appears most mani- 
festly in a prism whose base is an equi- 
lateral trianele. i 461. 

Prize^ — how the right to a prise propoond- 
ed, passeth. iii 122, 123:— how claimed 
as due. iii 124. 

Probable — what iv. 29. 

Problem — toiid, what so called, i 315: — 
Uneary^ what, ibid.: — are fitly called 
pUtne^ which, ibid. : — the word, in ancient 
writers, si^ifies what vii. 323. 

Proclus — his interpretation of Euclid's de- 
finition of a point vii 201. 

irpottnriTfc — or antistites, were what iii 
528*9, 544. 

PRorANE — ^in the Scriptures, the same at 
iii 405. 
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Profession— with the toDgoe, is ezternsl 
only. ilL 493: — a gesture 8u;nifying obe- 
dience, ibid. : — ^in it* the Cbmtian hts 
the same liberty as bad Naaman. ibid, 
the difference between faiih and profu' 
Mm. iL 305. 

Pbofitable — those things which please as 
means to a further ena ir. 33. 

Fbognostics — things casual taken, after 
one or two encounters, for prognostics 
of the like ever after. iiL 98: — this part 
of the seed of natural religion, ibid. : — 
are naturally, but conjectures upon 
conjectures of time past, and supema- 
turall^, divine revelation, iii. 101 : — why 
miscmevous to the commonwealth. \\. 
398-9. 

Pbomethsus — (he pnukni mum, iiL 95 : — 
the all^^ry of, explained, ibid. iL 129 n. 

Pboiuse — what. iiL 121 :— is by words of 
the future, ibid. 

a bare promise not obligatory, why. iii. 
122. iv. 90:— promise in consideration of 
benefit received, binding, why. 123: — in 
all acts of contract, is equivalent to a 
contract, ibid. 

promises mutual where no civil power, 
no covenants. iiL 133. 

Pboof — ^he that pretendeth any, maketh 
judge of bis proof him to whom he ad- 
drraseth his speech. iiL 510. 

Pbopebtt — ^properties of bodies, what. L 
5: — are known by their generation, and 
oontrarily. L 6. 

no property or dominion, in the natural 
condition of mankind, iii. 115: — ^is ac- 
quired by mutual contract. iiL 131 : — no 
property, where no commonwealth, ibid, 
li. 84. iv. 164. 

is instituted by the sovereign power in 
order to peace. iiL 165: — the rules of, 
are the civil laws. ibid. : — the constitution 
o^ is the distribution of the materials of 
nutrition, iii. 233: — belongs in all com- 
monwealths to the sovereifi;n poweribid. : 
— the first law of, is for the distribution 
of the land. iiL 234. 

necessity for the transfer of property by 
exchange and mutual contract iiL 237. 
the subject has no property exclusive of 
the sovereign, ii. 84. 

its essence is, not that a man may use it, 
but that he ahne may use it. iL 188-9. 
is derived from the sovereign power, 
therefore not to be pretended against iL 
iv. 164. vi. 154. 
allodial and conditional, vL 154. 
the property of the subject in land in 
Englano, is what. vi. 154-7. 

Prophecy— from whom it proceeds. iiL 15 : 
—proceeds supematorally. ibid.: — the 



best prophet nstorally, is the best 
er. ibid. 

madmen by the Jews held to be pro* 
phets. iiL 66: — ^the prophets of the Old 
Testament did not pretend enthuaiasiii, 
or that God spake m them, but to them, 
lu. 67. 

true prophecy, is a miracle. iiL 107: — 
one of the omy three testimonies m nwn 
can give of divine callins* ibid, 
how a man is to know when he is to obey 
the word of Qod delivered to him by m 
prophet iii. 362: — a true prophet is to 
be known by the doing of mirmleSy and 
by teaching no other thaii the religion 
established, iii. 362, 365, 425, 435. iv. 
330: — miracles alone, not a soffident 
proof. iiL 363, 365. 

one prophet may deceive another pro- 
phet iiL 362 : — a folse porophet may have 
the power of miracles. liL 364. 
must confirm his mission by an Mmnt- 
diate miracle. iiL 365. 
the place of all prophecy suppled, sauce 
the time of Christ, by the Scriptores. 
iiL 365. 

the prophets spake by the tpirit qf GoA, 
that is, oy some supernatural dream or 
vision, iii. 385: — the namd prophet signi- 
fies in Scriptures sometimes one that 
speaks from God to man or from man to 
God, sometimes a foreteller of things to 
come, and sometimes one that speaks 
incoherently. iiL 412: — ^most frequently 
in the first sense, ^bid. : — the name eiven 
to those that in Christian churches bsTO 
to say prayers for the congregation. iiL 
413: — those amongst whom was SmiI, 
were prophets, in that they praised God 
in a public manner, ibid, 
signifies sometimes only praising God 
in psalms and holy songs, ill. 413. 
the poets of the heathen, in what souse 
called jvrcpAete. iiL 413, 
impostors, as well as God's spokesmen, 
are prophets. iiL 414:— a greater r^fm- 
tation or prophecy gained b]|r one casual 
event, than can l>e lost agam by never 
so many failings, iii. 414. 
the many kinds of prophets, iu. 102, 414. 
is not an art, but an extraordinary and 
temporary employment from God. iiL 
414 : — mostly of good men, sometimes of 
wicked, ibid. 

incoherent speech, why amongst tho 
Gentiles one sort of prophecy, iii. 414-15. 
Uie most frequent signification in the 
Scriptures of the word prmhtt^ he to 
whom God speaks immediately that 
which he is to say from him to mmi. iiL 
415. iL 205. 
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God spetks to his prophets, in what way. 
iiL 415-16. 

Moses and the high-priests, prophets of 
a more eminent place and degree in God's 
favour. iiL 417. 

the word expounded by dream or vtfMm. 
iii4I8:~the prophets in general took 
notice of the word of Goa from their 
imaginations in sleep or extasy. ibid. : — 
in true prophets the imagination super- 
natural, ib. : — in false, natural or feigned, 
ibid. : — ^prophets were said also to speak 
from the spirit. iiL 418 : — these were ex- 
traordinary prophets, ibid, 
prophets by a perpetual calling, tupreme 
ana mbotdinate. iii. 418. 
the kings of Israel God*s chief prophets, 
iii. 419 : — the manner of God*s sp^ddng 
to the sovereign prophets not intelligible, 
iii. 419, 420:— to subordinate prophets 
of perpetual calling, God spake by na- 
tural means. iiL 420: — whicn attributed 
to the operation of the Holy Ghost ilnd. 
in the time of the New Testament, Christ 
the only sovereip^n prophet. iiL 420, 478. 
a prophet speaking oy the spirit of God, 
to be understood as speaking aocordiiig 
to God's will declared by the supreme 
prophet iiL 421. 

all prophecy supjjoeeth dream or vision, 
or some especial gift of God so rare as to 
be admired. iiL 423: — Uie necessity for 
wariness in obeying the voice of man 
pretending to be a {irophet ibid. :— every 
prophet worthy to be suspected of am- 
bition and imposture, why. iiL 424: — ^is 
to be examined and trieo, unless he be 
the civil sovereign, or by him authorised, 
ibid.: — ^much prophecying in the Old 
Testament, ana preaching in the New, 
lugainst prophets, ibid, 
the numbeor of false prophets greater 
than that of true. iiL 424':— of hue pro- 
phets every man most beware at his own 
periL ibid. 

in the time of the Captirity, were gene- 
rally liars. iiL 424: — their quarrel^ and 
giving of the lie to each other. iiL 425. 
are to be discerned by every man by 
those rules of natural reason given by 
God to discern true finom fiUse. iiL 425: 
— these rules, conformity of doctrine, 
and miraculous power of foretelling, ibid. 
435. 

in the New Testament, but one mark of 
a true prophet, the preaching of this 
doctrine, that Jenu is ChriiL ill. 425. 
God sometimes speaks by prophets whoae 
person he has not accepted. iiL 426: — 
the rule perfect on botn sides, thai he 
that preacneth the Messiah already come 
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in the person of Jesus, is a true, he that 
denieth it, is a false prophet ibid, 
the sovereign propnct is God's vice- 
gerent on earth, iii. 426. 
no prophet in the time of Moses, but 
such as he approved and authorised, iii. 
467. 

the prophets controlled the kings both of 
Judah and of Israel, in matters of state 
as well as religion, iii. 474: — did some- 
times admonish and threaten, but had no 
authority over them. iv. 191. 
lived, except a few, in the time of the 
captivity. iiL 516: — the rest not long be- 
fore, ibid. : — were persecuted by the kings 
and false prophets, ibid, 
the nameorqpAef, in the Church, signi6ed 
not an office, but profitable ^^ifts. iu. 527 : 
— as the gift of interpreting the Old 
Testament ibid. 

many false prophets are gone out into 
the world, iu. 588. 

the rational word, and the word of pro" 
pheey. ii. 206. 

nq)ematural prediction f and faith in the God 
ofAbrahaMj the only marks of a true pro- 
phet proposed by God to the Jews. iL 
236, 246: — neither alone, sufficient ibid, 
the Jews slew their prophets, and held 
them for prophetic Mterwards, why. ii. 
238. 

the civil sovereignty was m fact in the 
prophets from Uie death of Joshua till 
the election of Saul. ii. 243. 
the prophets were sent not with autho- 
ri^, but to proclaim and teach. iL 246. 
the prophets of the Old Testament 
preachea no other than that Jenu is 
ChrisL iv. 178. 

in what sense of the word there are, have 
been, and shaU be in the Church prophets 
innumerable, and in what sense there 
have been none since the death of St 
John the Evangelist Iv. 326-7 :— a pro- 
phet, is what V. 270. 
the Cornwall prophetess, vi. 398. 
Propobtion — is the equality or inequality 
of the magnitude of the antecedent com- 
pared with that of the consequent L 133. 
riL 208, 229, 227. 

of the less to the greater, a proportion of 
drfeet, L 134 : — otthe greater to the leas, 
one of excess, ibid. 

proportion of proportions, as well as of 
magnitudes. L 134 : — proportionals, what 
ibid. 146:— in this comparison, not less 
than four magnitudes, ibid. 145. 
of antecedent to consequent, consists in 
what. L 134 :^f magnitudes, is exposed 
by exposing the magnitudes. L 142:~of 
two magnitudes, consists in their dif- 
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ference compared with either of them. L 
134, 142. 

proportion of unequals, is quantity, i. 
143,146. viL 235 : — of equals, is not quan- 
tity, ibid. ibid. ibid. 

of timeM and uniform velocities, exposed 
how. L 143. 

proportion threefold, of eqtudity^ exce$9, 
una of defect, i. 145. 

proportion arithmetical, compares one 
magnitude with another simply by their 
difference, i. 145. viL 196, 230; — geome- 
trieal, by their aliquot parts, ibid. ibid, 
ibid. : — geometrical, conmionly called 
proportion simply, ibid. ibid, ibid 
if the magnitudes compared in both of 
two proportions are equal, one proportion 
is not greater or less than the other, i. 
146. vii. 196: — of two proportions of in- 
equality, whether of excess or defect, one 
may be greater or less than the other, or 
they may be equaL i. 146 : — proportions 
of inequality may be added or subtracted, 
multiplied or divided. L 146:— propor- 
tions of equality, not so. ibid, 
equal proportions, commonly called the 
•ome proportion, i 146:— greater propor- 
tion, what i. 146-7: — lest proportion, 
what. i. 147. 

one arithmetical is the Mame with another 
arithmetical proportion, when. i. 147: — 
other properties of the same arithmetical 
proportion, i. 147-9. 

one geometrical is the same with another 
geometrical proportion, when the same 
cause, producing equal effects in equal 
times, determines both the proportions. 
i. 149. vii. 242 : — the transmutations of 
the Mame p:eomctrical proportion, i. 147-54. 
comparison of analogical quantities ac- 
cording to magnitude, i. 156-7. 
of four proportionals, if the first is 
greater than the second, the third is 
greater than the fourth, &c. i. 156: — if 
any equimultiples be taken of the first 
and third, and any of the second and 
fourth, if the multiple of the first is 
g^reater than that of the second, the mul • 
tiple of the third is greater than that of 
the fourth, &c. i. 156 7. 
composition of proportions, i 157-63. 
ordinate proportion, what. i. 160:— per- 
tmrbed proportion, what ibid, 
wh^ parallelograms, and solids, have 
their proportions compounded of the pro- 
portions of their co-efficients, i. 1 62 : — 
the compound of any proportion com- 
pounded with itself inverted, is a pro- 
portion of equality, i. 1 63. 
a proportion is multiplied b^ a number, 
how. 1. 164: — divideo, how. ibid. 



the same (quantity compared with t 
other quantities, bias a greater proport 
to the lesser than to ttie greater. L 1 
of eontitmal proportionals, i. 166-71 
the diflferenoes or continual proportioi 
will be proportional to them. i. 168. 
of orithMnetical and geometrical prop 
tion. L 1 7 1 -5 : — the several means in g 
metrical, are less than the same num 
of means in arithmetical proportiot 
171: — logarithms, upon what foundat 
built L 175. 

proportions, said to be proportiomal, wh 
1. 247 : — commemturtible, when. ibid, 
geometrical proportionals taken in ev 
point, are the same with arithmetica 
263. 

the proportions of quantities are 
same with those of their causes, i. 2 
— the proportion between two efii 
proceed vrom the proportion betw 
the causes concurring to produce < 
effect and the causes concurring to | 
duce the other effect ibid, 
by the description of deficient figurei 
a parallelogram, any number <? m 
proportiomus may be found between t 
given straight lines. L 267. 
the proportion of an hottr to an cfl^ is 
proportion of two hours to two eOs. viL 2 
proportion is the relation of two (|ua: 
ties, cannot be quantity absobUe, vii 2 
the composition of proportions by mi 
plication, as given in Euclid vi, def. t 
but another mode o( addition, vii. 381 
Proposition — the speech of those 1 
affirm or deny. i. 30. ii. 302. iv. 23 
the only kind of speech useful in ph 
sophy. ibid. 

definition of a proposition. L 30: — i 
be formed by the position of one ni 
after another, without a copula, i. 31. 
distinction of propositions, i. 34-9 : — i 
versal and particular. L 34 : — indefii 
ibid. : — singular, ibid. : — affirmative 
negative, i. 35. iv. 23 : — the differc 
between affirmative and negative, w 
i. 49 : — true and false. L 35, 57. ii. 30 
iv. 24: — primary, and not primary, i. 
— propositions primary, so called 
cause first in ratiocination. L 37 :— 
nothing but definitions, or parts of c 
nitions. ibid. : — necessary and con 
gent i. 37 : — those propositions only 
cessary, which are of sempetemal tr 
i. 38 :— categorical and hypothetica 
38. iv. 29:--ix>th signify the same, if 
cessary. i. 39 : — not if contingent it 
— hypothetical, when righUy said U 
true. lb. :— hypothetical when true,th< 
tegorical answering to it, is necessarjf 
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philosophera maj mostly reaaon more 
solidly m hypothetical, tban categorical 
propositioiis, why. L 39:— every propo* 
sition may be pronomioed and written in 
many forms, ibid.:— an obscure proposi- 
tion, how to be dealt with. ibid, 
propositions equipollent i.40:^-any two 
universals, of which the terms of the 
one are contradictory to the terms of 
the other, are equipollent ibid. : — parti- 
culars simply converted, are equipculent. 
L41: — negative propositions, the same 
whether the negation be before or after 
the copula, ibid.: — subaltern proposi- 
tions, are universal and particular of the 
same quality, i. 4 1 -2 :— contrary, are uni- 
versal propositions of different quality. 
L 42 : — subcontrary, are particular pro- 
positions of different qnalitv. ibid. : — 
contradictory, those that differ in both 
quantity and quality, ibid, 
a proposition is said to follow from two 
propo8itions,when.i42: — true may follow 
from false, but never false from true. i. 43. 
how the antecedent propositions are com- 
monly called the cause of the conclusion, 
i. 43. 

proposition the first step in the progress 
of philosophy, i. 44. 

no conclusion from two propositions with- 
out a common term. L 45: — major and 
minor proposition, what ibid. : — from 
two particular propositions, no conclu- 
sion. 1. 47. 

proposition the addition of two, and syl- 
logism of three names. L 48. 
false proposition from inooherency of 
names. L 57-6 1 : — may be made how many 
ways. L 57 : — in every true proposition, 
the names must be copulated how. i. 58. 
a proposition sig^fies only the order of 
those things one after another, which 
we observe in the same idea. L 61 : — 
raises but one idea. ibid, 
falsities of propositions, when to be dis- 
covered by the definitions of the copu- 
lated names. L 61 :~when b^ resolving 
the names with definitions, till we come 
to a simple name. ibid. : — ^when by phi- 
losophy and ratiocination. L 62. 
definitions the only primary and univer- 
sal propositions. L 81. 
the proposition, it will rain to^morroWf is 
cither necessarily true or necessarily 
false. L 130: — the proposition, to-morrow 
it will rain^ or to-morrow it wUH not rmn^ 
not admitted by some to be either of 
them true by itself, i. 130-31 : — ^because 
not true determinately. L 131. 
propositions are granted sometimes, 
which are not admitted in the mind, ii 



302: — hy jnpponHom orcoii/MM.ibid. : — 
those wnich the mind admits, we gnmt 
for reasons of our owii,derived6itherfrom 
the propontion or the pertom propomndmg, 
ii 303 : — from the proposition how. ibid, 
the conclusions from true propositions 
connected in true syllogisms, are not 
emdait without concomitance of concep- 
tions with the words, iv. 28. 

7rp69iawov—the face, iii, 147. iv. 311: — 
what the Latins call pertona. ibid. ibid. 

trpooianoKtirl/ia — acceptation of persons, iii. 
142. ii. 40: — a violation of tne laws of 
nature, ibid. ibid. 

Protector — what. iiL 226: — his ordi- 
nances must be in the king's name, and 
consistent with the sovereign power, iii 
227. 

he that wants protection, may seek it 
anywhere, iii 322: — he that has it, is 
obliged to protect his protector as long 
as he can. ioid. 703: iv. 421 : — protection 
and obedience are relative, iv. 421. 

Protestant — factions of papists and pro- 
testants, are unjust, why. iii 224:--the 
protestant doctors, how they distinguish- 
ed between the tecret and revealed will of 
Grod. V. 103: — the moral philosophy of 
the protestant clergy, very good, much 
better than their wntings. vi 222. 

Proverbs — the book of, written partly by 
Solomon, partly by others, iii. 372:~by 
whom collected, ibid. 

Province — subject to the democracy or 
aristocracy of another commonwealth, 
are monarchically governed, iii 178, 
the word province signifies a charge or 
care of business committed to be admi- 
nistered by a third person, iii 21 5: — ^in 
a commonwealth or divers countries, 
some called prooineee. iii. 216: — the Bo- 
man prorinces, how governed, ibid, 
the government of prorinces committed 
to assemblies, iii 216: — such assembliea 
have no jurisdiction beyond the bonndi 
of the province, iii 217. 

Provisors— statute of. vi 110-15. 

Prudence — nothing but expectation of 
such thin^ as we have had experience 
of. i 3: — IS not philosophy, ibid, iii 664. 
prudence, foresight, or providence, what 
iii. 14-15: — sometimes called wisdom, iii. 
15: — is fallacious, why. iii 15: — as a 
man has more experience, so is he more 
prudent ilnd. iv. 18: — when the event 
answers the expectation, it is called pm- 
dence, but is only presumption, ibid, 
it is not prudence tnat distinguishes man 
from beasts, iii 16, 664. iv. 29. 
the most prudent men subject to error 
in particular things, iii. 32. 



IS Diilch expenence. ui. 37, 1 10. 
tbe Latins distingaished between prtt- 
lienlia uiil lopinlia. iii. 37 i — the dif' 
fcrence between prudence uid 9ipien<^ 
made manifest br illiutnttion. ibul.: — - 
sre bath nseful, bat the latter infUlible, 
ibid. ^— the aigns of prudence, all uncer- 
t^n. ibid. :— moat men have enough for 
their private aCFIuri. iii. 3ti. 
mt called prudence, when. 

— 1_ ._ 1. piporionce 

heiroonseqi 
o much diftbrenco of men in their 
prudence, «« in their fancies aod judg- 
mvaU, ibid . — to govern well a family, 
«nd a kingdom, not different degreoi of 
prudence, ibid. :— a plain husbandmin 
more prudent in hia own alliurE, than a 
privy-councillor in those of another, ibid. 
IB attuned by lis, whilst looking afttr 
Mmelhing else, ill 1 1 : — is bestowed by 
equal time equally on all men, in what 
Ihfj equally apply IhemseWes lo. ibid. 
any more than rulgar. has ever been 
dtlier not nnderstood, or levelled 
cried down. ii. ded. : — pnubtl, tbe only 
name that the moral philosophers 
not brook that other men should i 
gate to themaelvea. ii. pref. 
the reasoning of men Ibat profess 

Pdence reipeoting the property of aub- 
s in their goods. iL 157; — ipeak bb 
in a dissolute multitude. iL 1S8. 
old men more prudent than young, why. 
iv. 18 : — men of quick imagination than 
men of slow. ibid. ; — is but ooojecture 
from experience, ibid, 
is tbe same with virtue in genend. iv.llO. 

PBCDBNTtOB — bis Hymn Jumm tit Catarit 
&c. v. 440 ; — the same poTodied. T. 446. 

Pbcdbntoii rkbponba— of Rome, what 
they were. iii. 370:— resemble the re- 
ports of eases adjudged in England, iu. 
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Pdbucola — in what sense anderatood fa 
worshipper of the people, iii, 349. _ 

FvxcHRUM ET TuitPE — their signification ~ 
nearly, but not quite tbe name as peod 
and evil. iiL 4 1 ;— signify, that which by 
some apparent sign promiseth good or 
evil, ibiJ, iv. 3S:— have no name prfl* 
cisely answering in English, iv. 39. 
DNiBBHEHT— that it regard only the h- 1 
ture, the linh law of nature iL 37, 1791 I 
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PniNNE — Burton and Bastwick, their re- 
lease and triumphant nrturn. vi. 344,3.^0. 

PsAuis— put in iheir present form after 
the retnrn ^m Babylon, iii. 373. 

Ptolbmt— Claudius, author of the Attn 
sat vii. 75. 

FroLouMVs FHiUDEi.pnDB — caosed the 
translation of the Bible by the Sqituaguil, 
iiL 367, 374, 517. 

PirBUc — by it always meant either tbe 
person, or something belonging b 
commonwealth, iii. 404. 

PtiBLlCAtl — a farmer and receiver o 
revenue of the commonwealth. iiL 5 
— because paying taxes was hated and 
delesUd by the Jews, Iberefbre pu"' 



i. 140. 
a ba inHicted only for eonvction. iL 



tempi M 
<r o( U* 

ly polilie, 



. 140, 3; 
he that ia punished in the 
depose his sovereign, is at 
own punishment ill. ISO. 
the capital punishment of a 
is dissolution, iii. 313. 
if none be determined by the law, he 
that violates the law subjects himself to 
HrhiirarypuDishmenLiii.2S0,399-3uaii. 
179, 1S9 ; — tbe punishment forekDowii, 
if not great enough Co deter, is an in- 
vitcment to Che crime. iiL 281:— is llie 
price of the crime, iii. 299. 
a prcsump^on preralenc amongst vain- 
glorious men, that punishment should 
Dot be inflicted on tbem with tbe samo 
rigour OS on the pu^ar. iii. 383. 
some puniahmcntB consequent not to Ike 
transgression, hot to the observance of 
the law. iii. 292. 
dofinidon of. iii. 397 
the right of, by what door it ci 
iii. 397. iL 75 :— is not grounded oi 
gift of the Bul^ecL ibid. 
that not punishment w 
proceed from public authority, ii 
— that whereby a man is left 
former estate, not punishment, ibid. >- 
evil inflicted for what has i ' ' 
Judgal by public Butborily to h< ._ 

jSITVasion of the law, is not punishmmfafl 
ibid,; — or inflicted by power 
ibid. :— or inflieWd without _ 

possibility of disposing to obey the lawibfl 

liL 399 :— nor evil, &e natural c 

qoeuce of certun actions, ibid. ; , 

evil less than the benefit foUowin^ ^"^l 
crime cammitted. ibid, :- 



before there be a law that forbids it. iiL^S 
300: — nor inflicted upon the person of 
the coounonwoalth. ibid. : — nor upon a 
declared enemy, ibid. : — the punishmcata 
of the law, are for subjects, not for enir- 
mies. iii 301. 
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is dhme and human, iii. 301 : — human 

ponisbments, what. ibid, i— corporal, capi- 

talj peeuniary. \hid»: — pecuniary mulct 

imposed with desi^ to gather money, is 

not punishment. iiL 302:— except when. 

ibid. : — the loss of things honourable by 

nature, not punishment, ibid. 

the punishment of innocent subjects, is 

agamst the law of nature. iiL 304 : — of 

innocent men not subjects, if for the 

benefit of the commonwealth, is not 

against the law of nature. iiL 305. 

reward and punishment the nenres and 

tendons that more the limbs and joints 

of the commonwealth. iiL 307. 

is taken for an act of hostility, by men 

that know not the obligation of keeping 

faith. iiL 324. 

the impunity of great men, how it brings 

about the ruin of the commonwealu. 

iii. 333. 

the sererest punishments to be infiicted 

for the crimes most dangerous to the 

public. iiL 337. 

of actions the source of more harm than 

good, the natural punishment is what 

iiL 356 : — to the breaches of the law of 

nature is naturally consequent natural 

punishment iiL 357. 

to renounce the mercy of God, is not to 

oblige oneself to punishment iL 28. 

rishment arbitrary becomes definite 
^ the punishment of the first delin- 
quent ii. 180 : — to impose a greater, is 
against the law of nature. ibi£ 
a penalty, exprtu or impiied, is attached 
to erery law. iL 189: — where not ex- 
pressed, is arbitrary, ibid, 
u not a price, whereby may be purchased 
a license of breaking the law. iL 201 : — 
the punishment sufficed does not expiate 
the crime, ibid. 

the continuance of punishment after the 
day of judgment reconciled with the law 
of nature which forbids rerenge but for 
amendment iv. 116. 

the authority of defining punishment 
can belong to none other Uian the sotc- 
reign. vL 122. 
PiTBOATOBT — Tslcs of. iiL 109 : — never 
perhaps thought of by St PauL iiL 593. 
— an argument for, drawn from a text 
of his. iiL 596 : — the doctrine of, 
whence. iiL 616 :— built by the Church of 
Rome, wherefore, ibid.:— by some other 
Churches of this later a^ demolished, ib. 
is founded on the doctrine of the natural 
immortality of the soul. iiL 627. 
agreed by all, that in the world to come 
there shall be no purgatory. iiL 629: — 



neither the word, nor the thing /wiya/ory, 
in any text of Scripture. iiL 631. 
the doctrine of hell and purgatory main- 
tained b^ the Roman doctors by histories 
of apparitions and ghosts, and traditions 
callea the unwritten word of God. iiL 
686 :— helps to enrich the clergy. iiL 693. 
iL318. 

FusiLLAiaifiTT— desire of thinp;s that con- 
duce but little to our end. iii. 44. iL 52 : 
— and fear of things that are but of little 
hindrance, ibid. 79. 

sometimes the cause of the folly of many 
and great digressions in discourse. iiL 58. 
craft a sign of pusillanimity. iiL 60. ir. 52. 
is dishonourable. iiL 79: — disposes to 
irresolution, and to lose the fittest op- 
portunities of action, iii. 89. 
consists in what qualities. It. 52. 

Ptbrach— his quatrains, iv. 445. 

Ptm — his cabaL iv. 417:— one of the Jhe 
members. tL 383. 

Ptthaooras— and his followers, ir. 387-8. 
tL 98: — his doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls. tL 277: — his travels in 
Egypt. viL 74. 



QuAUTT— the distinction oi, in proposi- 
tions, what L 35. 

the causes of sensible qualities cannot 
be known, until we know the causes of 
sense. L 72: — sensible qualides are in 
the object but so many several motions, 
pressing our organs diversly. iiL 2: — 
and in us that are pressed, nothing but 
divers motions, ibid, 
effects attributed by the schools to oeewU 
qualities, iii. 680. 

QuAKBRS— their party in the civil war. vL 
167 : — one of toe brood hatched by the 
presbyterians. vL 333. 

QuANTiTT— cannot be remembered with- 
out sensible and present measures. L 13: 
—cannot be saia to be in time without 
the help of Sme and motitm. i. 26 : — nor in 
uioikm without lime and time, ibid.: — nor 
in force otherwise than by wuHom and 
toiuL ibid. 

the distinction ofqmamtify in propoeitionSy 
what L 34. 

no quanti^ so small but a less may be 
taken, how to be demonstrated. L 100. 
each of the three dimensions, if its 
limits be made known, is called ^[tumtU^, 
L 138. viL 193: — ^is that which is signi- 
fied by Uie word by which answer is 
made to the question, how wtmeh, L 138*9. 
iiL 679. viL 192. 
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definition of. L 139. yiL 193. 
is determined two ways, by sense, snd 
bj memory. L 139: — the former way 
called expotititm, ibid.:— the quantity er- 
po§ed, most be something rerocabfe to 
sense. L 140: — quantity determined by 
memory or comparison, nothing else but 
proportion of a dimension not exposed 
to another which is exposed, ibid. : — all 
quantity designed by motion, is called 
comimmal quantity, i. 141. 
analogical quantities, their comparison 
accoraing to magnitude. L 156>7. 
the angle of contact in a circle, is quan> 
tity, but heterogeneous to that of an 
angle simply so called, i. 196. 
wheresoever there is greater and less, 
there is quantity. L 197. vii. 193. 
the proportions of quantities are the 
same with those of their causes. L 264 : 
— quantities determinable from a know* 
ledge of their causes, i. 265. 
the equality and inequality of Quantities 
may be argued from motion ana time, as 
well as from congruence, i, 312: — two 
quantities, whether lines or figures, one 
curred the other straight, may be made 
congruous by motion, i. 312*13: — the 
equality or inequality of quantities may 
also be demonstrated by considerations 
of weight L 313: — also of powers of 
lines, by multiplication 8cc. ibid, 
all sensible qualities are but phantasms 
in the sentient, i. 391-2. 
is diyisible without limit, i. 446. 
everjTthing said to be greater or less, as 
it has more or less quantity. L 458. 
no possibility of reckoning quantities 
without words, iii. 23. 
is nothing but the determination of mat- 
ter, iii. 679. 

the only tubject of quantity is body. vii. 
195: — quantity may be considered in all 
the operations of nature, vii. 196. 
hamogeneoua qualities, what. vii. 198. 
in what sense an accident can have quan- 
tity, vii. 227: — such speech improper, 
but cannot be altered, ibid. : — the quan- 
tity of a proportion, what. vii. 298. 

Quarter — eiving quarter^ what iii. 189; 
— he that hath it, hath his life given only 
till further deliberation. iiL 190. 

Quiddity — entity &c., insignificant words 
of the school, iii. 19. 

Quixote— Don, his madness whence, iv.58. 



Rage — ^madness from excess of pride, iii. 

62. iv. 58. 
Rain — a sign of a cloud gone before, i. 14: 



— ^18 raised by the moon as well as the 
san. L 440: — the first rainbow was a mi- 
racle, why. iii. 428: — ^was a sign that 
there should be no more univenal de- 
struction of the earth hj water, ibid, 
the original cause of rain. viL 40, 1 13 : — 
is in greatest quantities, where, it^d. 
ibid. : — why it rains seldom, but snows 
often, on high mountains, vii 41. 

Ranoino — a certain coherence of concep- 
tions in the senses, iv. 15: — examples 
thereof, ibid. 

Rape — a greater crime than violation by 
flattery, iii. 295 : — of a marric»d, mater 
than of an unmarried woman, ibid. 

Rapper, Swapper — the elegancies of 
Bishop Bramhall. iv. 369. 

Rare — rarefaction of bodies, iii. 678-9 : — 
etmdeiued, is when there is in the same 
matter less quantity than before, rarefied, 
when there is more. iii. 679. 
rarum and dentum, what viL 115, 172, 
224, 385. 

Rashness — a rash action, not reasonably 
punishable unless voluntary, iv. 272. 

Ratio — the Latin name for an account <^ 
money, iii. 25 : — ratioanatio, accounting, 
ibid. : — thence ratio became extended 
to the faculty of reckoning in all things, 
ibid. 

raHo now is but oratio, for the most part 
iv. 25. — See Proportion. 

RAyAiLLAc — his murder of Henry iv of 
France, and punishment iv. 294. vi. 126. 

Reaction — action and reaction are in op- 
posite directions, i 348 : — reaction is but 
endeavour in the patient to restore itself, 
ibid. 

all sense is reaction, but everything that 
reacteth hath not sense, i. 393. 

Reason — all men can reason to some de- 
gree, and concerning some things. L 1 : 
— in a long series of reasons, wander out 
of the way for want of method, ibid, 
reasoning, or ratiocination, is computation^ 
L 366: — is nothing but addition or n6- 
traction. iii. 29: — how men reason in 
thought, without the use of words, i. 3-4. 
the foundation of all reasoning is this 
axiom, that of two contradictory names, 
one is the name of anything whatsoever, 
the other not i. 19. 

for true reasoning, practice more neces- 
sary than precept i. 54, 64. 
the work of reasoning, to know why or 
from what causes pro«ied the phantasms 
of sense and imagination, i. 66. 
all true reasoning from true principles 
produces science, i. 86: — is true demon- 
stration, ibid.: — if the world, all hut one 
man, were annihilated, what would re- 
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main for that man to reason about i. 

91-2. 

in reasoning heed should be taken of 

words, which besides their ordinary sig^- 

nitication, have a signification of the 

pissions of the speaker, iii. 29 : — treason- 

ug by words, conceiving the conse> 

aaence of the names of all the parts to 
le name of the whole, or from the name 
of the whole and one part to the name 
of the other part. ibid. : — in what matter 
soever there is place for addition and 
subtraction, there is place for reason, iii. 
30, 33: — the definition of, adding and 
subtracting the consequences of general 
names, agreed on for marking and sig- 
nifying our thouf^hts. iii. 30. 
all controversies in, must be decided by 
an arbitrator, iii. 31 : — to seek to have 
things determined by no other reason 
than one's own, as intolerable as in play 
to use for trump on every oocasion that 
suit whereof one has most in one's 
hand. ibid. 

the want of right reason bewrayed by the 
claim made to it. iiL 31. 
its use and end. iii. 31. 
in reasoning in words of general signifi- 
cation, a false inference is hot error, but 
absurdity, iii. 32. 

is not bom with us. iiL 35. iL pref. : — 
but gotten by industry, first in apt im- 
posing of names, and next in a good and 
orderly method, iii. 35: — serves the most 
part of men to little use in common life. 
UL 36. 

reason, the pace at which the human 
mind should travel, iii. 36. 
is the only acquired wit. iiL 61. 
men set themselves against reason, as 
often as reason is against them. iiL 91. 
iv. ep. ded. 

a precept of reason containing the fun- 
damental law, and the first right, of na- 
ture, iii. 117. 

the laws of nature are dictates of reason. 
iiL 147, 513w ii. 13, 16, 44, 50. 
the judgment of what is reasonable in 
customs, belongs to the sovereign, iii.253. 
defect of reasoning, is erroneous opinion. 
iiL 279. 

three ways in which men are prone to 
violate the laws from defect in reasoning. 
iiL 281-2. 

the teaching of unlearned divines, that 
sanctity and natural reason cannot stand 
together, iii. 312. 

that a body may be in many places at 
one and the same time, against reason. 
UL 326. 
right reaaoBy one of the three heunngs 



of the word of Ood. iii. 345: — in his 
natural kingdom, men are governed by 
the natural dictates of ri^ht reason, ibid, 
natural reason, the principles of natural 
science. iiL 354. 

our natural reason is the undoubted 
word of Grod. iiL 359: — ^is the talent 
given us to ne^^tiate till the coming 
again of our Saviour, ibid, 
revelation may be of things above, but 
of nothing contrary to reason, iii. 106: 
— there be man^ things in God's word 
above, but nothing contrary to reason. 
iiL 360: — reason and opinion, not in 
our power to change, ibid, 
serves only to convince the truth, not of 
fact, but of consequence, iii. 368. 
its dictates are laws eternal, iii. 378. 
the constant signification of words the 
foundation of all true reasoning. iiL 380. 
nothing produced by right reasoning but 
general, eternal, and immutable truth. 
iiL 664:— the natural plants of human 
reason are like the plants of com and 
wine dispersed in the fields and woods, 
before men knew their virtues, iii. 665. 
reason and elo<|uence, may stand very 
well together, iiu 702 : — wilhout power- 
ful eloquence, the effect of reason but 
little, iii. 701. 

its clue begins in the dark, but leads us 
by the hand into clear light ii. ded. 
to children and those that want reason, 
is unknown the virtue of faith and cove- 
nants, ii. 2, n.: — cannot enter into so 
ciety, why. ibid. 

what is not contrary to reason, is done 
justly ^d with right, ii. 8, 15: — those ac- 
tions only wrong, which are repugnant 
to right reason. iL 1.5. 
tme reason is a law. ii. 16: — is no less a 
part of human nature, than the other 
mental faculties, ibid. iv. 87: — is the 
same in all men. iv. 87. 
right reason, in the state of nature, means 
what iL 16, n.: — ^in a commonwealth, is 
the civil law. ibid.: — all breach of the 
law of nature consists in false reasoning, 
how. ibid. 

to do anything tending to the injury of 
the reasoning faculty, is against the law 
of nature. iL 44. 

never changes her end, peace and de- 
fence. iL 47 : — nor the means to that end, 
those virtues implied in the law of na- 
ture, ibid. 

is given by God to every man for the 
rule of his actions. iL 51 : — to be a light 
unto him. iv. 116: — that the law of God 
is seated in right reason, confirmed by 
Scriptnre. iL 51.^ 
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the decision whether a man reasons 
rightly, belongs to the commonwealth. 
iL 269. 

things which exceed human reason, made 
more difficult by explication, ii. 305. 
reasoning is the making of syllogisms. 
iv. 24 :— a conclusion b according to rea- 
son, or against reason, when, ibid: — ^is 
the means of multiplying one untruth by 
another, iv. 25. 

right reason, not to be found in rerym 
naiura. iy. 225: — what men commonly 
mean by right reason, is their own rea- 
son, ibid. : — the want of right reason is 
supplied by the reason of the sovereign. 

men reason not but in words of universal 
signification, v. 197. 

Rebellion — is but war renewed, iii. 305. 
men disposed to rebel, on the resumption 
by the sovereign of powers, the exercise 
whereof has been for a time laid by. iii. 
309. 

one of the most frequent causes of rebel- 
lion against monarchy, the reading of 
the Greek and Roman authors, iii. 314. 
the proceedings of popular and ambitious 
men, plain rebellion. iiL 321: — all re- 
sistance to the essential rights of sove- 
reignty, is rebellion. iiL 323-4. 
is naturally punished with slaughtor, 
why. iiL 357. 

may be lawfully suppressed without ex- 
press law or commission, in expectation 
of subsequent ratification. iiL 708-9. 
the body and limbs of rebellion, iv. 209: 
— no long or dangerous rebellion, that 
has not some overgrown city jpth an 
army or two in its heWy to foment it. vL 
320: — ^the impolicy of princes in favour- 
ing one another's rebels, vi. 343. 

Redemption — is supposed by salvation, iii. 
456:— our redemption by Christ was a 
satisfaction for sin, in what sense, iii. 457 : 
— is in Scripture called a §aerijiee and ob- 
lation, ibid. : — but sometimes & price, ibid, 
our redemption wrought by Christ's sa- 
crifice at his first coming, iiu 475. 
a redeemer promised by God to Adam 
and such of his seed as should trust and 
repent IiL 626: — but not to such as 
should die in their sins. ibid. 

REFLEcnoN^^mgles of incidence and re/Zec- 
tion, supposed to be equal, i. 274 : — the 
knowledge of the real fact depends on 
natural causes, ibid. : — angles of incidence 
and reflection, what L 275. 
parallel lines reflected from another 
straight line, are also parallel. L 275: — 
if the straight line^ reflected by two 
straight lines drawn from a point to ano- 



ther straight line be prodooed on the 
other side of that line, they will meet at 
an angle equal to the angle made by the 
lines of incidence, ibid.: — two straight 
lines drawn from two points without a 
circle from the same parts, will be reflect- 
ed from the circumference, if they meet 
within the circle, at an angle double to 
that made by two straight unes from the 
centre to the points of incidence, i. 276 : 
— if the lines be drawn from the tame 
point without the circle, they will be re- 
flected at an angle double to that made 
by two straijB^ht lines from the centre to 
the points of incidence, together with Uie 
angle made by the incident lines them- 
selves, i. 278: — straight lines from Uio 
same point falling upon the concave part 
of the circumference of a circle, how tnev 
are reflected. L 279 : — two unequal chorda 
cutting each other, and not having the 
centre of the circle between them, the 
reflected line of no other chord passing 
through the point of intersection of the 
two former chords, will pass through the 
point of intersection of tneir two reflect- 
ed lines. L 280: — to draw two straigfit 
lines to two points in the circumference 
of a circle, whose reflected lines may 
make a given angle, i. 283 : — ^if a straight 
line cut a circle and the radius, so that 
that part of it intercepted between the 
circumference and the radius be equal to 
that part of the radius intercepted be- 
tween the point of intersection and Uie 
centre of the circle, its line of reflection 
will be parallel to the radius. L 285: — 
two straight lines from a point within a 
circle to the circumference, will be re • 
fleeted at an angle equal to a third of the 
angle of incidence. L 286. 
a oody^ impinging upon another body in 
a straight line, but not penetrating it, 
will be reflected at an angle equal to the 
angle of incidence. L 384: — ^if the body 
be considered as a point, whether the re- 
flecting superficies DC straight or curved, 
is all one. L 385 :— if endeavour be propa- 
gated from any point to the concave su- 
perficies of a spherical body, the reflected 
line will make with the circumference of 
a great circle an angle equal to that of 
incidence, ibid.:— reflection of sunbeams 
and of sound in bodies elliptica] and pa- 
rabolical. L 494. 

of the difierenoe in the reflection of light 
and other bodies. viL 51-2 : — how reflec- 
tion differs from recoiling. viL 53. 
Refbactiom — the line of. i. 338, 374. 
what is refraction. L 374 : — the point of, 
what i. 375: — the refracting superficies. 
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what ibid. : — the angle of refractioii, and 
of inclination, what ibid, 
in perpendicular motion, no refraction. L 
376. Yii 54 : — ^in motion out of a thinner 
into a thicker medium, the angle refrac- 
ted is greater than the angle of inclina- 
tion, i. 376. viL 55. 

endeavour tending every way is so re- 
fracted, that the sine of the angle of re- 
fraction is to the sine of the angle of 
inclination, as the density of the first 
medium to that of the second reciprocally 
taken. L 378. 

the sine of the refracted angle of one 
inclination is to the sine of the angle of 
another inclination, as the sines of the 
angles of inclination reciprocally taken, 
i. 381-2. 

if two lines of incidence of equal inclina- 
tion, be in different mediums, the sine of 
their angle of inclination will be a mean 
proportional between the two sines of 
their refracted angles. L 382 : — if the angle 
of inclination be semirect, and the line 
of inclination in the thicker medium, and 
the densities be as the diagonal to the 
side of a square, and the separating su- 
perficies be plane, the refracted line will 
be in that superficies, i. 383. 
the cause of refiracdon. vii. 172-5: — the 
sines of the angle of refraction are as the 
sines of the angles of inclination, vii. 175. 

Regicide — the Latin writers say not regi' 
cide, but tyrannicide, iii. 315. 

Reoiomontanvb — takes what for the arc 
of a spherical angle. viL 162. 

Rkgnum sacerdotale — the Latin trans- 
lation of the Covenant of God with Mo- 
ses, iii. 399. 

Rehoboam — an idolater, iii 473 : — ^the re- 
volt from him of ten tribes to Jeroboam, 
iii. 474: — ^in his time, probably, the first 
loss of the volume of the lam. id. 516. 

Reign — to rdgn is properly^ to govern by 
commands, and by promise w rewards 
and threats of punishments, iii 344. 

RKiJLTioif— of bodies, what L 133 :— of the 
antecedent to the consequent, according 
to magnitude, called the prcportum of the 
one to the other, ibid. : — ^is an accident 
differing, not from all the other accidents 
of the relative, but from that by which 
the comparison is made. L 135:— the 
causes or the accidents in relatives, are 
the causes of UheneUf umKk euen , eqmMlity, 
and tnequtUity. ibid. 

Reugiom — to distinguish between the 
rules of religion, aM the rules of philo- 
sophy, the ^st exorcism against Empn- 
sa. L ep. ded. 
from ^[nonuioe of how to distlnginsh 
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dreams from sense arose the greatest 
port of the Gentile religion, iii. 9. 
I witchcraft nearer to a new religion than 
to a craft iii. 9. 

is fear of power invisible, feigned by the 
mind. iii. 45: — or imagined from tales 
publicly allowed, ibid. : — when the power 
imagined is truly such as we imagine, 
true religion, ibii 

the natural seed of, is fear of things in- 
visible, iii. 92,105: — this seed, how nour- 
ished, dressed, and formed into laws. iii. 
93 : — and used to govern men. ibid. : — no 
sign or fruit of rengion, but in man only, 
iii. 94:— the seed m man only, ibid.: — 
consists of what four things, iii. 98:— the 
ceremonies of, varied by the different 
fancies, judgments, and passions of men. 
ibid. : — the seeds of, have received cul- 
ture from two sorts of men. ibid.:^one, 
according to their own invention, the 
other by command of God. iii. 99. 
part of the duty required by earthly kings 
of their subjects, taught by the religion 
of what men. iii 99. 

the precepts of religion give^i by the 
Gentile lawgivers, represented by them 
as the dictates of some god, or that the^ 
themselves were more than mortals, iii. 
103. 

all religions tolerated at Rome. iii. 104: 
— save those inconsistent with their own 
civil government ibid, 
the seeds of religion can never be abo- 
lished out of human nature. iiL 105: — 
new religions may Again be made to 
spring out of them, ibid: — all religion 
foun£d upon the faith of the multitude 
in some person believed to be wise, well 
disposed to them, and one to whom GkNl 
declares his will supematurally. ibid. : — 
comes to be suspected, when and fh>m 
what cause, iii 106: — the reputation of 
wisdom in the founders or upholders of 
religion, how taken away, ibid.: — ^the au- 
thors of religion discremted in the repu- 
tation of sincerity, how. ibid.: — in the 
reputation of love, how. iii. 107. 
points of religion added to a religion al- 
ready proved by miracles and received, 
must also be proved by miracles, iii 107. 
all changes in, may be attributed to one 
and the same cause, unpleasing priests, 
iii. 109. 

fear of power invisible, is in every man 
his own religion, iii. 129 : — has place be- 
fore civil society, ibid, 
the dissenters about liberty in religton, 
one of the causes of the civil war in Eng- 
land, iii. 168. 
all states punish those that set np any 
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religion by them forbidden. iiL 275 : — ^to 
attempt to persuade the people of any 
comitry to receive a new rehgion, is a 
crime, why. iii. 279-80. 
true religion, till the coming again of our 
Saviour, to be purchased by the use of 
our natural reason, iii. 360. 
the myteries of reli^on are like whole- 
some pills for the sick. iii. 360: — swal- 
lowed whole, have virtue to cure, chewed 
are cast up again, ibid, 
opinions, if true, cannot be contrary to 
true religion, iii. 687 : — if contrary to the 
religion established, should be silenced 
by the laws civil, iii. 688. 
no wars so fierce as between those of the 
same religion, ii. 7. 

religion and the external worship of God 
was ordered amongst the Gentiles by 
their civil laws. iv. 171. 
the controversies about religion are alto- 
gether about points unnecessary to sal- 
vation, iv. 180:— all our religion is con- 
tained in the Scripture and the Book of 
Comnum Prayer, iv. 300. 
true religion consists in obedience to 
Christ's lieutenants, and giving to God 
such honour as they shall ordain, v. 436. 
ought to be in every country, not an art, 
but a law indisputable, vi. 217, 221, 276: 
— ^has long been, and is now taken for 
the same thing with divinity, vi. 235: — 
the divinity of the Clergy of England is, 
with what exception, the true religion. 
vL 282-3. 
is not philosophy, but law. vii. 5. 

Hemembering— to perceive that one has 
perceived, is to remember, i. 389: — re- 
membering, or reconning of our former 
actions, iii. 14: — by the Latins called 
reminUcentia. ibid. 

remembrance is the notice we take of 
our conceptions, iv, 12: — may be called 
a nxth tense, but intemaL ibid. : — to re- 
member, is what. iv. 13: — remembrance 
is more or less, as we find more or less 
obscurity, ibid.: — may be called, the 
muting ofparU, ibid. 

Reminiscence — what iv. 16. 

Remonstrance — the Remonstrance on the 
state of the Kingdom^ vi, 265-72. 

Repentance — see Penitence. 

Reprobate — no promise to them in the 
Scriptures of an eternal life. iii. 450: — 
Uie nre prepared for them, in what sense 
everlasting, ib. : — their second death, iii.45 1 . 
their estate after the resurrection, what, 
iii. 450. 

shall perish in the day of judgment iii. 
597. 
texts of the New Testament seeming to 



attribute immortality to the wicked, iii. 
624-7. 

. shall all rise to judgment iii. 624, 625 : 
— but no text to prove that their life 
shall be eternal, iii. 625 : — shall be in the 
estate of Adam after his sin committed, 
iii. 625. 

die in their sins. iii. 626. 
no text to contradict, that they may 
after the resurrection live and engender 
perpetually as they did before. iiL 626: 
— their immortality shall be of the hmd, 
not of the persons of men. iii. 627 : — to 
them remaineth a secomi and eternal death, 
iii. 627 : — between their resurrection and 
it, is a time of punishment and torment 
ibid. : — which by the succession of sinners 
shall be eternal, ibid, 
the reprobate shall be body and soul 
destroyed in everlasting fire. iv. 358. 

Republicans — their first appearance in 
parliament, and who they were. vi. 197: 
— their intrigues with the Scots, vi. 199- 
201. 

Reputation — of power, is power. iiL 74: 
— of love of a man*s country, likewise, 
ibid. : — also of any quality that makes a 
man beloved or feared of many. iii. 75 : 
— of prudence in the conduct of peace or 
war, is power, ibid. 

Resistance — the endeavour of one body 
moved wholly or in part contrary to the 
endeavour of another body in motion, 
which touches it L 211, 391: — taking 
away of resistance no cause of motion, i. 
213: — the resisting body works only 
upon that part of the movent which it 
touches. L 217. 

Resolution— timely, why honourable, iii. 
79 : — the want of,whydishonourable.ibid. 
to resolve, is after deliberation to will.v. 34. 

Respice finem— the precept of one of the 
seven wise men. iii. 13: — its meaning, 
ibid, : — now worn out ibid. 

Rest — to be at rest, what. L 110, 204: — 
that which is at rest, will continue to be 
at rest till moved by some external body. 
L 115,205,334,344. 
cannot be the cause of anything. L 126, 
213,425. 

the desire of, whether it be not some 
other motion. iiL 4. 

Restore — a body pressed and not wholly 
moved is said to restore itself, when. i. 
211: — the cause of restitution, is some 
motion of the internal parts. L 344, 478 : 
— proceeds not from removing the force 
of compression, ibid. 

Resurrection — ^in the resurrection, men 
shaU be permanent, and not incorporeal. 
iiL 393: — ^in it no generation, and there- 
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fore no marriage, iii. 440: — the Christian 
that has recoTered eternal life by Christ's 
passion, shall remain dead till the resur- 
rection, iii. 441: — the heavens shall be 
no more. iiL 443 : — where men shall re- 
main till the resurrection, iii. 445 : — the 
Scriptures clear for an universal resur- 
rection. iiL 450 : — the bodies of the 
faithful after the resurrection shall be 
spiritual and eternal, iii, 460, 578, 625. 
was testified by the Apostles. iiL 488. 
the time between the ascension and the 
resurrection, why called a regenenOian, 
iii. 490. 

after it there shall be at all no wicked 
men, but the elect shall live on earth, 
iv. 359. 

Revelation — the want of supernatural 
revelation, detected by enjoining a belief 
in things contradictory, iii. 106: — may 
be of thmgs above, but of nothing against 
natural reason, ibid. 360. 
Uie revelation of one man cannot be cer- 
tainly known to another man without a 
particular revelation to himself, why. iiL 
273: — by natural reason, he can have no 
more than a belief, ibid. 

Retenoe — the excessive desire of, when 
habitual, hurteth the organs, and bo- 
comes rage. iii. 62. 

without respect to profit to come, against 
the law of nature. liL 140. iL 37. iv. 100. 
most men vriU hazard their life rather 
than not be revenged, iii. 140: — private 
revenge is not punishment, why. iii. 298 : 
— aims not at death, but at triumph and 
subjection, iv. 43: — all revenge belongs 
to God. vL 142. 

Reyenoefitlness — desire by doing hurt 
to another to make him condemn some 
fact of his own. iiL 44. iv. 43. 
the language of, is optative, iii. 50. 

Reyenue — ^men erieved with payments to 
the public, discharge their anger on the 
collectors of the revenue, iii. 92. 
of the king's revenue in ancient times. 
vL 154-7. 

Reverence — a conception concerning an- 
other, that he has the power, but not 
the will to hurt us. iv. 40. 

Reward — and punishment, the nerves of 
the great Leviathan. iiL introd. 307. 
endeavour is to be nourished and kept 
up by the vigour of reward, iii. 89. 
is either of giji or contract iii. 305: — 
benefits bestowed b^ the sovereign on a 
subject for fear of his power to hurt the 
commonwealth, are not rewards, but 
sacrifices. iiL 306. 

rewards are well applied by the sove- 
reign of a commonwealth, when. iii. 338. 



Rhetoric — ^its goddess, is impudence, vi. 
250. 

Riches— serve men for a looking-glass, 
wherein to contemplate their own wis- 
dom, i. ep. to Reader, 
the strength of the great Leviathan. iiL 
introd. 

joined with liberality, are power. iiL 74: 
— without liberality, not so. ibid. : — 
pose men to envy, as to a prey. ibid, 
are honourable, why. iiL 79. iv. 39:- 
gotten by industry, and kept by fru- 
gality, ii. 159. 

Right — a certain rule and measure of 
right, as yet established by no man. L9: 
— the doctrine of right and wrong, why 
perpetually disputed both by the pen 
and the sword. liL 91. 
to lay down a right, what iii. 118.ii. 17. 
iv. 88 : — conferreth no new right on an- 
other man. iiL 118. iv. 88. iL 18. 
the efiect redounding to one man by the 
defect of right of another, is but so much 
diminution of impediment to the use of 
his own original right, iii. 118. 
how renounced, iii. 118. ii. 17. iv. 88: — 
transferred how. iiL 119. ii. 17. iv. 88. 
the consideration for renunciation or 
transfer, what iiL 119-20. 
rights inalienable, the right of defence 
of life and limb. iiL 120, 127, 128, 141, 
208, 279,285,288,297. iL 39, 68. iv. 103. 
the motive and end of renouncing and 
transferring rights, what iii. 120 : — the 
mutual transfer of right, is contract iii. 
120. ii. 20. iv. 90: — the difference be- 
tween the transfer of right to a thing, 
and transfer of the thing itself, iii. 120: 
— transfer of, without consideration, is 
gift, freegift, or grace. iiL 121. iL 19: — 
may be transferred by words of the 
future, if there be also other signs of the 
will iiL 122. ii. 19. iv. 89: — the transfer 
of the right, transfers the means of en- 
joying it iiL 125:— none transferred 
without preceding covenant iii. 130. 
all things without which a man cannot 
live, or live well, are right inalienable. 
iiL 141. iL 39. iv. 103. 
whoever has right to the end, has right 
to the means. iiL 163, 166. iL 9. iv. 83. 
the right of nature, the natural liberty 
of man, may by the civil law be abridged, 
iii. 254. 

the knowledge of right and wrong no man 
pretends to without long study, iii. 282. 
no man supposed to have given any right 
to another to lay violent hands on ma 
person, iii. 297. 

to pretend a ri^ht of nature to preserve 
oneself, and a nght of nature to destroy 
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one's preserver, is a contradiction, iii. 
703. 

is the liberty of using the natural facul- 
ties according to ri^ht reason, ii. 9, 15. 
iv. 83: — the toundauon of natural right, 
aelf'COHMervix^m, ibid, 
the right of all men to all tJungs, is un- 
profitable, ii. 1 1 : — ^is no better than no 
right at all. ibid. iv. 84, 164. 
that the conreyance of right consists 
merely in not resisting, appears how. ii. 
17. iy. 88: — acquisition of right, in the 
state of nature, is only acquisition of 
freedom from molestation in enjoyment, 
ii. 18. It. 88: — to the conveyance of, is 
necessary the will both of grantor and 
acceptor, ii. 18. iv. 88 : — woms of trans- 
fer, must relate to the present or past, 
ii. 18. iv. 89: — but in covenant, may be 
defuturo, iL 20. 

/ wiU give jfou right to command what you 
will, and / will do whatsoever you command, 
the difference between the two. ii 82. 
law and right, how they differ. iL 186. 
all right is from nature or contract, iL 206. 
to transfer one's power and strength to 
another, is no more than to relinquish 
one's right of resisting, iv. 123. 

Righteousness — ^is but the will of giving 
every one his own. iiL 586. vL 243: — 
obedience why so called, ibid. : — rigiUeous- 
neu by God, is whaL iv. 186: — is used 
by divines in their sermons instead of 
justice, vi. 243. 

righteous and unrighteous man, what. 
iiL 136: — the righteous man loses not 
his title by one or a few unjust actions, 
ibid; — nor the unrighteous man, by ac- 
tions done by fear. ibid. 

RiPON— treaty of vL 207. 

River— -the heads of rivers, why hardly 
to be deduced from any cause other than 
rain or melted snow. i. 485. viL 114: — 
no spring ever found, where the water 
flowing to it was not at least as far from 
the centre of the earth as the spring it- 
self. L 484. viL 114. 

Robber — ^robberies are injuries done to 
the person of the commonwealth, iii. 
137 ; — robbery by terror, a greater crime 
than by clandestine surrepUon. iiL 295 : 
— robbery in ancient times reckoned 
just and honourable. iL 177: — was war 
waged with small forces, ibid:— is dis- 
tinguished from theft, how. vi. 91. 

RoBKRVAL — his demonstration of the pro- 
position of the spiral line equal to a 
parabolical line, mentioned by Morsenne 
m his Hydraulica. vii. 343 : — whether he 
wrote a paper on the spiral, charging 
Uobbes with plagiarism. viL 361, 380: 



—claims Wallis' invention delivered in 
his Ariihmetica Jnfinitorum, viL 362, 
380. 
Rome — the question of the value of a Ro- 
man penny in a discourse of the dvil 
war of England. iiL 12. 
divers of great authority and gravity 
amongst the Romans, open deriders of 
what was written in their poets of the 
pains and pleasures after this life. iiL 
104:-:— but tnat belief always more cher- 
ished than the contrary, ibid. : — any reli- 
gion whatsoever tolerated in Rome itself, 
ibid.: — unless inconsistent with their 
civil government, ibid, 
the religion of the Church of Rome, 
abolished in England and parts of Christ- 
endom partly through the corrupt lives 
of the Clergy, iii. 108: — the consequence 
of many points of faith declared neces- 
sary to salvation, manifestly to the ad- 
vantage of the pope. iiL 108-9 : — as, that 
the legitimacy of princes must be judged 
by the authority of Rome. iiL 109. 
the people of Rome not supposed by any 
man to have made a covenant witn the 
Roman people, to hold the sovereignty 
on condition, iii. 162. 
the laws of Rome, why now oaUed the 
civil law, iii. 165. 

the Roman people governed Judsea, how. 
iiL 179. 

the Roman emperors declared who should 
be their heir. liL 182. 
the policy of the Roman people in Uieir 

fovemment of the many nations sub- 
ued by them. iiL 184. vL 205. 
the Romans taught to hate monarchy, 
by whom. iiL 202. iL dedic 
their colonies, provinces or parts of the 
Roman commonwealth. iiL 240. 
the decrees of the whole people of Rome, 
resemble the acts of parUament in Eng- 
land, iii. 270: — of the common people, 
resemble the orders of the House of 
Commons, ibid. : — the Senatus-contulta, 
resemble the acts of the privy counciL 
ibid. : — the edicts of the prsetors, the de- 
cisions of the chief justices, ibid. : — the 
stylo of the ancient Roman common- 
wealth, what iiL 310: — neither senate 
nor people pretended to the whole so- 
vereign power, ibid. 

the Romans held the true cause of grief 
arising from contumely to consist in the 
pusillanimity of him that is offended by 
It. iii. 295. 

the reading of their authors, a most fre- 
quent cause of rebellion against monar- 
cny. iii 314: — not to be read by those 
unprovided of the antidote of solid rea- 
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son. ibid.: — their grett Droeperi^ ima- 
gined bj young men to have proceeded 
not from the emulation of particokr 
men, but from the virtue of their popu- 
lar form of government, iii 315: — their 
authors make it lawful and laudable to 
kill kings, iii 315. tL 193: — ^fiivonr the 
opinion, that in a popular commonwealth 
the subjects enjoy liberty, but in a mo- 
narchy are all slarea. ibid, ibid.:— ought 
not to be allowed to be read without 
their venom removed by discreet mas- 
ters, ibid.: — the nature of the moral 
learning of Rome and Athens, iii. 357. 
the Roman Church, its worship of saints 
and images. iiL 656-8. 
the papacy, the ghost of the Roman em- 
pire sitting crowned upon the grave 
thereof, iii. 697-8. 

the spirit of Rome, exorcised by Henry 
and Elisabeth, now walking through the 
dry places of China, Japan, and ue In- 
dies, iii. 700. 

the Roman used to sa^ they had paeified, 
that is amgtiend a pronnoe, when, iii.705. 
the Roman people, a bealst of prey. iL 
dedic : — preferred the provinces to be 
denizens of Rome, with what view. ibid. : 
— their most eminent actions indebted 
for their praise not to the reojon, but the 
greatmeia of them. ii. ded. 
marriage by their law was dissoluble. iL 
88, n. 

deprived Fabius of his dictator8hip.ii.l04. 
those that by liberal gifts sought popu- 
larity, put to death at Rome. ii. 134. 
how they lived upon the spoils of other 
people, u. 177. 

Orbem jam toium victor Rowummg kahAat, 
11. 279. 

its sovereign power was demoeraof, with 
an aristocratic council, and occasionally 
a subordinate monarch, such as their 
dictator &c. iv. 135. 

in Rome, nothing so obnoxious to the 
power of others as children, iv. 158: — 
their Others, as well as the state, had 
power of life and death, ibid, 
was a commonwealth apt to dissolution, 
why. iv. 169. 

the story of the Roman, who of two com- 
petitors said, one had the better reason, 
out the other must have the office, iv. 269. 
the Romans overcame other nations not 
by their piety, but by injustice and 
cruelty, iv. 288. 

the Roman emperor used to take cogni- 
zance of appeals from the pictors. vi 
56 : — ceased to do so, why. ibid, 
the Roman Church, its morals what vi. 
221-2. 



Romulus— the first that was ever canonised 
at Rome. iii. 660: — the oath of Julius 
Proclus, that he was told by him that he 
was in heaven and there called Qtarnau, 
ibid. 

RosETTi — ^resident, firom the pope, with 
the Queen. vL 239. 

RossE — his learning, what. iv. 237: — an 
enemy of Hobbes. ibid. 

RouNDWAT DOWN — battle of. vL 320. 

RUDOLPHINE NUMBERS — ^L 293. 

Rump — set up by the parliament, obeyed 
not out of duty, but fear. iv. 407 : — ^what 
part of the lA>ng Parliament so called, 
vi. 356: — ^is in possession, as they think, 
of the supreme power, and the army 
their servant. vL 359 : — their government 
an oligarchy, ibid. :— maintains the exda- 
sion of the secluded members, vi. 360: — 
constitute a council of state, ibid. : — takes 
the name of FarliaatenL ibid.: — also the 
title of Custodea LibertatU AngluB, vi 361 : 
— ^its proceedings . vi. 36 1 -5 : — try in vain 
to appease the Scots. vL 365: — send to 
the relief of Ireland, vi 365-6:— declare 
England to be a commonwealth and f^iee 
state, vi 369:— divide the estates of the 
royalists amongst themselves, ibid.: — 
enact the Engagemtmt, and banish the 
royalists firom London, ibid. : — vote li- 
berty of conscience to the sectaries, vi 
375 : — ^pull down the king^s statue in the 
Exchange, ibid.: — resolve on the onion 
of Scotland and England, vi 378:^^md 
enact it. vi. 380: — send ambassadors to 
the Hag^e. ibid.: — their demands of the 
Dutch, vi 381 : — subdue Scilly and Man, 
and other isbmds. vi 382 :— h6x a term 
for their sitting, vi 388: — ^is turned oat 
by Cromwell, ibid.: — ^restored by the 
army, vi 407 : — ^is the Imdepemdmt nction 
of the Lon^ Parliament vi 408 : — turned 
out of their house by Lambert vi 41 1 : 
— restored again, vi 414:— caUs Monk 
up to London, ibid. 

Rupert — Prince, his character, vi 303:^ 
takes Cirencester, vi 3 1 5 : — and Krming- 
ham and Bristol vi 320: — relieves New- 
ark, vi 322:— and York. vi. 324: — ^loaes 
the battle of Marston Moor. ibid. 



Sabbath— called God's hohf day, why. iii 
404 : — ^instituted in memorial of the six 
days' creation, ii 235. 

Sacerdotal — a $acerdolal kimgthm, in the 
covenant of God with Moses, how trans- 
lated in the Latin, iii. 399: — translated 
by some a kingdom ofpriestB, ^^J(* ^ ^^^^ 
settled in Aaron and his heir8Ju.463366. 
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aacerdotei, that is taerificen, iii 692 : — 
was the title of the civil sorereign 
amongst the Jews when God was their 
king. ibid. 

the sacerdotal kingdom, from the death 
of Joshua, was without power, but was 
by right in the high-priest till the time 
of SauL IL 242-4: — was renewed after 
the return from the CaptiTitj. ii. 248 : — 
was instituted by Moses. iL 258. 

Sacrah£NT — a separation of some visible 
thing from common use. iii. 406: — and 
consecration of it to God's service, ibid. : 
— ^for a sign or in commemoration of our 
admission into his kingdom, ibid. 483. 
It. 342 : — of admission, the sacraments 
but once to be used. iii. 406 :— of com- 
memoration, oftentimes, ibid.:— of the 
Old Testament, the sacraments what iii. 
406, 483 :— of the New^ what ibid. ibid, 
of the Lord*s supper an imitation of the 
Paschal Lamb. m. 484. 
the two sacraments, and the graces of 
Crod's spirit, are the Trinity of vritnesses 
on earth, iii. 488. 

where, for administering the sacraments, 
the necessity shall be esteemed for a 
sufficient mission, iii. 685. 

Sacred — that which is made holy by men, 
and given to God for his public service 
only. iii. 405. 

Sacrifice — and oblations, are signs of 
honour, if of the best iii 353. ii. 218 :— 
that they be of the best, in divine wor- 
ship, a dictate of natural reason, iii. 354 : 
— obedience more acceptable to God, 
than sacrifice, iii. 355. ii. 218. 

Sadducees — believed not that there were 
any spirits, iii. 67-8, 389. 

Sagacity — discourse of the mind governed 
by design, by the Latins called tagadttu^ 
aokrtia. iii 14. iv. 15-16. 

Saints — for their ascension into heaven, 
no probable text in Scripture, iii. 455 : 
— tne invocation of. iii. 636 : — their bo- 
dies shall be spiritual, iii 644 : — the wor- 
ship of by the Roman Church, not al- 
lowed by the word of God. iii. 656-^ : — 
are beheved by ignorant people* to be 
either in the image, or the image itself. 
iii 658 : — their canonization, a relic of 
gentilism. iii. 660 : — the leeends of their 
lives, for what purpose uleged by the 
Roman doctors, iii. 686. 

Sallust— his character of Catiline, ii. 161. 
iv. 209 : — separates witdom from eloquence^ 
why. ibid. ibid. 

Saiji A8IU8 — a presbyterian. his book 
against the muraer of the king, vi 368 : 
— its character, ibid. 

Salt-— consists of small bubbles containing 



water and air. i. 464 : — ^the cause of its 
whiteness, what ibid, 
incantation practised by the Romish 
priests in the benediction of the salt in 
Daptism. iii. 612. 

Salos populi— the business of the g^at 
LEyiATHAM . iii intro. 322 : — ^by it meant 
not conservation only, but other con- 
tentments of life, ibid : — was the pre- 
tence of the Long Parliament vi 389 : 
— and of Cromwell, ibid. 

Salvation — in Scripture, comprehends 
the joys of life eternal, iii 451 : — to b« 
•tweti, IS what ibid. :— remission of sin, 
and salvation, is in the Scripture the 
same thing, iii. 451, 453. 
^at difficulty concerning the place of. 
iii 452 : — must be in the kingdom of 
heaven, ibid. : — seemeth it shomd be on 
earth, why. ibid. 453, 455. 
its state described by Isaiah, iii. 452-3. 
the salvation of the Gentiles shall pro« 
ceed from Jerusalem, iii. 453, 454. 
supposcth redemption, iii. 456. 
what is necessary to salvaUon. iii. 558. 
vi. 230: — the necessity for distinguish* 
ing between what is and what is not ne- 
cessary to salvation, to those that would 
avoid punishment in this world for dis- 
obedience to their sovereign, or in the 
next for disobedience to God. iii. 585. ii 
299 : — all that is necessary to salvation 
contained in faith in Cftrist^ and obedience 
to the lawt, iii. 585, 598, 599, 600. ii. 300: 
— what ore the points of faith necessary 
to salvation, iii. 587. 

the one article necessary to salvation, 
Jesut is Chritt, iii 590, 593, 594, 596, 598. 
iv. 176, 183. 

if all points of doctrine now taught were 
necessary to salvation, nothing in the 
world so hard as to be a Christian, iii.592. 
no man can be saved by the justice of his 
works, iii. 599. 

to follow the reason of any other man, or 
of the most voices of any other men, is 
little better than to venture his salvation 
at cross and pile, iii 696. 
justice, of all things the most necessary 
to salvation, ii. 155: — it, and civil obe- 
dience, and observation of all the laws 
of nature, one of the means to salvation, 
ii. 269 : — to attain it we are obliged to a 
supernatural doctrine which it is impos- 
sible for us to understand, ii 297. 
in the things necessary to salvation 
Christ promised his Apostles infallibility 
till the day of judgment ii 297. 
whence so many tenets of inward faith, 
all held necessary to salvation. ii.dl6,dl9. 
the belief of wliat is written in the Old 
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Testament concerning^ our Saviour, snffi- 
cient for saWation. iv. 176: — no more 
faith is required for salvation in one 
man, than in another, iv. 180 : — the ob> 
servance of the law of nature, also neces- 
sary to salvation, iv. 184: — works con- 
tribute to salvation, in what sense, iv. 
185: — conformity of actions to the com- 
mands of the sovereign in all points of 
faith not necessary to salvation, is part 
of that obedience necessary to salvation, 
iv. 186. 

the one way to salvation, in the Chorch 
of Rome, vl 217. 

Samaritan — the parable of. 

Samuel — his sons took bribes and judged 
unjustly, iiu 108,400,473: — his descrip- 
tion of the right of kings. iiL 192: — ^the 
books of, were written after his time. lii. 
370 : — was only 6od*s viceroy, whence 
it appears. iiL 401 : — a phantasm of him 
raised by the woman or Endor. iiL 414: 
— had an extraordinary, but not an ordi- 
nary calling to govern the Israelites. iiL 
470: — was obeyed out of reverence, not 
out of duty. ibid. : — was displeased with 
the people for desiring a king. iiL 473: — 
when Saul observed not his counsel, 
anointed David, ibid, 
had the consent of Saul for slaying Agag. 
iv. 331. 

Sanctification — what it is to be Baneti/ud 
to God. iii. 405, 610. 

Sanctum sanctorum — ^no man might en- 
ter but the high -priest onlv, that is, none 
but he might enquire God*s will imme- 
diately of God himself. iiL 399, 400: — 
the most holy part of the temple. iiL 405. 

Sarum — Old, its two burgesses. vL 158. 

Satan — the various names, Satan, Diabolus, 
Abaddon, signify an office or quality, not 
an individual person, iii. 448. v. 210: — 
should not have been left untranslated in 
the modem bibles, why. ibid.: — signify 
the enemy of them that shall be in the 
kingdom of God. iiL 449, 642 : — his king- 
dom must be on earth, why. ibid, 
means any earthly enemy of the Church. 
iiL 449. 

all beyond the kingdom of Christ shall 
be the kingdom of Satan. iiL .504:— all 
beyond the Church was called his king- 
dom, ii. 289 : — his kingdom, a power men- 
tioned in Scripture. iiL 603: — is called 
the prince of the power of the air, why. ibid.: 
— the prince of this workL ibid, 
the darkest part of his kingdom, that 
without the Church of God. iii. 604: — 
shall be made by the reprobate, iiL 625. 
his entering into Judas, what it means, 
m. 642. 



Sattbs — and Fawns, worshipped by the 
Gentiles, iii. 9: — the Satyr, and the tra- 
veller that blew hot and cold .with the 
same breath. viL 120. 

Saturn — the cause of his eccentricity, not 
enquired into. i. 444. 
deposed by his son Jupiter. iiL 132. iL 
pref. : — peace and the golden age ended 
not till his expulsion. iL pref. : — Uien was 
first taught the lawfulness of taking up 
arms against kings, ibid. 

Saturnalia — of the ancients. iiL 663. 

Saul — sought the life of Darid. iii 193: 
— the spirit of God came upon him. iiL 
383, 384: — his election put an end to the 
kingdom of God in Israel, iii.403,605,617. 
was amongst the prophets. iiL 413. 
his death foretold to him by the woman 
of Endor. iiL 414 : — ^his sovereignty over 
the high-priests, iii. 419 : — caused lots to 
be drawn for the fault of Jonathan in eat- 
ing a honey -comb. iii. 422 : — observed not 
the counsel of Samuel in slaying Agag. 
iiL 473. iv. 331 : — the beginmng of his 
kingdom. iL 133: — his sons never had 
any right of succession, the kingdom 
never having been given to his seed. iv. 
331. 

Sayile — Sir Henry. viL 201,349: — ob- 
serves the eighth axiom of Euclid to be 
the foundation of all geometir. vii. 219: 
— calls the want of proof of compound 
ratio, a mole in the booy of geometir. viL 
237,243 : — his judgment of Joseph Scali- 
ger. viL 290-1. 

Sayiour — by Frenchmen called by the 
name Verie often, by the name Farok 
never. iiL 27-8. 

why our Sariour cured madmen as if 
possessed, and not as mad. iiL 68 : — ac- 
knowledges the ri^ht of kings to taxes, 
and paid them himself, iii. 193:^-oom- 
mands his disciples to take the ass, and 
the asses colt. ibid. 

is for what cause called our Saviour, iiL 
452. 

Saxon — ^the Saxon laws of inheritance, 
practised when. vL 44 : — their manners, 
what. ri. 152-3: — the government of the 
Saxons that invaded £njz;land. vL 259. 

Scale — and beam, what i. 351. 

ScAUOBR — JuKmt, his river and lake on the 
top of Mount Cenis. vii. 1 14-15. 
Jo9epK, his character as a geometrician 
and a man of learning, vii. 290-1. 

Scandalous — saying and doings that be- 
tray a want of sincerity in the authors of 
religion, why called 9eandakma. iiL 106.^ 
all crimes made greater by the scandal 
they give. iiL 293, 655: — in a pastor, 
what nults are scandals. iiL 697. 
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most part faully. i. 63: — deceived tbem- 
aelvea is ofteo as others, ibid, 
School — School divinity, what sort of a 
thins, i.ep. ded.: — ita ukcnosa to Empu- 
aa-ibid, 

schoolmen, their emptj vorda. i 531 :— 
doctrine of the phtlosophj-achoola, *a to 
sense, iii, 3; — as to praritj. iii. 4; — 
■scribe appetite and k nowledee oT vhal ia 
good for them to thinga inanimate, ibid. 
Sie doctrine of ghoats, prognostics from 
dreaiDS, &c;, nouriahed by the Hchoois. 
iii. 10:— know not what imagination and 
the senses are. ibid.: — their doclrin 
sense and imagination, ibid.; — with maji; 
wards make nothing understood, ibid.: 
— insipiilicanl Bppechea. taken on credit 
from deceived or deceirinE; schoolmt'ii. 
iii. 17: — names which are but insipii 
cant sound coined b; schoolmen, iii S 
— the canting of the schaclm''n. iii. 3S 
IDOlian, what and wh^ by the schools 
called metaphorical, iii. 39-40. 
their unintelligible word, bialifioai vuion. 

iii. 51. 

are alone subject to the madness of in- 
■ignilicant speech, iii. B9:— the trial to 
tmnslale a schoolman into modern lan- 
guage, or into Latin, ibid.: — the timea 
during which, guided hy their worUly 
lust, they absiain from such writing, 
lucid inierrala. iii. TO. 
brought into religion the doctrine of 
Ariitotle. iii. 108. 
their dpfinitioD of jwifiH. iii. 13t, 
Sckola, that is, leisure. iiL 6G7: — the 
StlioolM of Athene iii, 6GT : — Sahools 
creeled in almost ererv oommonweilth 
in Europe and part oi Africa, ibid.: — 
■chools of law amongst the Jews, callul 

gnagogmt. iii. 6Bfl ; — the schools of the 
reeks wore iinjinifilable. iii. 668-9:— 
their natural philosapby set forth in 
■enseleas and iiuignitieuit language, tii. 
668;— their moral philosophy is but a 
deacripiion of ihi.nr own paasions. iii. 
669 :— make the rulei olguml and bad by 
their own lUmf and diiHiing, ibid.:— 
their icyic, what, ibid, 
acb»ol-diviiiit}' mode (torn Aristotle's 
mciaphyriea mingled with the Scriptures. 
iiL 6T1. viL 77. — their doctrine cf trpa- 
mlid (WfMMt aikd intarponal timli, iii. 



dis[nite philonphioilljr- intend oT tA- 
miring and adonng the incomprchcmublo 
nature of God, ill. 677:— their doctrine 
of one body being in many |ilaces, and 
many bodies in one plaoe. ibid: — Iheir 
doctrine of pAyiie; iiL 67S: — o{ fratilg, 
ilnd. :— of the cause of tho soul, iiL 6T9: 
— of leiH. ibid. : — of KitK. iUd, 
for the cause of natural events pot tli^ 
own ignorance, iii. 6T9. 
their moral and civil philosopb;. iiL 
680-4 : — their iimuii'fuii. iii. 684: — teach 
that a man ahall be damned to eternal 
torments, if he die in a false opinion of 
an article of Christian taith. ibid. :— that 
the law may be interpreted bj private 

the writings of school .divines nothing 
for the moat pan but insignilicant strains 
of strange and borbaroua words, iiL 686, 
693. 

their term vtlkit^, means what. it. 41, 
sohoolmen use to argue, not by rule, but 
as fencers teach to handle weapona, by 
quickness only of the hand and eye. V. 
397. 
SciKMCB — the first gronnds of all sincnee, 
poor, arid, and in appearance deformiiLLS. 
science of Sri, what, L 66:— of tho hirt, 
whaL ibid. 

all scieuco, not being that of cansea, 
what it ia.L 66:— science, the knowled^ 
of the CBUsvs of all thinf^ to far fiirth 
as it may be attained, i. 68. viL 910. — 
to those that search alter science indefi- 
nitely, what netWBsary. L 68: — the end 
of science, is tho dsmnnstration of tiie 
and generations of lhin|^ L 



-allti 



ftningfron 



le pnnidplea. 



the hardest of all to leam, b 

kind. iii. in trod. 

tho n^hi definition of nami 

iinisition of science. iiL 94. 

is the knowledge of ci . , 

dependanoe of one bet upon another, iii 
3 J. 9S:— is conditional, iu. 53. ■ 

they that have no science, in better 
dition than those that lall upon '' ' 
absurd general nitcx. iii. 36. 




sapience, in. 37:— signs or science 
Iain and infallible, when he that prel 



is the conditional knowledge of the con- 
sequence of words, signifi^ by the con- 
clusions in aylliwisms. iii. 93. 
the register oF, the books containing th* 
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demonstntioiis of the oonseqneiicee of 
affirmmtiona. iiL 71. 

table of the serend sabjects of science. 
111. 72-3. 

the sciences are power, but smalLiiL 75: 
— the nature of science, to be understood 
by none but such as have in a good mea- 
sure attained it ibid: — science, the true 
mother of the arts. iii. 75. 
all actions and speeches proceeding from 
science, why honourable, iii. 79-80. 
want of science constrains men to rely on 
the advice and authority of others. iiiT 90. 
is the skill of proceeding upon general 
and infallible rules. iiL 110: — ^not bom 
with us, nor attained, like prudence, 
whilst looking after something else. ibid, 
moral and civil science, prospective 
glasses for seeing afar off the miseries 
that hang over men, and cannot without 
contributions to the state be avoided. 
iiL 170. 

natural science cannot teach us our own 
nature, or that of any living creature. 
iU. 254. iL 217. 

we may not in sdence, as in a circle, 
begin from what point we please. iL ded. 
no science without names, iv. 21« 
is what sort of knowledge, iv. 27 : — ^is 
andeHce of truth from some principle of 
sense, iv. 28: — is derived whence, vii. 
1 84 : — resembles plants, wherein. viL 1 88. 

Scully — sod Man, subdued by the Bump. 
vL382. 

Scn>io-~a second Scipio re<|uired by the 
Fompeians for their war in Africa. iiL 
97. VI. 202. 

ScoTLiND— the Scots nearly all Presby- 
terians. vL 198 ;~ the result of imposing 
upon them the book of Common Grayer, 
ibid.: — their covenant to put down epis- 
copacy. vL 199: — Uie cause of toeir 
aversion to episcopacy. vL 200: — arm, 
and force the king to odl the parliament 
of 1 640. vL 203 : — considered as a foreign 
nation. vL 203, 205.— the pott-natL vi. 
206: — ^invade England and march to 
Durham. tL 207: — enter England and 
force the Eari of Newcastle to retreat to 
York. vL 323: — promise safety to the 
king and his friends, vi. 330:^leliver 
him up at what price, ibid. : — their defeat 
by Cromwell at Preston. tL 351 : — pre- 
pare to invade England again. tL 365. 
Its Union with l^glandt proposed by 
the Rump. tL 378:— absolutely refbsed 
by the Presbyterians, whjr. vL 379. 
the Scots furnish Monk with money for 
his march to London, vi. 412. 

ffKOTOi ri l^ttTtpav — iiL 447. 

SCR1BB8 — said that our Saviour had Bed- 

VOL. XI. 



sebub, and by him cast out deviU. iiL 
67 : — took for blasphemy that he should 
pretend to forgive sins. liL 451. 
the SeribeMond Pkariaeea tit m Motei dbnr 
&c, iii. 478, 560, 585. iL 146:— sit there 
now no more. viL 398. 
Christ ascribes kingly power to them. 
iiL 478, 560. 

sought to kill our Saviour at the Pass- 
over, iii. 554. 

the Scribes and Pharisees were not 
priests, but men of popular authority, iv. 
173. 
ScRnrruBE— certain texts of, the outwork 
of the enemy whence they impugn the 
civil power, iii. dedic. 
urged by some against the motion of the 
earth, iii. 68: — ^written to what end. ibid, 
contain nothing requiring a belief thlit 
demoniacs were other than madmen.iiL69. 
the words of the scriptures joined toge- 
ther otherwise than is agreeable to rea- 
son, to the teaching of men that sancti^ 
and natural reason cannot stand together. 
iiL 312. 

from them may easily be deduced, with- 
out supernatural inspiration, all rules 
necessary to the knowledge of our duty 
to God and man. iiL 365. 
the books of, those which ought to be 
the ecaum or rule of Christian li^e. iiL 
366 : — determine what laws a Christian 
king shall aof constitute in his domin- 
ions, ibid.: — those books only ccmojitca^ 
that are established for such by the 
sovereign, ibid.: — those only canonical 
here, tuit have been established for such 
by the authority of the Church of Eng- 
land. iiL 367 :— which, the same that are 
acknowledged by St Jerome, ibid, 
the books of the New Testament equal- 
ly acknowledged by all Christian 
Churches, iii. 367. 

the writers of, not evident by any suf- 
ficient testimony of other history. iiL 
367-8: — the time wherein they woe 
written, may be gathered by the light 
of the books themselves, iii. 368. 
the books of Apocrypha reoommended to 
us by the Church not for Osmoumo^ but 
as profitable for instruction. IiL 374: — 
the Scripture set forth in its present 
form by Esdra. iiL 374, 516:— the Scrip- 
tures aol falsified by the early doctors of 
the Church, why. iii. 375: — the books 
called Apoajfka not admitted as canoni- 
cal, why. ill. 376 :— the writers of the 
books of Scripture divers mem, but all 
manifestly endued with one and the same 
spirit ilnd. :— their end, to set forth the 
rights of the kingdom of God. ibid. 602. 



w^ca Iht Scriplurrt dmhe Iheir auOmrHj/, 
■ qnesljoii mnch debaled unonesE Cbria- 
tUn «ecU. iii 377:— that God ia thrir 
originnl author, believed by ■!!. iii. STB: 
— Done cui kiuna them to be Che word of 
God, but by supernalunil rcvpl&tion. 
ibid. ir. 64:— the queation, by tehal au- 
(Aorily Mcy arr madt law. til. 378, 513. 
»re the Isws of GoiL iiL 378. 
ho lo whom God has not auperaaturallj 
rovcnled th«t they are his, la bound to 
obejr Ihem only by the authority of the 
Bovereign. iiL 378: — are not nrnde laws 
by the autharily of the uiuwrul Church. 

the qupstioD of their ituthority reduced 
to this, whether Christian aorereigns are 
Bbsolule in their tGrritorieH, or subject 
. to B vicar of Christ constituted of the 
unireraol Church. iiL 38 
in what senaa the Scripturei are called 
the Mjord of God. iii. 409. ii. 373. 
credit to bc|^>en to the canonioal Scrip - 
turoa, irbalever Ihu Apocrj/jilia may aay. 
iiL 412. 

the Scriptures ore the Mnunl Sinai, the 
bounds whereof are tlie laws of them 
that reprcBcnl Qod'a peraon on earth, iii. 
4fi7: — 10 look on them and therein see 
the wondroua worka of God, ia allowed. 
ibid.: — to inlerprTi them, ' 
the bounds, and gaze on 
\y. ibid. 

how they were interpreted by the Apoa- 
lles and eldera. iii. SI!:— no general 
binding interpretatlDn, till kinga were 
piatora, or pastors kings, ibid. 
the In cammandmemlM, that part of the 
Kvriptaro which waa first made law. iii 
Jit3: — the Scriptures made law by the 
civil aovereign. iiL S14, M7, .^87, iSS. 
6BG : — were not law to the Jews till the 
return from the caplivi tv . iii. S 1 7 : — from 
that time were law. ibid.: — were never 
taw but by the citil sovereign, iii, 517. 
translated out of Hebrew into Greek by 
the (eivnfy eiders. iiL 367, 374, 376, S17: 
—put into the library at Alexandria. 
iii. 517. 

the Scriptare of the Now Testament is 
law only where the civil power balJi 
made it ao. iii. 520. 

the canonical Scriptures seUled by the 
council of Laodicea. iiL SE3. 
men do not Ihmef, but DulybeA'trr the 
Scriptures tobeth«word uf God.iiL589: 
— nothing in Ihem whenee to infer the 
infallibiliu of any parlienlar man. ibid.: 
— tho ordinary cause of tKlieving them 
to be the word of God, the hearing of 
Itiosr by law appointed (n teach, ibid. 



atoms of Scripture out h do* 

men'a eyes, make ererytbing tn 

Bcnre than it is. iii. 602 :— is i " 

artifice of whom. iUd. 

Iht Ehbui/ hath put cut the light of Oe '* 

Scriptures. iiL 605. 

no ahame to confess the profnimdnesl of 

the Scripture to be too great to be 

sounded by the human understanding. 

iii. 629 :— we are not to rcuuire of the 

Scriptures an account of alt queations 

that may lie raised lo trouble ua in the 

performance of Und'a comtnands. iii.643. 

are the word of God commanding over 

all thinea by supreme right, ii. 30. 

the mind not governed by them, unless 

noderslood. iL 873 : — U> make them ra- 

tbe word of Ihe interpreter of Scripture, 
is the word of God. ii. 374. 
there cannot in any written inteiprcta- 
tion of the Scriptures whatsoever, be tho 
canon of Christian doctrine for deter- 
mining cuntroversiea of relision, why. 
iL 275: — Ihe authority of the interpreter 
muBt be no less than that of the reeom- 
menders of Ihe Scriptures. ibid.:-~tho 
authority of interpreting them Eivon to 

Srivate men, would destroy alt mvil obe- 
ience, and alt aociety. ii. 292. 
the tulumi af Ikt lav commanded by God 
lo be traiuicril)ed and publicly read. iL 
293: — that it should be the canon of 
divine doctrine, ibid.: — but to be inter- 
preted by none but Ihe priest, ibid. 
the interpretation of Ihe Scriptures be- 
longs to the Church. iL 293:— not lo 
anj- foreign person whatsoever, ibid. 
Ihe interpretation of the Scriptures be- 
longa to the aovereign power. iL 395. ir. 
339^ vi. !3S:— in mgitrria of jkith, by 
ecclesiastics lawfully ordained. iL 297. 
the authority to iiUaynt the Scriptures 
ia authority' to detennine all manner of 
controversies whataoever. ii. 317. 
are known to be the mnf of Cod^ vnly 
by fuith. iv. G4 : — by bith in tho holy 
men of God'« Church succeeding one 
another from the time of thoau that saw 
bis wondrous works, it, 65 : — tbeir in- 
terpretation more safe than a man's awn. 
ir, 66. 

he cnniiot be said lo submit himself to 
tho Scripture, that docs not submit to 
some other for the iuterpreiaijon of it. 
iv. 187 -S :— it is the word of God, but a 
law by pact, (hat is, to ua thai hare born 
ba[iliKcd into the covenant, iv. 3A3:— to 
be interpreted by the king's aoihuritjr. 

the fruit of tbeir tmnslation into E 
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lish. ▼!. 190-1, 228-33:— the transUtioii, 
why not such as that they might be on- 
dentood b^ mean capacities, vi 228 : — 
the translation is profitable, why. tL 230. 

Scutcheons — ^hereaitary, where they have 
any privilege are honourable. iiL 81 : — 
their power, wherein it lies, ibid.: — were 
deriyeid from the Germans, ibid.: — 
amongst the Greeks and Romans were 
not hereditary. iiL 82: — the Germans 
only had the custom, ibid. . — from them 
derived into England, France, Spain, 
Italy, ibid. : — were used for what pur- 
pose, ibid.: — descended to the eldest 
child pure, to the rest with some distinc- 
tion, ibid.: — bear for the most part living 
creatures noted for courage and rapine. 
iiL 83:— afterwards given by kings and 
popular commonwealths for encourage- 
ment and recompense, ibid. 

ScTLLA — men wavering in obedience be- 
tween God and man, between temporal 
punishment and spiritual death, as it 
were sailing between Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis, do often run upon both. ii. 299. 

Sba — sea-water, why it shines when struck 
with the oar &c. i. 454. 
the sea ru£Bed with the wind, why it ap- 
pears black, i. 464. 

in the midst of the sea, each part, though 
no sound be perceptible, contributes to 
the roaring or the sea as much as any 
other part. iiL 63. 

no use of the commodities imported by 
sea, in the war of every man against 
every man. iiL 113. 

land and sea, the two breasts of our 
common mother. iiL 232. 
the dominion o^ claimed by the English, 
yi. 383. 

how its pressure is removed by its arch- 
ing itself. viL 13: — the cause of its flux 
and reflux twice in the day , what vii. 13-17. 

Seal* — the Great Seal of England, the seal 
of the person of the commonwealthJv .370. 

Sect — a tqitemdo, iv. 388 : — were never 
more numerous than in the time of the 
primitive Church, ibid. 

Sbcurttt — ^in the union of a small num- 
ber of men, no security. iiL 154. iL 65. 
iv. 119: —the multitude suflident for 
security, is determined by comparison, 
ibid.:— is sufficient, when. iiL 155. ii.65. 
iv. 119: — security is the end for which 
men submit themselves to government 
ii. 74. iv. 128: — consists in whativ. 128. 

Sedition — the sickness of the great Le- 
viathan, iii. introd. iv. 200. 
the singular passions of any one or two 
men, though their unquietness not per- 



ceptible, are parts of the seditious roar- 
ing of a troubled nation. iiL 63. 
they that distrust their own subtlety, are 
in tumult and sedition better disposed 
for victory, than they that suppose 
themselves wise and crafty. iiL 88: — ^in 
sedition, men are always in the precincts 
of battle, ibid.: — to use all advantage of 
force, a better stratagem than anj that 
can proceed from subuety of wit ibid, 
sedition and civil war produced by the 
imperfection of the Greek and Roman 
poucy. iiL 315. 

the cbu>k and dangerous paths of sedi- 
tion, how to be avoided. iL pref. 
in seditions three things to be considered, 
the doctrinei and paasiont, their quaSty 
and coudUion, and the factum, iL 150. 
seditious doctrines, ii. 151-8. iv. 200- 208. 
the eloquence fit for stirring up sedition, 
b of what sort ii. 162:— is disjoined 
from wisdom, why. ibid, 
men well disposed to civil society, but 
that through ignorance dispose the minds 
of subjects to sedition, what sort iL 163: 
— the disposition to sedition, how brought 
into action, ibid. iv. 201 . 
seditions sometimes occasioned by errors 
in philosophy. iL 268. 
discontent, pretence of right, hope ofemcetu, 
three things necessary to 8editioiuv.200. 

Selden — his treatise on titles of honour, 
iii. 84. ri. 160: — a greater antiquary 
than Coke. vL 160. 

Seneca— his opinion of the lawfulness of 
tyrannicide. iL 163. iv. 208: — his use of 
nght and wrong, iv. 211. 

Sensation — ^to be sensible always of one 
and the same thing, all one with not 
being sensible at all of any thing. L 394. 
sensiole qualities, but so many several 
motions of the object, whereby it press- 
eth our organs diversely, iii. 2: — and in 
us that are pressed, nothing but divers 
motions, ibid:— are separable from the 
object ibid. 

Sense— its causes must be known, before 
we can know the causes of sensible 
qualities, i. 72: — consideration of its 
causes, to what part of philosophy it be- 
longs, ibid. 

sense and imagination the causes of the 
motions of the mind. L 72-3, 74: — the 
sutnect of physical contemplation.^. 73: 
— the doctrine of, comprehends civil 
philosophy. L 87. 

the objects of sense and imaginatioii, 
maCTitudes, motions &c, are but ideas 
and phantasms. L 92 : — happening inter- 
nally, ibid.:— but appears external, and 
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independent of any power of the mind. 
L92. 

all knowledge derived from it. i. 389 : — 
its causes to be searched for from the 
phenomena of sense itself, ibid, 
sense must be taken notice of by me- 
mory, i. 389. 

sense in the sentient, is motion in some 
of the internal parts of the sentientJ.390. 
organs o( those parts of the body where- 
by we perceive, i. 390: — subject of, that 
in which are the phantasms, ibid.: —the 
immediate cause, pressure of the first 
organ of sense, ibid.: — which motion 
propagated to the innermost parts of the 
organ, ibid. : — object of, the remote 
body* whence originates the pressure, ib. 
entire definition of. i. 391, 405. 
subject of, the sentient itself, i. 391. iv. 
4: — object of, the thing received, t 391. 
iv. 3. 

more correctly said, the living creature 
Meeth, than the eye $eeth. L 391 : — that we 
§ee the gun, than we eee the light, ibid, 
the organs of, what L 392. 
defect of, from non-propagation of mo 
tion by the organs of sense, i. 392-3. 
all sense reaction, but all reaction not 
sense, i. 393: — otherwise, all bodies 
would be endowed with sense, ibid, 
by sense commonly understood compar- 
ing and distinguishing of phantasms, i. 
393: — has necessarily some memory ad- 
hering to it. ibid.: — a perpetual variety 
of phantasms necessary to sense. L 394. 
certain organs common to all the senses. 
i395. 

not every endeavour outwards to be 
called sense, but the more predominant 
only. i. 396. 

motion of the organ causing phantasms, 
not called sente except the object be pre- 
sent L 396 : — by the continual action of 
objects, the organ is no longer moved by 
the spirits without pain. i. 397: — no 
more reaction, or sense, till the organ 
refreshed and recovering motion, the 
sentient awaketh. ibid, 
in most animals five kinds of senses, i. 
402 : — have their Orleans partly peculiar, 
partly common, ibid. 
IS nothing but the action of objects pro- 
pagated to the farthest port of tne organ. 
1.403: — this action cferived from the 
heai^ in what way. ibid: — what things 
belonging alike to all the senses, seem to 
be administered by the arteries, not by 
the nerves, i. 404. 

the two opposing endeavours in sense 
continue their motion every way to the 
confines of the two bodies. L 405: — the 



endeftTOur outwards proceeds in a aoli^ 
angle, ibid. 

bodies the eflSdent causes and objects of 
sense, t 410. 

is the original of all thought iiL I : — ^its 
cause, the external object, pressing the 
proper organ, ibid. 38, 42. 
IS the resistance or endeavour of the 
heart to relieve itself from the pressure 
communicated by the object liL 2: — 
because outward, appears to be some 
matter without ibid. : — ^is original fancy, 
iii. 3:— caused by the pressure of exter- 
nal things upon our organs, ibid. 38. 
decaying sense, imagination, iii 4. i. 396. 
iv. 9 : — decay of sense in men waking, is 
not the decay of motion made in sense, 
but an obscuring of it HL 5. iv. 9. 
the continual change of man*s body, de- 
stroys in time the parts moved in sense, 
iii 5. 

sense decaying, or fancy, is imagination, 
iii 5 : — the decay of sense, memory, iii. 6. 
the organs of sense not easily moved in 
sleep by the action of external objects. 

UL 7. 

to distinguish between sense and dream- 
ing, why a hard matter, iii. 7 : — by some 
considered impossible, ibid. ; — how to be 
done. ibid. 

the doctrine of the schools eonoeming 
sense and imagination, iii. 10. 
the motions that succeed one another in 
sense,continne together after sense, iii. 11. 
sense, and thoughts, and trains of 
thoughts, the only motions of the mind 
of man. iii 16. 

natural sense and imagination not sub- 
ject to absurdity, iii 25. 
sense and memory are but knowledge of 
fact. iii. 35. 

men differ in sense from one another 
and from beasts so little, as that it is not 
to be reckoned amongst virtues, iii. 56. 
supernatural, one of the three hearings 
of the word of God. iii 345. 
ascribed to God, how to be understood, 
iii. 352, 415. 

is, in man, a tumult of mind, raised by 
the pressure of the organs by external 
things, iii 352, 382. 

the cause of sense, the ubiquity oftpecieg. 
iii. 679. 

sense is the conception produced by the 
present action of the object of sense, iv. 3 : 
— of all the senses, the subject of their 
inherence, is not the obfeci, but the wn- 
tient. iv. 4, 8. 

the great decqffti&n of sense, what iv. 8: 
— is by sense to be corrected, iv. 9. 
the senses ^oe. iv. 12. 
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the sense we hare of bodies, eonsisteth 
in change of rarietjr of impressioii. li. 
355: — of language, in the rarietj and 
changeable uae of words, ibid. : — of all 
the senses, the object is the sgent r. 312. 
all sense is fimcj, but the cause is in a 
real bodj. rii. 28. 

Sensual — as nsed by those that condemn 
pleasures of sense, has no place till there 
be laws. ilL 42:— desire or ease and sen- 
sual delight, disjposeth men to obey a 
common power. iiL 86. 
of sensual delight, the greatest that 
which invites to continue the species, ir. 
34: — the next, that which inrites to 
meat ibid. : — men whose ends are sen- 
sual, much less sensible to honour and 
glory, why. iv. 55. 

Septuagint — seventy learned Jews, sent 
for by Ptolemy, to translate the Jewish 
law out of Hebrew into Greek. iiL 367, 
374, 376, 517:— have left us for Holy 
Scriptiure the same books that are re- 
ceived in the Church of England, ibid. 

Sebpent— the^razmSb^pealSLUeged for the 
worship of images. iiL 646: — worship 
given to God before it, not idolatry. iiL 
652, 656 : — ^was set up by Moses bv Uod*s 
commandment. iiL 653: — not to be wor- 
shipped, but that God might be wor- 
shi{^>ed before it iiL 657 : — ^was brdcen 
in pieces by Hexekiah. ibid. 

Sebyamt — to have servants, is power. iiL 
74: — servitude for need or fear, why 
dishonourable. iiL 79. 
msster and servant, is by consent, not by 
difference of wit iiL 140-1. 
the vanquished becomes a serMmf, by 
what covenant iiL 189. iL 109. iv. 149. 
the word, whence derived, iii. 189: — 
does not mean a captive held in boods. 
ibid. iL 110. iv. 150:— but one that has 
corporal liberty, upon promise, ibid, ibid, 
his life is in security, and his service due, 
when. iiL 190: — if he refuse obedience, 
and is killed or punished by his master, 
is author of his own punishment ibid, 
the two sorts of servants, cfaoes, and those 
that serve vobmtarify, ilL 647-8. ii. 110: 
— have what in common between them, 
m. 648. 

in all kinds of service is contained, not 
only obedience, but also worship. iiL 648. 
hrd and aerMmf, what iL 109. iv. 149. 
the obHeation of the servant arises from 
his not being kept in bonds, ii. 110. 
the power of the lord is supreme over the 
servant as well as the slave. iL 111. iv. 
1 .50 : — the servant has property as against 
hi« fellow-servant, not as against his lord. 
iL 111. iv. 151. 



is freed from subjection by 
iL 112. iv. 152:— by boMithmaU, lb. ib.. 
^-by the inability of his lord to pro- 
tect ibid, ibid.:--by the want of any 
known successor. iL 113. iv. 1.52: — by 
deprivation of personal liberty, ib. ib. 
has no cause to complain of the want of 
liberty, why. iL 121 : — the mbjeet and aer- 
vamt, wherein they difler. ibid, 
to the lord that has none, servants are for 
sons. ii. 121. iv. 163. 
servants subordinate are not released by 
the release of their immediate lord, nor 
by their immediate lord being released 
by the lord paramount iv. 152. 

Sertiah — the prophet iii. 371. 

Setemtt — the Seventy Elders. iiL 66, 386, 
42 1, 465, 467, 482,569. iL 240, 253. iv. 192. 
the seventy learned Jews, that translated 
the Jewish law into Greek. iiL 367, 374, 
376, 517. 

the manner of €rod speaking to the Se- 
venty Elders that prophesied m the camp. 
iiL 421 : — their prophesying subordinate 
to that of Moses, ibid. 468, 486: — ^were 
appointed by Moses himself. iiL 422, 467, 
669. iv. 192: — ^were according to Uie 
numbers of them that went with Jacob 
into Egypt iv. 192. 

the Seventy Disciples. iiL 482, 496, 497, 
iL 253. iv. 192. 

Shaxe — grief for the discovery of some 
defect Si ability, iii. 46. iv. 42 : — consists 
in the apprehension of something disho- 
nourable. ib.ib.: — in young men com- 
mendable, in old men not so, why. iiL 47. 

Sheba — son of Bichri, had his head cut 
oi^ aproof for cutting off a traitor^s head. 
vL 127. 

Ship — of Theseus, dispute as to its identi- 
ty. L 135. 

nam ships move in a Une almost opposite 
to that of the movent L 339 : — the action 
of the wind on the sails. viL 44-5 : — the 
action of the rudder. viL 46. 
ship-money, what vL 209, 237-9. 

Shiskah- king of Egypt, took the sp<Ml of 
the temple. iiL 516. 

Sight — no sight without variety of eoloar. 
i. 394. 

the onran of^ partly animate, partly inani- 
mate, L402 :— the inanimate parts, which, 
ibid. :— the animate, which. L 403: — the 
organ proper to sight only, what, i- 403-4. 
the proper phantasm o^ tight i. 404 . — 
but the proper object of, the lucid body, 
ibid. : — phantasms common to both sight 
and touch, what L 405. 
is produced by mediate pressure of the 
organ by the object iii. 2, 637 : — seems to 
be the body itself without us, why. ibid. 
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ib.: — noTer discovered by the ancient pre- 
tenders to natural knowledge. iiL 637. 
pleasures of tight, consist in equality of 
colour, iv. 36. 

Sign — what are tigns, i. 14: — some naturalj 
others arbitrary, ibid. ii. 219. 
the difference between mgtu and ntarkt. 
1' 15. 

the antecedent is a sign of the conse- 
quent, and contrarily, when. iiL 15. vr, 
17: — the oftener the sequence has been 
observed, the less uncertain the sign, 
ibid. : — the best guesser, he that has most 
signs to guess by. ibid. iv. 18. 
if by words or signs a man seem to de- 
spoil himself of the ends for which the 
signs were intended, he is to be under- 
stood how. iiL 120. 

signs by inference, are consequences of 
words, of silence, of actions, and of for- 
bearing action. iiL 122. 
a sign IS so, not to the giver, but to him 
to whom made. iiL 350. 
no sign but whereby somewhat becomes 
known to others. iL 221: — a true sign, 
what. ibid. 

signs are but eonjecturaL iv. 17: — their 
assurance never fuU and evident iv. 18. 

Silence — sometimes an argument of con- 
sent iiL 252. iv. 76. 

Sin— the desires and passions of man, in 
themselves no sin. iii. 114. 
is contempt of the legislator, as well as 
transgression of his law. iii. 277. ii. 152: 
— a breach of all his laws at once. iii. 
277 : — may consist in the intention, as 
well as the fact. ibid. 278. 
the pleasure of imagining the death of 
another is no sin, but the resolution to 
execute, iii. 277. 

too severe to maintain the first motions 
of the mind, though checked by the fear 
of God, to be sins. iii. 278 : — every crime 
is a sin, but every sin not a crime, ibid, 
ceascth, where the law ceaseth. iii. 278. 
under the law of nature, if the intention 
is right, the fact is no sin. iiL 279. vi. 
102 : — if not right, it is sin, but no crime, 
ibid. 

to refuse to obey the sovereign under 
pretence of a liberty granted by him, 
which is inconsistent with the existence 
of sovereign power, is a sin. iii. 289. 
is transgression of the law. iiL 316. ii. 
197:— the power to declare what is sin, 
is the power to declare what is law. iii. 
316. 

punishment is due for sin only, why. iii. 
346. 

to be Muved from sin, what iiL 451 : — re- 
mission of sin and salvation, in Scripture 



the same thing, ibid. 453:— its punish- 
ment^ death and misery, iii. 452: — ita 
dischar^, the discharge thereof, ibid, 
he that is once guilty of sin, is obnoxious 
to the penalty. iiL 456:— he or some 
other must pay the ransom, ibid.: — such 
as is required by the person ofiendet^ 
God. iiL 457. 

cannot be recompensed by the sinner or 
by any righteous man for him* iiL 457 : — 
but may oe pardoned, either grati», or 
upon such penalty as God shaU aooept 
ibid. 

to forgive sin is not injustice. iiL 457. 
sinners may, notwithstanding their re- 
demption by Christ be justly punished 
by God witn eternal death, iii. 457. 
the power to remit and retain mm. iiL 499. 
iL 282: — ^is a conseonence of the author- 
ity to give or refuse baptism, ibid. ii. 288.: 
--depends on the sincerity of the peni- 
tence of the sinner. iiL 500. iL 284. 
the benefit of faith cannot be the remis- 
sion of sins, unless the damage of infi- 
delity be the retaining of the same sins. 
111. 521. 

remission of, for the time past, necessary 
to salvation, iii. 585. ii. 300: — ^is the re- 
ward of faith in Christ ibid, ibid.: — ^his 
passion is a full ransom for all manner 
of sins, as well lesser sins as greater 
crimes, iii. 634. 

is the consequence of the natural expren 
will, not of the political or artificial, ii. 1 02. 
whatever is done against the conscience, 
is sin. iL 152: — unless done by the com- 
mand of one haring lawful authority, ib. 
is, in its lare;est sense, any deed, weird, or 
thought against right reason, ii. 195: — 
follows error as the will doth the under- 
standing, ibid. 

sin that is malum cu^mb, what ii. 196. 
sin is, in its proper sense, anything done 
against the reason of the state. iL 197. 
sins of infirmity, and of malice. iL 197. 
in the natural kingdom of God, subjects 
sin by what ways. ii. 225. 
the remission of, follows not repentance 
as a del/t, but as a free-gift. iL 270: — to 
retain the sins of him who was baptised 
being truly penitent, could not be done 
by Christ nimself. iL 284 : — ^the power to 
retain and remit sins at pleasure, would 
subvert all civil government ibid. : — ^in 
remission of, two things to be considered, 
the judgment and the remiwon. iL 286: — 
the one belongs to the sovereign, the 
other to the pastor, ibid, 
the power to remit and retain sins is 
called the power of the key: ii. 288. 
the kingdom of heaven is not shut to sin- 
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nen who hsre not peHomwd doe obedi 
ence, if thej befiere Uie necessary arti- 
cles of faith. iL 300. 

controTersies aboot the power to retain 
and remit sins, are controrersies aboat 
human Borerpif^ntj. iL 317. 
the pleasures of, how linked with the bit* 
temess of ponishmenL ir. 34. 
none can sin, but he that is sabject to 
another^s law. ir. 251. 
its natoiv consists in a tohnttay act done 
against the law. ir. 259*60. r. 229: — an 
action maj be a sin, and nerertheleas «e- 
ttamwy^r. 229 : — ^the formal reason of sin 
consists in whaL r. 234. 

SiXAi — ^was the place chosen by God to 
appear in and gire laws to the people 
of IsraeL iiL 652: — was holjr groond. 
ibid.: — the pMmumg Imak i^»pertained 
thereto, ibid. 

SixcEBmr— the reputation of, how taken 
awaj in the authors of religion, iii. 106. 

SiPHOiT — WaUis*s experiment of the si- 
phon, to show that a lighter body grari- 
tates on a hearier. viL 144. 

SiSTPHUs — in the poet's hell. ir. 349. 

SmrATioif — the relation of one place to 
another. L 200:— of manr places, the situ- 
ation is determined by four thingsw ibid.: 
— any number of points hmre the Wtt 
situaition with an equal number of other 
points, when. ibid. 

Slats — that works in prison or in fetters, 
does it not of duty, but to aroid the 
cruelty of his master. iiL 190. iL 1 10. ir. 
150: — if he flies or kilb his master, of- 
fends not against the law of nature. iiL 
190: — may lawfully delirer himself by 
any means whatsoerer. ir. 150. 

Sleep — in sleep the external action of the 
object does not disturb internal aetioo. L 
396- 7: — why the passage from the exter- 
nal object to the internal organ is shut 
up. L 397. 

heat in certain puts of the body, why in 
sleep it raises desire and the imagination 
of an unresistiBg bean^. L 401. iiL 8. 
the itmga in sleep, are strong and dear 
as in sense itaell ir. 9:— sleep is the pri- 
ration of sense, ir. 10, 

Smell — the proper organ of, what, L 404, 
502: — the phantasm made by, is odour. 
L 405: — the objects o^ are not odour Ac, 
but the bodies whence odour proceeds, ibi 
is hindered by cold, and helped by hcaL 
L 501 : — also by wind, ibid — bodies less 
perrious to fluid yield less smdL ibid: — 
bodies by nature odorous beeome more 
so by bruising. L 502: — no smell without 
inhaling the breath, ibid: — none but 
through the nostrils, ibid:— nor bsyood 



the passage of the breath within, ibid.: 
— is not caused by the efflnrium of atoms, 
nor of etherial substance. L 5(V4: — the 
cause of smell b in the simple motion of 
the parts of the odorous body. L 504: — 
this motion propagated to the organ not 
strong enough to excite sense without 
air attracted by respiration, ibid, 
smell why aided by heat, and hindered 
by cold. L 504: — by wind, why. ibid, 
is caused by the motion of the'fluid parts 
of the body only. L 505 : — mores the sto- 
mach as wdl ais the brain, i. 506: — the 
cause why. ibid. 

is produced by the mediate p res sur e of 
the organ by the object, iii. 2. 
of the same thing, not the same to erery 
man. ir. 8 : — therefore not in the f&ny 
tm^ but in the a<m. ibid, 
smelb seeming to proceed from others 
displease, though proceeding from our- 
selres ; but seeming to proceed from our> 
selres displease not, though they p r o c ee d 
from others^ ir. 35: — why. ibicL 

SiTELLirs — and Van Cnllen, approached 
nearer than Archimedes to determining 
the dimensiou of the circle.L 287. 

Snow — a heap of rery small diaphanous 
bodies, i. 463: — the possible cause of its 
whiteness ibid. 

how rapour is congealed into snow. L 
473. riL 41, 46: — fiUls in greater flakes 
near the poles, than further off. L 513. 
riL 11: — ^why so much of it on high 
mountains, ni. 41. 

SociABLS — ^who is so called. iiL 139 : — to 
be sociable to them that wiD be so, is the 
sum of rirtne and of the hnr of natme. 
ir. lia 

Society —the maintenance of eiril society 
depends on justice. iiL 437 : — dril so- 
cieties sre bends, to the making w he re of 
are necessary fiuth and corenants. iL 2, 
n.:— children, fools, and those that hare 
not yet tasted the misery of the want of 
it, are incapable of society, why. ibid.: 
— all men are bom unapt for societj. 
ibid.: —many so remain during their 
whole hres. ibid.: — man is made fit for 
it, not by nature, but edocatiofi. ibid.: — 
the delfts of sodeiy, what. iL S-5: — 
all society either for gain or glory. ibid.: 
— none lasting that begins from Tain- 
glory, ibid.: — all societj originates in 
fear. iL 6. 
ciril society, what, iL 69. 

SocBATSs — bis fete feared by Aristotle. tiL 
675: — was the first lorer oi ciril sdenoe. 
iL preH: — of all jihilosoph^ judged ii 
adooe worthy of his labour, ibad. 
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crtahtre^ is evidentlj right reasoning, 
why. ii. 115: — 8ophrimi»cu» it hit father, 
therefbrt hit hrd, perhaps true, but not 
ericient, why. ibid. 

his loYe for Aldbiades, was what. iv. 
49:— had in it something savooring of 
the use of that time. ir. 50. 

Sodom— sodomy attributed to their gods by 
the Oentiles. iiL 101. 

Soft — what bodies so called, i. 334: — the 
words hard, tofi, fluid &c, used also com- 
paratively, ibid.: — are of different de- 
grees of quality, not of different kinds, ib. 
soft cannot become hard but by change 
of motion of its parts. L 471 : — things 
made hard by fire, become soft by ma- 
ceration, ibid. 

Soldiers — an able conductor of, is of great 
price in time of war. iii 76. 
surrounded by an army, may demand 
quarter or run away, rather than be put 
to death. iiL 191: — may refuse, on the 
command of the sovereign, to fight 
against the enemy, in what cases. iiL 205. 
he that enrolleth himself or taketh im- 
prest money, must not only go to battle, 
out also not run from it without his 
captain's leave. iiL 205: — the most com- 
mon soldier may demand the wages of 
his warfare, as a debt iiL 306. 
the general should gain an opinion of 
loring his soldiers, iii. 341 : — his severity 
in punishing the mutinous or n^ligent 
soldier, is protected how. ibid.:— weir 
love dangerous to sovereign power, ibid. : 
— unless the sovereign be himself popu- 
lar with them. ibid, 
he that besides the obligation of a sub- 

1'ect hath also the obligation of a soldier, 
lath not liberty to submit to a new 
power so long as the old one keeps the 
field, iii. 704 : — but when this can no 
longer give subsistence in his armies or 
garrisons, the soldier may submit to his 
new master, ibid. 

SoLERTiA — what by the Latins so called. 
111. 14. 

SouD— how made. L 1 1 1 : — any two of its 
three dimensions are applied whole to 
every several part of the third, ibid.: — 
can have but three dimensions,why.i.l 12. 
solids are exposed by motion, i. 140: — 
and by apposition, ibid. 

Solomon— -his graver to God. iiL 192: — 
his advice to bind the ten commandments 
on the ten fingers, iii. 259 : — wrote some 
part of the Froverbt, iii. 372 : — also the 
i>ook of Eccletiattet and the Canticlet, iiL 
373: — and the Song of Songt. ibid. 
God spake to him by dream or vision, 
ill. 418. 



took the priesthood from Abiathar, and 
gave it to Zadok. iiL 419, 471, 571, 617. 
u. 149. 

made himself in person that excellent 
prayer used in the consecration of all 
churches. iiL 471, 545: — ^had not only 
the rieht of ecclesiastical goverment, bat 
also the exercise of ecclesiastical func- 
tions. iiL 546. iv. 345. 
consecrated the temple, how. iiL 621. 
his testimony, that to the king belongs 
all judicature, ii. 144. 

Solon — his laws said to be like the apider^s 
web. i. 36: — his derioe to obtain Uie re- 
peal of the law against proposing the 
renewing of the war for Salamis. iu. 310. 

SoMER-isLANDS — the govemmeut o^ com- 
mitted to an assembly in London. iiL 216. 

Somerset-house — the convent there of 
Friars-Capucin. vL 240. 

So-mochne88 — a more proper name for 
quantity, vii. 193. 

Son — ^in the state of nature, exbts not. IL 
10, n.: — ^whether he may without injury 
kill his father, ibid. 

Sophist — the captions of sophists of old, 
wherein faulty. L 63:— deceived them- 
selves as often as they deceived others, 
ibid. 

Sorberius — translated the db citk into 
French. viL 333. 

Soul— that by the power of the soul, with- 
out muscular contraction, a man can 
raise himself in the air, is a childish 
conceit L 523. 

of man, supposed to be of the same sub- 
stance as that which appears in dreams, 
or in a looking-glass, why. iiL 96. 
that there are three souls in a man, an 
opinion held by some doctors. iiL 316: — 
the civil government has more than one 
soul, when. iiL 318. 

that the soul ascends into heaven as soon 
as departed from the body. iii. 442 : — 
that the soul is in its own nature eternal, 
or a living creature independent of the 
body, is a doctrine not apparent in Scrip- 
ture. iiL 443, 614. 

toul and life, in Scripture, signify the 
same thing, iii. 543, 615 : — ^bod^ and soul 
jointly, means the body aUce, uL 615:— 
by soul is not meant a tubttanee ineorpth' 
real, ibid. 

the souls of the faithful are by God*s 
special ^r&ce, not by their own nature, 
to remain in their bodies from the re- 
surrection to all eternity. iiL 615; — the 
soul was supposed in the time of our 
Sariour to be a substance distinct from 
the body. iii. 616:— doubted by the doc- 
tors of the Church where it should sub- 
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tist tin theresorrectioiL Und. :— mppcMed 
that it should He under the altwa. ibid, 
texts of Scripture seeming to proTe the 
immortality of the sool. ill. 622-7. 
texts of &>lonion, signifyine that God 
knows, bat not man, what becomes of 
his soul when he expireth. iii. 622-3: — 
others which signify that there is no na- 
tural immortality of Uie soul. iiL 623. 
no text of Scripture to prove the neces- 
sity of a place for the soul without the 
body. iiL 631. ir. 350. 
is the essence of the man, as the schools 
say. iii. 676 : — ^is all in ererj^ part, how 
small soever, of his body. ibi<L iy. 296 : 
— to believe the existence of an incor- 
poreal soul separated from the body, 
what must be believed, ibid, 
in the doctrine of the schools, ertatmr 
infumdendo, and creamdo mfumdiimr, iiL 
679. 

the natural care of himself compelkth a 
man to hazard his soul on his own judg- 
ment rather than that of a man uncon- 
cerned in his damnation. iiL 684. 
it is by his soul that a man hath a wilL 
ii. 89 : — the office of the Aeiuf is to counsel, 
of the soul to command, ibid, 
its immortality is aekmowkdffed by Chris- 
tians, but to liave natural evidtmce of it, is 
impossible, iv. 61 :— cannot be toio ta Mo, 
€t iota m qmalibet parte eorpo nM . iv. 62, 296 : 
— its immortality is a fundamental point 
of faith, iv. 175. 

is eternal ov\y a parte pottj as the schools 
say. iv. 300. 

the word immortal mml not found in the 
Scripture, iv. 3.50. 

angels and souls thought by the Eastern 
Church to be corporeal, and only called 
incorporeal because their bodies were not 
like ours. iT. 429. 
Sound — d^nition of. L 485: — ^motion of 
the medium is not sound, but the cause 
of it ibid.: — the phantasm made by the 
reaction of the organ, properiy odled 
sound, ibid. 

the distinction of sounds. L 485-6 : — may 
be made almost infinite, ibid.: — the va- 
riety o^ seems to be not less than that 
of colours, ibid. 

is generated, as in vision, by the motion 
of the medium, but not in the same man- 
ner, i. 486: — ^in vision by pressure, in 
sound by a stroke, ibid, 
the phantasm is made by the reaction of 
the neart. ibid. : — which reaction being 
outwards, the phantasm appears to be 
without us. ibicL 

how affected by the magnitude of Uie 
body, and how by its yelrndty. i. 486. 

VOL. XI. 



thiongh a tnmk nvplied to the month of 
the speaker and the ear of the hearer, 
why stronger than through the open air. 
i. 487 : — yrhy it is easier within a cham- 
ber to hear what is spoken without, than 
vice versa, ibid. : — why on the sea shore 
the roaring of the sea is heard, but not 
the collision of two waves. L 488. 
sounds acute and grave, the di£ferenoe 
in consists in the difference in the vi- 
brations of the body. L 488:— acnte in 
sound, is subtle in matter, ibid. : — sounds 
clear and hoarse, what L 489. 
no sound but b^ concourse of two bodies. 
L 489 : — in which there must be action 
and reaction, ibid.: — sound differs ac- 
cording to the proportion between these 
opposite motions, loid. 
hoarse sounds made by dividing the air 
into innumerable and very smaU files, i, 
490: — clear sound made by two hoarse 
sounds with opposite motions, ibid.: — 
or by collision or sudden divulsion of 
two bodies, ibid. : — (^position of motion 
in the bodies causes opposition of motion 
in the omn of hearing, ibid, 
sound of a gun discharged, why like a 
clap of thnn^r. L 491. 
pipes blown into, why they have a dear 
sound. L 492. 

sound of the human voice, is varied ac- 
cording to what L 493. 
sound primary and reflected. L 493: — 
reflection of sound in bodies elliptical 
and parabolicaL L 494: — is louder, but 
not articulate and distinct ibid, 
bodies that on being stricken yield an 
unequal sound, are heterogeneous. L 494. 
the possible cause of sounds uniform or 
harsh, and of their longer or shorter 
duration, is the likeness or unlikeness of 
their internal parts in respect of fignre 
and hardness. L 495: — of two j^ane 
bodies of the same matter and of equal 
thickness, the longest will yield the 
longest sound. ibi(L: — of hard bodies 
yielding an uniform sound, the round 
and hollow will yield a lon^r sound than 
the plane. L 496: — a string stretched 
and fastened at each end to a hollow 
body, will sound longer than not so fiut- 
eneoLibid. 

sound and fight, the diffisrenoe in their 
generation. L 497 : — ^in sound, as the cir- 
cles in the air grow wider, so the air has 
its motion more and more weakened. L 
497 ; — how sound is affected by the 
wind. ibid. 

is conveyed by hard mediums, as wdl at 
fluid. L 498 :— may be conveyed pei]Deta- 
ally in any hard continuous body, ibid.: 
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—conveyed through a long and hard 
beam, effect of. ibid. 

steps of passengers beard at night at a 
great distance by layins the ear to the 
ground, i. 499 :— -bodies heavier and less 
stretched, yield a graver sound than 
bodies lighter and more stretched, ibid. 
is made by the vibration of the air. i. 
499 : — concent of sounds, how made, 
ibid.: — the most exquisite, made b^ 
strings vibrating in the same times, l 
600 : — umiaon, the greatest concord, ibid. : 
— how made. ibid. : — ^an eighth, how made, 
ibid.: — a./?/M, how made. i. 501. 
is sense, as to the ear. iii. 2. iv. 4 : — is all 
the knowledge we have of the object by 
the ear. iv. 4: — ^is supposed to be the 
quality of the object itself, why. ibid. :— 
is not m the thing heard, but in ourselves. 
iv. 7-8 :— is an apparition of the motion 
in the brain caused by the motion of the 
object iv. 8:— becometh an apparition 
wihout, whence, ibid. 
mmpU sounds please by equality, iv. 35. 
— har$h sounds, what. iv. 36: — sounds 
that differ in any height, please how.ibid. : 
— the consequence of sounds one after 
another, called an air, pleases why. iv.36 : 
— no air pleases for more than a time, 
ibid. 
SoyEREioN— the endeavour to advance the 
civil power not by the civil power to be 
condemned, iii. dedic. : — private men 
not, by reprehending it, to declare they 
think It too great, ibid. : — impugned by 
the enemy by aid of certain texts of 
Scripture, ibid. 

sovereignty, the artificial soul of the 
great Leviathat^. iii. in trod, 
men grieved with payments to the pub- 
He, how in the end they fall upon the 
sovereign power, iii. 92. 
without a sovereign power, men have no 
pleasure, but much ^ef, in keeping 
company, iii 112: — without it will de- 
stroy each other, ibid.: — are in the con- 
dition of war of every man against every 
man. iiL 113. 

the bonds of words, without coercive 
power, too weak to bridle the passions 
of men. iii. 124. 

the gift of sovereignty, is understood to 
give the right of levying money to main- 
tain soldiers, and of appointing magis- 
trates, iii 125. 

the attaining of sovereignty by rebellion, 
against reason. iiL 134: — to kill or rebel 
against it, as some think, a work of merit 
ui. 135. 

men not to be kept in awe b^ covenant 
without a common power. iiL 157: — a 



common power sufficient to secure men, 
how to be erected, ibid, 
the sovereign, he that carrieth the per- 
son of the united multitude, iii. 158: — 
sovereign power attained by two ways, 
by €u:qtUsitianj and by ingtitution, iii. 159: 
— the rights and fiiculties of the sove- 
reign, derived from the institution of the 
commonwealth, ibid. : — ^his subjects can- 
not make a new covenant to obey another 
without his permission. iiL 160: — by de- 
posing him, they take from him the 
person they had given him, which is 
therefore his own. ibid, 
does not covenant with the multitude in 
the institution of the commonwealth. iiL 
161. iL 101 :— cannot forfeit his power 
on pretence of breach of covenant ibid, 
iii. 161: — to grant sovereignty by way 
of precedent covenant, why vain, iii, 
161-2: —no precedent covenant supposed, 
when an assembly of men is the sove- 
reign, iii. 162. 

his actions must be owned by those that 
dissented in his election, as well as by 

i those that consented, why. iii. 162. ii. 

' 73-4: — no protest against their decree, 
lu. 163. 

can do no injury to any of his subjects. 
iiL 163, 186, 199. iL 101. iv. 140:— may 
commit iniquity, but not injustice, ibid, 
iv. 140 : — cannot justly be put to death, 
or punished. iiL 163, 186. ii. 79, 144. iv. 
131-2, 208. 

is the judge of the means necessary for 
peace and defence, at home and abroad, 
iii. 164, 186. iL 76. iv. 130, 205:— of 
opinions and doctrines averse and favour- 
able to peace, ibid. ibid. 537. iL 78: — has 
the whole power of prescribing the rules 
of property. iiL 16.5. 186, 233. iv. 131 : — 
has the right of judicature, ibid. ibid. 
568. iL 76, 144. iv. 130, 205:— the right 
of making peace and war. iiL 166, 186. 
iL 76, 144. iv. 130:— and of levying 
troops and money, iii. 166:— the choice 
of all counsellors and magistrates, both 
in peace and war. iii. 166, 186. ii. 77. iv. 
131, 205: — the power of reward and 
punishment ibid. ibid. ii. 75 : — according 
to law, if any, or if none, tiien arbitrarily, 
ibid.: — to bestow tiUes of honour and 
appoint order in place and dignity .iiL 167. 
the sovereign always generalissimo of 
the army. iii. 166. 

the marks whereby it may be discerned 
in what man, or assembly of men, the 
sovereign power resideth. iii. 167. iL 89. 
iv. 137. 

if one of the essential rights of sove- 
reignty be wanting, all the rest avail not 
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for preserving peace and justice. iiL 
168. 

the opinion of the division of these pow- 
ers between king, lords, and commons, 
the cause of the civil war in England, 
m. 168. 

b^ whatever words any of the essential 
rights granted away, if the sovereip:nt^ 
itself M retained, the grant is voi£ iii. 
168, 207, 211. iv. 147,205. 
the opinion of some, that sovereigns are 
nngulU tnajoretj but univertit minore$, iii. 
169: — is absurd, ibid, 
sovereign power the same, in whomso- 
ever pkced. iii. 169, 170, 175. ii. 140. 
is the fountain of honour, iii. 169. 
the greatest pressure of sovereign power 
proceeds, not from any profit in weaken- 
ing the subjects, but from the restiveness 
of the subjects, and their unwillingness 
to contribute, iii. 170. 
must needs be one man, or an assembly 
of all or of part iii. 171. 
where there is a sovereign power, there 
can be no other representative. iiL 172, 
211,221: — except to particular ends by 
the sovereign limited, ibid. ibid. ibid, 
admonition to the sovereign to take heed 
of admitting any other general repre- 
sentation of the people upon any occasion 
whatsoever, iii. 173. 

has two persons, that of the people and 
his own. iii. 173,226: — is prone to sacri- 
fice the public good to his own, if they 
chance to cross, ibid, 
they that have the ri^ht of giving the 
sovereignty after the death of an elective 
king, have it in themselves, iii. 179: — 
the assembly that has the power of limit- 
ing that of a king, has in itself the sove- 
reignty, ibid. 

in every perfect form of government, the 
disposing of the succession is in the pre- 
sent sovereign, iii. 180: — the death of 
him that has the soverei^ty in propriety, 
leaves the multitude without sovereign 
at all. iii. 181. 

sovereignty by acquisition differs from 
sovereignty by institution, wherein, iii. 
185, 204: — both arise from /ear. ibid.: — 
the rights of both are the same. iiL 186, 
190-1. 

the rights of sovereignty in a monarchy 
and a great family, the same. iiL 191. 
sovereign rights by speculation and de- 
duction from the nature, need, and 
desis:iis of men in erecting common- 
wealths, iii. 159-70, 180-91. 
sovereign rights from Scripture.iii.191-4. 
iL 146-9. 
that the commands of sovereigns are not 



to be censored or disputed by their snb- 
jects,allegoricall^ signified in the punish- 
ment of Adam. iii. 194. 
the sovereign power b as great as possibly 
men can be imagined to make it. iiLl95, 
546. iL 80, 88, 221 : — whosoever would 
limit it, must subject himself to one that 
can limit it, that is to a greater, iii. 195. 
iL 88 : — the objection, that in practice no 
unlimited sovereign power has ever been 
acknowledged, answered, iii. 195, 324. 
the sovereign is the subject of God, and 
bound to observe the laws of nature. iiL 
200, 212, 312, 322, 332. iL 83, 166. iv. 
206,213. 

a habit of fiivouring tumults and of licen- 
tious controlling the actions of their 
sovereigns, from reading the Greek and 
Latin authors. iiL 203. 
the sovereign may justly be resisted by 
many men that, having committed some 
capital crime, join to defend one another, 
iii. 206 :^-except on offer of pardon.ibid. 
may be sued at law by the subject, when 
he demands by virtue of some law, not 
of his sovereign power. iiL 207. iL 84-5, 
85 n., 154. 

the obligation of the subject lasts so long, 
and no longer, than the sovereign is able 
to protect him. iii. 208. iL 107. 
is the soul of the commonwealth. iiL208, 
316, 321, 577. iL 89: — ^is in the intention 
of them that make it, immortal, iii. 208 : 
— has in it, from the very institution, 
many seeds of natural mortality, by in- 
ternal discord, ibid. 

no authority derived from forei^ power, 
is within the sovereign's dominions pub- 
lic, but private, iii. 210. 
of his act every subject is author. iiL 212, 
215, 335 : — no protest ever lawful against 
the decrees of a sovereign assembly, 
iii. 215. 

deputies chosen by the great towns &c 
at the command of the sovereign, to in- 
form and advise him, are a body politic 
represendnj; all the subjects, iii. 221, 
172: — but ror certain matters only. ibid, 
ibid.:— is not an absolute, that is sove* 
reign, representative, ibid. ibid, 
a number of men, part of the sovereign 
assembly, consulting apart to guide the 
rest, is a faction. iiL 223. 
he alone has his authority Dei gratia 
simply, iii. 228 : — alone has immediate 
authority from God to teach, ibid, 
his person cannot be represented to him 
in his own presence. iiL 231. 
distributes the Umd, as he judges agree- 
able to equity and the common good. iii. 
234: — ^is understood to do notmng bat 
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in order to the common peace and ae- 
ourity. UL 235 :— any distribution of land 
made by him in prejudice of the com- 
mon peace, is contrary to the will of 
every subject ibid. : — by the will of every 
subject to be reputed void. ibid, 
may offend against the laws of nature. 
ilL 235. it 80 n., 83, 101. 
none free from human passions and in- 
firmities, iii. 236. 

has the right of re|^1ating fbreign trade, 
iii. 237 :— of appomting the words and 
siffns b}r which contracts shall be made 
Tiuid. ibid. 

the legislator in every commonwealth is 
the sovereign only. iii. 252, 336, 366, 378, 
522, 566. ii. 77, 150, 187. iv. 131, 205. 
is not subject to the civil laws, iii 252, 
312. ii. 83, 153. iv. 205 i—that he ia mbject 
to the ehU fowt, a seditious opinion, iii. 
812. ii. 1.53. iv.205: — cannot consist with 
the being of government, why. it 154. 
leneth of time shall not prejudice the 
right of the sovereign, iii. 253. 
the sovereign power alone can make 
binding the laws of nature, iii 253. 
his actions not authorized by children, 
fools, or madmen, iii 257. 
is supposed to be by every one sufficiently 
known, why. iii. 260: — ^no excuse from 
ignorance of where the soverei^ty is 
^a<^ ibid.: — of who is sovereign, no 
man but by his own fault can make any 
doubt ibia.: — ignorance of the sovereign 
power excuseth not iii. 280. 
to him belongs the interpretation of the 
law. iii 262 :— the sentence of the judge, 
is his sentence, iii 263. 
the sovereign power reprehended and 
called in question by those that have a 
sreat opinion of their own wisdom.iii.283. 
facts done against the law by authority 
of the sovereign power, are totally ex- 
cused, why. iii 289. 
nq^ligence is not without some contempt 
of the sovereign power, iii 292. 
a man not bound to take notice of his 
approbation otherwise than as expressed 
by his command, iii 292. 
anould have a care not obliquely to coun- 
tenance what directly they forbid.iii.292. 
every man obliges himself by his cove- 
nant to assist the sovereign in punishing 
others, iii 297 : — the right of the sove- 
reign to punish, is not grounded on the 
concession or gift of the subject ibid.: — 
but on the right of nature, iii. 298. 
is originally made by the subjects to the 
end that they may have protection there- 
by, iii 304, 322. 



fear ought not to be incident to the sove- 
reign power, iii 306. 
sovereigns, in order to the good of their 
own subjects, let slip few occasions to 
weaken the estate or their neighbours, 
iii 309. 

if the law be not the public oonsdenee, 
no man would dare to obey the soverei^ 
power further than it shall seem good in 
nis own eyes, iii 311. 
his office, to defeiui his subjects from 
foreigpi enemies, and from each other, 
iii 313. 

Aat the BovereUpi power mojf he dhidedy a 
seditious opinion, iii 313, 331. ii. 155. 
iv. 206. 

the opinion that there are more sove- 
reigns than one in a commonwealth, iii 
316: — wpremacyaeiupBgunsitovereigmfy, 
ibid. : — where one is sovereign, another 
supreme, there are two commonwealths, 
ibid. 

in a human sovereign, no independence 
of persons, iii 318: — if a king and two 
assemblies each bear the person of the 
people, there are not one, but three sove- 
reigns, ibid. 

is m>liged by the tenacity of the people, 
to struggle with them by stratag^ems of 
law to raise money for the necessities of 
the commonwealth, iii. 319. 
when the sovereignty has expired, the 
commonwealth resemoles the dead body 
of the natural man. iii. 321. 
the right of the sovereign cannot be 
extinguished by the act of another, iii 
322 : — the sovereignty of an assembly, 
when its power is once suppressed, can- 
not reenter it ibid. 

is accountable to God. iii. 322 : — and to 
none but him. ibid. 

his duty lies in a general providence, 
contained in public instruction, and good 
laws. iii. 322. iv. 213: — his office, to pre- 
serve entire the essential rights of sove- 
reignty, iii. 323: — deserts this end, how. 
ibid. : — bis duty, to see that the people 
be taught the grounds and reasons of his 
essential rights, ibid, ii 172. 
the groun£ of the essential rights of 
sovereignty cannot be maintained by law 
or terror of punishment iii 323. 
objection that the common people are 
not capable of understanding the prin- 
ciples of the rights of sovereignty, iii. 
325: — ^in their instruction in these rights 
no difficulty, whilst the sovereign has 
his power entire, iii 326. 
the sovereign loves not his people as he 
ought that IS not jealous of them. iii. 327. 
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God, the soTereign of soTereigns. iiL 
328, 366. 

the people, after one generation ^t, can- 
not know without instruction in whom 
the soTereign power is placed, iii. 328. 
sovereigns may learn from the first table 
of the commandments, what doctrine 
they should teach their subjects. iiL 329. 
his duty to cause justice to be taught. 
iiL 329 : — and to be administered to rich 
and poor alike, iii. 332 : — ought not to 
leave the impotent to the haxard of pri- 
vate charity, iii. 334. 
to his care it belongeth to make good 
laws. iii. 335. 

is weak, that has weak subjects, iii. 336. 
his office to make a right application of 
rewards and punishments. iiL 337 : — and 
a right choice of counsellors, iii. 339. 
an hereditary counsel of state, inconsist- 
ent with the rights of sovereignty. iiL340. 
his duty in the choice of eenends. ilL 
341 : — ^if popular himself wiu the army, 
no danger from the popularity of a sub- 
ject ibid. 

those that by violence suppress the power 
of their lawful sovereign, why obliged 
to contrive a title of their own. UL 342 : 
— a lawful sovereign, what he needs to 

Sin the hearts of his subjects, ibid, 
e office of one sovereign to another, 
comprehended in the kao of naiionM, iii. 
342 : — ^has the same right m protecting 
his people, that particular men have in 
procuring their personal safety, ibid, 
ordains what attributes of God shall be 
taken for signs of honour in public wor- 
ship. iiL 356. 

the depth of moral philosophy required 
in the sovereign. iiL 357 : — natural jus- 
tice the only science necessary for so- 
vereigns, ibid. 

the severely asserting that God has 
spoken to him immediately, may oblige 
tne subject to obedience, so far as not 
to say he believes it not iiL 361 : — ^but 
not to think otherwise than as reason 
persuades, ibid. 

nis the authority by which the Scrip- 
tures are obeyed as the word of G<xL 
iiL 378. 

the doctrine which the sovereign pro- 
phet hath in the name of God com- 
manded to be taught, to be observed by 
every man as a rule. iiL 427. 
is to be consulted by the subject as to 
the authority of those that pretend to 
prophecy, as the Israelites complained 
to Moses respecting the Seventy Elders. 
iu.426. 
is at all times to be consulted before we 



give credit to a pretended miracle or 
prophet iii. 435. 

the doctrines concerning the kingdom of 
God, to be determined only by them 
that under God have the sovereign power, 
iii. 444. 

in every commonwealth, both in state 
and religion, must be one. iiL 460. 
is, by the law of nature, the chief pastor. 
iiL 461 .'—those to whom God hath not 
spoken immediately, are to receive the 
commands of God firom their sovereign. 
iiL 462 : — ought to obey him in the ex- 
ternal acts and profession of religion, ib. 
may lawfully punish any man opposing 
his private spirit to the laws. iiL 463: — 
has the same place in the commonwealth, 
that Abraham had in his family, ibid.: — 
he alone can take notice of what is or is 
not the word of God. ibid, 
the authority of all sovereigns is ground- 
ed on the consent of the people, and their 
promise to obey. iiL 464. 
from the institution of God's kingdom to 
the Captivity, the supremacy of religion 
was in the same hands with the civil 
sovereignty, iii. 472. 
if a sovereign forbid us to believe in 
Christ, what then. iiL 493-4: — or com- 
mand to insult or not worship God. ii. 222» 
the authority of earthly sovereigns not 
to be put down till the day of judgment 
iiL 498. iL 259. 

Christ and his apostles have commanded 
us to be subject to the law of our sove- 
reigns. iiL 507-8. 

rules prescribed by other than the so- 
vereign, are not law but counseL iiL 518. 
by making the Scriptures to be law, 
subjects himself not to the doctor or 
apostle, but to God and his son. iL 520. 
none but the civil sovereign could take 
power from the Church to bestow on the 
bishops of Rome. iii. 530. 
in all heathen commonwealths, the so- 
vereign had the name of paslor. iiL 538. 
the severely is the Church by repre- 
sentation. iiL 538. 

a mayor chosen by a town, is chosen 
by the sovereign, iii. 538 : — so a pastor 
chosen by an assembly of Christians, ibid, 
in every Christian commonwealth, the 
civil sovereign is the supreme pastor. iiL 
539. 551, 556, 564, 581, 588. 
for a sovereign to constitute another 
sovereign pastor over his people, were to 
deprive himself of the civil power, iii.539. 
executes his right of supreme pastor ytcre 
dhimo, iiL 540: — has authority to baptise 
and administer the Lord's supper. iiL 54 1 , 
545: — and to consecrate temples and 
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pastors, ibid. ibid. :~reoei?es from Chris- 
tiaiiitj no new right, but a direction only 
in the way of teaching truth. iiL 545. 
has all manner of power that can be 
(||i?en to man both civil and religious, 
iii. 546, 547 : — ^ma j make laws for their 
subjects, both as a commonwealth and as 
a dhurch. ibid. : — ^maj commit the care 
of religion to one supreme pastor, or as* 
sembi V ofpastors. ib. : — gi?e what ^wer 
oyer the Church he thmks good. ibid. : 
— ^is to appoint judges and interpreters 
of the canonical Scriptures, iii 547 : — 
gives strength to excommunication, ibid, 
at their hands, as heads of families, God 
will reauire an account of the instruction 
of his cnildren and servants, iii. 557. 
be that heareth his Christian sovereign, 
heareth Christ iiL 564: — and he that 
despiseth his doctrine, despiseth Christ 
ibid. : — a Christian sovereign, as pastor 
and teacher, makes not thereby his doc- 
trine laws. ibid. 

may make laws obliginfi; men to certain 
actions which they womd not otherwise 
do, and which he ought not to command. 
iiL 564 :— but when commanded, are laws, 
ibid.: — external actions done in obedi- 
ence to the laws without internal appro- 
bation, are the actions of the sovereign, 
not of the subject iiL 493-4, S64. 
if any one but he can midce laws, the 
commonwealth and all peace and justice 
ceases. iiL 566: — ^jurisdiction belongs to 
him only. iii. 568, 570. 
the power of depriving bishops belongs 
to every Christian sovereign. liL 57 1 : — 
is inseparable from the sovereignty, ibid, 
will have to render an account at the 
day of judgment, iii. 573. 
the laity depend not on the clergy, nor 
the temporal officers on the spiritual, 
but both on the civil sovereign. liL 577 : 
— the sovereign is bound to direct his 
civil command to the salvation of souls, 
but is subject to none but God. ibid, 
the sovereign of a spiritual common- 
wealth, if it existed, might war upon a 
civil one in self-defence or to revenge 
injuries, but it would be no less lawful 
for the civil sovereign to war upon the 
spiritual for the like cause, iii. 578. 
it his command may be obeyed without 
forfeiture of life eternal, not to obey is 
unjust iiL 585. ii. 299 : — if not, then to 
obey were madness, ibid. ibid, 
the law which commands us to obey our 
sovereigns, is the law of God which for- 
bids us to violate faith, iii. 587, 577, 579, 
58a 
their Christian sovereign the only person 



whom Christians now hear speak from 
God. iii. 588. 

the difficulty of obedience to God and 
the civil sovereign. iiL 584. ii 314-16. 
iv. 174: — easily reconciled. iiL 600. 
we are now under no king by pact, but 
our civil sovereign. iiL 606. 
that which the subject doeth by com- 
mand of the sovereign for fear of death, 
is not his act, but the act of the sovereign. 
iiL 493-4, 564, 652. 

the duty of Christian sovereigns to break 
images worshipped by their subjects, iii. 
657. 

none but the sovereign can restrain that 
right which the commonwealth has not 
restrained; iii. 685 : — to deny functions 
not denied by the civil sovereign, is to 
take away a lawful liberty, ibid, 
when the churches resided universal 
sovereinity to the pope, civil sovereigns 
should have recoverea so much as, before 
they unadvisedly let it go, was their own 
nght. m. 690. 

for want of an absolute and arbitrary 
legislative power, the dvil sovereign 
obliged to handle the sword of justice as 
if it were too hot for him to hold. iiL 706. 
his right depends, not on the goodness of 
his cause, but on his poueaaion. iii. 706. 
the eivU rights of sovereigns grounded 
on the known natural inclinations of 
mankind, and the articles of the law of 
nature, iii. 710: — their power eeckwuH" 
etU, on texts erident and consonant to 
the scope of the whole Scripture, ibid, 
sovereign power, before moral philoso- 
phy discussed, reverenced as a visible 
divinity. iL pref.: — repugns not the di- 
vine nght ibid.:— those that will not 
subject themselves to the civil sovereign, 
and yet will live under his protection, 
are to be treated as enemies and spies, 
ibid: — any preacher &C., that shall say 
it is agreeable to Ctod*8 word that a pri- 
vate man may lawfully put to death or 
resist his sovereign, how to be dealt 
with. ibid. 

to have sovereign power in a common- 
wealth, is what iL 7a iv. 132, 137. 
the power of the sovereign is abtohUe. ii. 

80. IV. 132 : — the objection, that the state 
of the subjects of an absolute sovereign 
would be very miserable. iL 80, n. iv. 132 : 
— ^reasons why he should not desire to 
spoil or injure his subjects, ibid. : — the so- 
vereign that has power enough to protect 
all, has power enoueh to oppress alL ib. 
sovereigns do not all they would, nor all 
they know to be profitable to the city. ii. 

81, n. 
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it is sometimes donbted in whom the so- 
Tereignty is, but an absolute sorereigntj 
there is at all times except in civil war. 
it 81 : — ^in civil war, there are two sore- 
reigns instead of one. ibid, 
those that dispute absolute sovereignty, 
wish not to destroy it, but to conrey it 
to others, ii. 81-2. 

the right of sovereignty not frustrated 
by the want of obligation to put oneself 
to death, ii 82: — or to kill one's own Ei- 
ther, or execute any infamous command. 
iL83. 

the sovereign that uses his power other- 
wise than right reason requires, sins 
against the law of nature ana of God. ii. 
80, n. 83. 

the name of absolute sovereignty hateful 
to most men, partly through want of 
knowledge of tne nature of man and of 
laws, ana partly through the abuse of 
power by sovereigns. iL 87. 
the proposal of eonstUmtional sovereignty. 
il87. 

the power of, is limited by that of the 
commonwealth, and by nothing else. 
11. 88. 

he that by his own authority indepen- 
dent may lawfully do any one act wnich 
can be lawfully dbne by no other citizen 
than himself, hath sovereign power. iL 
89. iv. 138. 

grants the subjects sometimes a power of 
electing those that shall speak for them, 
ii 90-91 : — but such not intended to dis- 
pute his right iL 91. 
cannot be deposed by the consent of all 
his subjects, without his own also. ii. 
91-2. 

Umitatkm of sovereign power is not in 
fact limitation, but dimnon, iL 96, n. 
the sovereignty is in the people, if they 
constitute a monarchy for a time limited, 
with time and place ror reassembling. iL 
103-4. 

loses the sovereignty, if the territory fidl 
into the power of the enemy. iL 107. 
is indivisible. iL 115.iv. 135. 
good or bad government depends not on 
the sovereign, but on his ministers. iL 
140-41. 

his wealth is, not the lands and money, 
but the strong bodies and minds of his 
subjects. iL 142 : — ^is the dominion he has 
in the riches of his subjects, iv. 162. 
when by any law the judge sits upon the 
life of a subject, the question is not 
whether the sovereign could, but whether 
he intended that his life should be taken. 
IL155. 
is divided by some, giving the power of 



peace and war to the monarch, the power 
of raising money toothers. iL 156. iv. 134. 
the rit^ and the exerciae of sovereignty, 
may be divided, ii. 165;— their division 
resembles the ordinary government of 
the world. iL 166: — their junction, the 
immediate application of God to all mat- 
ters in the ordinary course of nature, 
ibid. 

$alus popuU auprema 2ex, herein contained 
all the dudes of sovereigns, ii. 166. iv. 
214: — to neglect that rme, is to violate 
the laws of nature, ii. 167 : — provides for 
their safety by universal laws. ibid. : — his 
duty not discharged unless he studies to 

Erovide them with the means not only of 
ving well, but with delight. iL 168: — 
with the means of growing strong, ibid.: 
— acts agiunst his conscience if he per- 
mits any doctrine or worship to be 
taught contrary to, or if he does not 
cause to be taught and practised such 
doctrine and worship as ne believes to 
conduce to salvation. iL 168:— can con- 
fer no more to their civil happiness than 
by keeping peace at home and abroad to 
enable them to enjoy the wealth pur- 
chased with their own labour, ii. 169: — 
his duty to prevent all evils he suspects, 
ii. 171: — his duty to see that perverse 
doctrines are rooted out, and right doc- 
trines taught iL 172:~that the true ele- 
ments of civil doctrine are taught in all 
the universities, ibid. : — his duty to fa- 
vour the obedient, and repress the fac- 
tious subject all he can. ii. 175: — and to 
repress the ftustious themselves. iL 175-6.: 
— to make laws for the encouragement 
of arts, and repressing expense, ii. 176-7. 
the sin of the subject, committed through 
too small a penalty awarded, is the sin 
of the sovereign, ii. 180. 
if the sovereign command to worship 
himself with the same attributes and ac- 
tions wherewith God is worshipped, he 
is to be obeyed or not according as they 
signify or not that he has a sovereignty 
independent of God, or any attribute be- 
longing^ only to God. iL 224. 
the civil and ecclesiastical authority from 
the time of Moses to that of Saul, how 
both in r»pA< and ivkfaet it was in the same 
hands. iL 242-4: — afterwards in the 
hands of the hii^, ii. 246: — after the re- 
turn from the Captivity, in the hands of 
the high-priest, ii. 248. 
the right of sovereigns to define the sin 
of injustice in a Christian commonwealth. 
iL 265:^-also to determine what is ne- 
cessary for peace and defence. iL 267 : — 
also to judge of all doctrines. iL 268. 
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the sorereigii omnnot be nndentood to 
have transferred the right of interpreting 
the Scriptures, if he is understood to in- 
tend to retain the sovereignty itself iL 
294. 

is bound in myctertef offaiih, to interpret 
the Scriptures bj ecclesiastios lawfully 
ordained, ii. 297. 

is the head of both the eommomweaUk and 
the OmrcK ii. 297. 

the Christian sovereign cannot command 
his subjects to deny Christ, or offer him 
any contumely, ii. 315. iv. 174. 
the sovereign is not to be obeyed in 
things contrary to the will of God. iiL 
584. iL 222, 299, 315. iv. 174. 
in a Christian commonwealth, obedience 
is due to the soverei^ in all things 

anritual and tenq)oral, ii. 315, 317. 
efinition of tovereiffn. iv. 123. 
when the sovereifm power is not such as 
affords security, uie right of doing what 
seems good in his own eyes remains 
with every man. iv. 129. 
the sovereign power is no less absolute 
than was that of every man before com- 
monwealth, iv. 132. 

the hypothesis of a sovereign with power 
ikmted. iv. 132-4: — ^the device of no ef- 
fect iv 134. 

the device of sovereignty mixed of demo- 
cracy ^ aritioeracy^ and monarchy, iv. 134: 
— such division takes away nothing of 
simple subjection, or if it does, intro- 
duces war. IV, 136: — every sovereignty is 
purdy democracy, aristocracy, or monar- 
chy, but in its adminitiration each form 
may have place subordinate, ibid, 
impunity, an infallible mark of sove- 
reignty, iv. 137. 

the profit of the sovereign and the sub- 
ject always go together, iv. 162. iL 127, 
128: — the profit and inconvenience ap- 
pertaining to sovereignty, iv. 163. 
under a Christian sovereign no danger 
of damnation from simple obedience to 
human laws, why. iv. 186: — can compel 
no man to renounce the points of £uth 
necessary to salvation, ibid, 
can in no case be subject to any author- 
ity ecclesiastical but that of Christ him* 
self. iv. 198: — ^the soverei;2:n that has 
taken upon him the yoke of Christ, can- 
not lawrally cast it off again, ibid. : — all 
sovereigns are immediate rulers of the 
Church under Christ, and all others sub- 
ordinate to them. iv. 199. 
six preUnea of right set up to resist the 
soverei^. iv. 203. 
is indivisible, iii. 167. iv. 206. 
his duty to^procure to the utmost of his 



endeavour the good of the people. It. S14. 

is bound to establish the religioii he 

thinks best iv. 214. 

his duty not to restrict muiecesaarily the 

liberty of his subjects, iv. 215; — (o set 

out laws of property, iv. 216: — to im» 

pose taxes equally, ibid. 

whatsoever he doeth, if not oontraij to 

the law of nature, he doeth it/«r« cSpmou 

iv. 323. 

the distinction between his naiiirai and 

poUHc capadty. vL 149, 151-2: — the two 

capacities signify what vi. 152. 

the ethics of subjects, and of sovereigna, 

what vL 219. 

the sovereignty, firom 1640 to 1659, in 

what hands it resided. vL 407-8: — ^its 

circular motion throu||^h two usurpers 

firom the late king to his son. vL 418. 

Sowing — ^no planting or sowing in ancient 
times, L 1 : — man*s reason improved by 
method, as it were by planting and sow- 
ing. L i-2. 

Space — ^the conception of, how gotten. L 
93: — ^what it is men call space, and for 
what ibid.: — ^&lsely defined by philoso- 
phers, ibid.; — and what thence inferred, 
ibid. 

definition of space. L 94, 108 : — space eon* 
tiyuoui and continual^ what L 98. 
to imagine the beginning and end of 
space and time, is to limit them. L 98 : — 
space and time finite and infinite potent 
tially^ what. L 99 :— of infinite space or 
time, it cannot be said to be a whoU or 
one. L 99-100: — ^infinite divisibility o^ 
what i. 100. 

iinap;inary space and magnitude, how 
distinguisheo. L 105. 
space full and empty, what L 107. 
to think all space empty, why not so 
ridiculous, i. 523. 

Sparks — how generated. L 455. 

Sparta — the sovereignty of, was not in 
the icings, but in the EphorL iii. 179. 

Species — the ubiquity oi, is, in the doc- 
trine of the schools, the cause of sense, 
iii. 679: — the doctrine of species vitible 
and tnteWgibh passing to and fro from the 
object, worse tnan a paradox, and a plain 
impossibility, iv. 4. 

Spectra — what by the Latins so called. iiL 
644:— are phantasms, iv. 62:— called m- 
corporeal bodteM, why. ibid. 

Speculation — ^the scope of all speculation, 
the performing of some action, or thing 
to be done. i. 7. 

Speech — words so connected as to be signs 
of thought i. 15. 

divers kinds of speech from connexion 
of names. L 29: — some signifying the 
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desires and afiections of men. ibid. : — 
insignificant speech, what i. 29-30: — 
two sorts of. iii. 27 : — one, used by those 
that understand nothing in some subtle 
matter, to make others believe they un- 
derstand it i. 30: — hardly any, that is 
not made up of some Latin or Greek 
names, iiu 27. 

in philosophy, but one sort of speech 
usenil. L 30: — what ibid, 
creatures without speech, may fear the 
image of a man seen in a glass, but do 
not apprehend it as true or false. L 36. 
all right reasoning owing to the right 
understanding of speech, l 36. iii. 665 : — 
all error, to the not understanding of the 
same. ibid. 

wherein speech is like the spider's web. 
i. 36. 

living creatures that have not the use of 
speech, whence it is manifest that they 
have no conception answering to a syllo- 
^sm made of universal propositionsJ.50. 
insignificant speech, a thing to be amend- 
ed in the Universities. iiL 3. 
what faculties of man proceed from the 
invention of words and speech, iii 16 :— 
so improved by the help of speech, as to 
distinguish man from all other living 
creatures, ibid. 

the most noble and profitable invention 
of all other, iii. 18: — without it amongst 
men neither commonwealth nor society, 
ibid.: — its first author, God. ibid. — its 
^neral use, to transfer mental discourse 
into verbal, iii. 19. iv. 25 : — ^for register- 
ing our own thoughts, ibid.: — and for 
mimifesting our knowledge to others. iiL 
20. iv. 26: — ^its special uses, what iiL 20: 
— ^its abuses, ibid. :— registering thoughts 
wrong, metaphors, deceiving, and griev- 
ing, ibid. 

serveth to the remembrance of cause and 
efiect by the imposing of names and the 
connexion of them. iii. 20. 
where speech is not, there is neither 
truth nor falsehood. iiL 23. 
if speech is jpeculiar to man, understand- 
ing is also. iiL 28. 

the forms of speech by which the pas- 
sions are expre8)sed.iiL49 : — the same not 
certain signs of the passions, why. iiL 50. 
insignificancy of, not onl^ hides the truth, 
but also makes men think they have it 
when they have it not iii. 686. 
cannot alone, without the help of many 
circumstances, signify our conceptions 
to others, ii. 274 :— its interpreters are 
what ibid.: — in speech is to be con- 
sidered its drifts oectukmt and contextere, 
as well as the words, iv. 23, 75: — ^in it, 

VOL. XI. 



the mind snggesteth but the first word, 
the rest follow habitually, iv. 25. 
the use of speech, to beget in others the 
same conceptions that we have in our- 
selves, iv. 71 : — to express appetite^ rnien- 
tionj win, iv. 74:— to persuade, iv. 75. 
the interpretation of a man's speech be- 
longs to him to whom it is addre8sed.iv.76. 

Sphere — the superficies of any portion of 
a sphere is equal to a circle, whose radius 
is a straight line from the pole of that 
portion to the circumference of its base. 
1. 265. 

will generate the four colours as well as 
a prism. L 463. 

Spideb— speech like the spider's web. L 36 : 
— in what, ibid.: — spies resemble the 
spider's web. ii. 170: — spiders hare art, 
prudence, policy, nearly equal to that of 
mankind, iv. 244. v. 80. 

Spirit — the fountain of the animal spirits 
is the cavity of the brain or heart i. 397 : 
— all the animal spirits received by the 
nerves, enter where. L 403 : — are vital 
spirits purified by the heart, and carried 
from it by the arteries, ibid.: — how 
affected by the vital motion. L 407 . 
the spirit of God, when said to be taken 
from Moses and given to the Seventy 
Elders, is not divided. iiL 66 : — the Spint 
of God in man, what it means in the 
Scriptures, ibid. 

an unclean spirit, a man's spirit when 
producing unclean actions, iii. 66 : — ^the 
unclean spirit, that having gone out of a 
man, and wandering through dry places, 
retumeth to the same man with seven 
other spirits worse than himself explain- 
ed. 111. 69. 

a man may put together the words mrit 
incorporealf but never can have an^ idea 
answering to them. iii. 96 : — attributed 
to God by them that arrive at the know- 
ledge of nim by their own meditation, 
not dogmatically, but piously, to honour 
him. iii. 97. 

body and spirit, in the language of the 
Schools, termed substances corporeal and 
incorporeal, iiL 380. 

the proper signification of tpirit in com- 
mon speech, a subtle invisible body, a 
^host, or other idol of the brain. iiL 382. 
IV. 309: — the metaphorical significations 
of, what iii. 382. 

the ^pMt of God, in the Scriptures, 
means Gk>d himself, iii. 383:— <Ae ^nrit 
qf wiadom to make garmenU far Aaron^ 
what spirit meant iii. 66,384:— the spirit 
of Goo, signifies sometimes a wnd or 
hrealk. iiL 383: — sometimes extraordi- 
nary gifts of the understanding, iii 384: 

hh 
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— sometimes, extraordinary affections, 
ibid.: — sometimeSf the gift of prediction 
by dream or vision. iiL 385 :— sometimes, 
hfe. ibid.: — sometimes, subordination to 
authority. iiL 386: — sometimes, aerial 
bodies. liL 387. 

bow we came to translate tpirit by gKott, 
iii. 387. 

tpiriti, the signification of in the Scrip- 
tures, iii. 388. ir. 61-2: — signify the 
attgdi of God, when, ibid, 
the signification of, depends on that of 
i$upiratioH, iiL 394. 

the most common acceptation o^ is in 
the signification of a man*s intention, 
mind, or disposition. iiL 421 : — the spirit 
of Gk>d, which he took from Moses to 
n?e to the SeTenty Elders, ibid, 
we spirit of Goa dwelleth bodily in 
Christ only. iii. 420, 422:--left Saul and 
came upon David, how. iiL 422. 
men are to examine spirits, wfuther they 
be of God or not. iii. 588. 
no text of Scripture implying that a man 
was ever possessed by any corporeal 
spirit but nis own. iiL 641: — why our 
baviour and his aposUes did not teach 
that there are no ^pirUs vmmaUrtaL iii. 
642: — nor any po$te»$ion by any spirit 
corpored. ibia.: — the opinion of posses- 
sion by spirits and phantasms no im- 
pediment in the way to salyation.iii.64d. 
m the Scriptures no spirits incorporeal 
iii. 644. iy. 61 : — there are spirits corpo- 
real, but subtle and invisible, but no 
man's body ever possessed by them. ibid, 
spirits have dimensions, and are really 
bodies, iii. 672 : — spirit is a body natural, 
so subtle that it works not upon the 
senses, but fills space, iy. 60: — is figure 
without colour, iv. 61. 
tpirit incorporeal, a name of more honour, 
and may with more piety be attributed 
to Gh>d. iii. 672: — the name qnrit attri- 
buted to God signifies not any concep- 
tion, but only of our reverence, and 
desire to abstract from him all corporal 
grossness. iv. 61. 

the spirit of Rome walking by missions 
through the dry places of China, Japan, 
and India, iii. 700: — may return to the 
dean-swept house, and make an end 
worse than the beginning, ibid, 
spirits corporeal and ineorporetil, their ex- 
istence cannot be known by natural 
means only. iv. 61 : — spirits work not 
upon the sense, therefore not conoeptible. 
ibid. 

have been acknowled^ped, and held for 
incorporeal by all nations of the world, 
iv. 62. 



are to be judged by their doctrine, and 
not the doctrine by the spirits, iv. 63. 

Spirituiii — the distmction of spiritual and 
temporal dominion has no place in the 
kingdom of God. iiL 105. 
the spiritual authority stands in the 
darkness of School distmctions and hard 
words. iiL 317 : — may sometimes destroy 
a commonwealth, ibid.: — moves the body 
politic, as epilepsy the body natural abio. 
the contention and war about spiritual 
jurisdiction, whence. iiL 404. 
temporal and epuitual, two words brought 
in to make men see double and mistake 
their lawful sovereign. iiL 460: — the 
distinction is but words. iiL 574. 
how the subjects of all Christians became 
charmed with the words power tpirituaL 
iii. 689. 

the division of sovereign authority into 
civU and aairituaL ii. 155. 
qnritual things, and temporal, whataL270. 
temporal right, the determination of Just 
and unjuit, of the means of peace ana ds- 
fenee, of all manner of doctnnes in natu" 
ral science. iL 271 : — tpiriiual ri^ht, the 
judgment of wysieriet of faith, ibid.: — to 
define what is ^nriiual, what tea^pora/^ 
belongs to temporal right ibid, 
the judgment of both spiriiual and tempo^ 
ral matters belones,in Christian common- 
wealths, to the civil authority, ii. 297. 
the commands of God in temporal matters 
are the laws of the sovereign, in tpiriiual 
of the Church delivered by pastors law- 
fully ordained. iL 315: — in a Christian 
commonwealth obedience is due to the 
sovereign in all things, epiriiual and tern- 
poraL ibid.:— in any other, obedience is 
due from a Christian subject in tbines 
temporal, in thin^ epiriiual he is to fol- 
low the authority of some Christian 
Church, ibid. 

the distinction of power apiriiual and 
temnoraL vi. 171 : — ^was made by Leo in 
and Charlemagne. viL 77. 

Sponsor— what iiL 152. 

Spontaneous — spontaneity means incon- 
iiderate action, or means nothing, iv. 275 : 
— means no more than appetite or unll. v. 
47 :— actions whereof no cause could be 
perceived, v. 93, 400: — as a general 
name, comprehends the actions of inani- 
mate things, ibid, ibid.: — in man and 
beast, answers to vohmtarp, ibid, ibid.: 
—signifies only that which is done vo- 
luntarily, or without coaction or compul- 
sion by terror, v. 350-51. 

Sprino — is what viL 33, 108. 

Spy — is a minister of the commonwealth, 
but private. iiL 231 :— compared to tiie 
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eye in the bodj utnraL ibid 
jaet that lires weertd jmaderiht _ 
ment of a coo q ufr u r , is Sable to 
treated as a spy and mm cti r cf 
state, ill 705:— is to waamastmmt 
as the beams of the na to the 
sooL iL 169 : — no leas wri iwij to 
presenration of the state dun 'the 
of light to the c o ns er iaii cn of aai 
170. — maj be eo» pare d to the 
web. ibid.:~it is the dotj of M Pwagm 
to empioj them. iL 171. 
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a plea of theotnrn, beeaoae a plea «/fibt 
wtUn. TL ISO. 
Stab — ^whj in a sereneeoU M^t, wishoc 
any moon, more of the (uutA 
seen than at other timeL L VM 
immemie distance of the fixed 
aoooonted incredible. L 447 
Heved by aU the learned, ibid, 
why they appear redder and Mt^gtf m 
the horison than in add-hearflL l 44S. 
do no less ezeroie their 
day than in the m^t. iiL S. 




lift nniEffiun^. 



•• wit »- ::t IT 

s i/ sa? 



inflicted hy it, justified by 
yL 124:— It, and the 
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oomt put down. tL SSfi. 
Stathtb — ^Statnte-law, to what end or- 



dained. tL 7, 8:- 

why to be obeyed, n. 24: — aD pMiim 

laws are etslotea. ibid. 
Stepheh — Saint, was stoned, not by 

tenoe of private aeal, bnt after a ^ 

before the ffigfa-^priest. liL 70f . 
Steyikus — his opinioii of the 

of flnids.TiL 142. 



VTiyua, vrtymik—m mark made with a hM 
iron. 111.200 ;~their ii^ninrsrMWi 'mJUrj, 

Srroics — maintained tMt aD frimn s mt 
equal. ilL 287. n. 121. tL asS:— that all 
eqoally demerwe the name «f imjmmat^ 
and that it is the same crime to fciJ3 
a hen, as to kin om*s frcher. ibid. 
ibid.:-taacfat in the Ami, whtnin tA* 
me rehanU b ro u ght their goods to landL 
lii. 867: — werethelolWwcrtof Zea^uia. 
667. ri. 98:— their dtapirtea about /^rte 

9 «« • • ^k^ -a _ ^ n ■_ _ 

It. 887-8: — the mutual hatrfd of the 
Stoics aad EpienreaaiL tr. Md; — their 
error consists, not in the opiaiMB eCfirte, 
but in feigning of a fidae God. ▼' 2«Su 

STOLmrnr—natnral foUy, theexyiUMl/W 
dolneas. ir. 56. 

Srom — made by ihe 
hard partades within the 
505:— having no great ocdi 
' ' sBddsidy, why. L 4Jia 



jko. ^i f^uL tnnawMK jn -eruac iucC 

tJBb wnyigfti t^ a awii i ii in . < uiH i 
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4^ dU: w^nsc^ Ju tt n utoC, liL ^1^ — 
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tikA lA^tMstikM, &ut ^ «udbl<M. i^ mIU 
^w4* vuM^KMfut to Ihi^ iuaie as^ irmfiitoir 
|iiuifii ^ a M^tmi^ mrjA vttAmuii^t^ 
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arch, arise only frmn those of his sub- i 
jects. iiL 174. 

the inconyenience arising from the in- 
fancy &C., of a monarch, proceeds from 
the ambition of the subjects. iiL 176, 177. 
that which the representative doth as 
actor, every one of the subjects doth as 
author, iii. 181. 

the liberty of subjects, is in relation to 
what bonos. iiL 199: — consists in what 
ibid. 

may be put to death by command of the 
soyerei^ power, without wrong done by 
either. uL 200. 

what things a subject, though command- 
ed by the sovereign, may refuse to do. 
iiL 203 : — his obligation to execute on 
the sovereign's command any dangerous 
or dishonourable office, depends on the 
end of his submission, iii. 204-5 : — if the 
refusal to obey frustrates not the end for 
which sovereignty was ordained, then he 
has liberty to refuse, iii. 205. 
his obligation and Uberty, both lie in the 
act of his submission. iiL 2U3: — to be de- 
rived from the end of the institution of 
sovereignty, peace and security, ibid. : — 
has liberty in all things, the right 
whereof cannot by covenant be trans- 
ferred. iiL 204. 

his greatest liberty depends on the si- 
lence of the law. iii. 206. 
if the subject have a controversy with 
the soverei^ of any right or service re- 

3uired of him, ground^ on some prece- 
ent law, he may sue, how. iii. 207. iL 85, 
n. 154. 

his oblipition to the sovereign lasts so 
long only as the sovereign is able to pro- 
tect him. iiL 208, 703-4. ii. 107. iv. 148: 
— taken prisoner of war, or his person or 
life being within the guards of the enemy, 
hath liberty to become the subject of him 
that took him. iiL 208, 703: — if held in 
bonds, or not trusted with his liberty, 
may, if he can, escape, iii. 208. 
if the sovereign relinquish the sove- 
reignty for him and his heirs, his sub- 
jects return to the absolute liberty of na- 
ture. iiL 209. iL 107. iv. 147 :— so if he die 
without known kindred, and without 
declaration of hb heir. ibid. ibid. ibid, 
if banished, he is no subject during ban- 
ishment iii. 209. ii. 107-8. iv. 148: — if he 
enter the dominions of another by leave 
of his own sovereign, he remains his 
subject by contract between the sove- 
reigns. iiL 209. 

if the sovereign' become subject to a vic- 
tor, his subjects are released from their 
obligation. liL 209 : — become subjects of 



the victor, ibid..: — but if held prisoner, 
his subjects must obey his magistrates 
governing in his name. ibid, 
the subject is the author of all commands 
of the sovereign. iiL 212, 215, 235. 
leases of subjects savour of unlawful 
design, iii. 222: — therefore unlawfuL iiL 
223 : — are commonly called/adaotu. ibid, 
how far bound to ooedienoe to a public 
minister having general administration 
of the whole kingdom, iii. 227: — ^how 
far, when of a part or province only. ib. 
his property in his land consists m the 
right of excluding all other subjects. iiL 
235, 313. ii. 84, ill, 157. iv. 207:— not 
his sovereign, ibid. ibid. 319, 331. iL 84, 
111, 157. iv. 207. 

any distribution of land by the sovereisn 
contrary to the common peace, is by the 
will of ever^' subject to be reputed void. 
iii. 235. 

the subject cannot justly make war upon 
or in any wa}' speak evil of his sovereign, 
iii. 235. 

every man is bound to take nodoe of the 
laws to which he is subject iiL 242. 
every subject has covenanted to obey the 
civil law, either one with another in 
making a representative, or with the re- 
presentative one by one when subdued 
Dv the sword, iii. 254. 
if he have no particular revelation to 
himself of what is the will of God, he ia 
bound to obey for such the command of 
the commonwealth. iL 274: — in all things 
not contrary to the law of nature. iiL 275. 
refusing at the command of the sovereign 
to do any thing contrary to a liberty 
granted by the sovereign, if such liberty 
be inconsbtent with the sovereign power, 
is guilty of a sin. iiL 289 : — ^not only dis- 
obeying, but also resisting a public mi- 
nister, IS guilty of a crime, ibid, 
the subject that by fact or word denies 
the authority of the representative of tfie 
commonwealth, may lawfully be made to 
suffer whatsoever the representative will, 
iii. 300: — as an enemy to the common- 
wealth. iiL 301, 305. 
all men, not subjects, are enemies, or 
have ceased to l>e so by covenant iiL 
305 : — vengeance is lawfully extended to 
the third and fourth generation of the 
subjects that deny the authority of the 
commonwealth established, why. ibid, 
benefits bestowed by the sovereign on a 
subject, through fear of his power to 
hurt the commonwealth, encourage not 
to obedience, but to further extortion, 
iii. 306, 338. 
subjects are maintained agiunst their 
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soyereignfl by foreign oommonwealths. 
iiL 309. 

to be subject to laws, is to be subject to 
the commonwealth, that is to the sove- 
reign. iiL 312. 

that the subjects in a popular common- 
wealth enjoy liberty, but that in a mon- 
archy they are all slaves, an opinion 
gotten from the Greek and Latin authors, 
lu. 315. 

no subject can obey two masters. iiL 316. 
the popularity of potent subjects, its ef- 
fects upon the commonwealth likened 
to those of witchcraft iii. 320: — is more 
dangerous in a j)opular government, than 
in a monarchy, ibid, 
when the subject has no further protec- 
tion in their loyalty, in war foreign or 
intestine, the conmionwealth is diuohtd, 
iiL 321:^-every man then at liberty to 
protect himself as he may think best 
ibid. : — the obligation of the subject may 
be extinguished though the right of the 
sovereign cannot iii. 322. 
the sovereign cares not for individual 
subjects, otherwise than to give protec- 
tion when they complain of injury. iiL 
322. 

subjects are to be taught to love no form 
of government more Sum their own. iiL 
326 : — nor to desire change by reason of 
the prosperity of other forms of govern- 
ment ibid.: — nor from admiration of the 
virtue of any man or assembly of men, to 
yield them any obedience due to the 
sovereign only. iiL 327 : — ^nor to speak 
ill of the sovereign, or dispute his power, 
iii. 328. 

subjects often seduced from their loyalty 
by preachers, to proclaim marriage with 
popular men in^^ide eec/esur. iiL 327. 
certain times to be set apart for the in- 
struction of the subjects, iii. 328. 
subjects are to be taught justice, iii. 329: 
— and that intentions to do unjust acts, 
are injustice. iiL 330. 
their mequality proceeds from the sove- 
reign power, iii. 333 : — has no place in his 
presence, ibid. 

are restrained by good laws, not from all 
voluntary acts, but from such only as are 
hurtful to themselves, iii. 335. 
are weak, whose soverei^ wants power 
to rule them at his wilL liL 336. 
the soothing of the subjects in their 
irremediable grievances by embarrassed 
men, a sipi of one expecting benefit 
from public troubles. iiL 339. 
the informations and complaints of sub- 
jects, when they demand nothing incon- 
sistent with the essential rights of sove- 



reignty, diligently to be attended to. iiL 
341. 

owe to their sovereigns simple obedience 
in all things not inconsistent with the 
laws of God. iii. 343. 
when commanded anything by the civil 
power, how he is to know whether it be 
contrary to the law of God, or not iiL 
343. 

bodies inanimate, creatures irrational, 
atheists, arc not subjects in the kingdom 
of God. iiL 344: — his subjects are, who. 
ibid. 

is to obey God, when he speaks to him, 
before any earthly potentate. iiL 366: — 
can know when or what God hath said, 
only by that natural reason which leads 
him to obey his soverei^. ibid, 
every subject in the kingdom of God, 
shall have dominion over sin, without 
prejudice to the sovereign. iiL 397. 
how he is to discern between true and 
false prophets, iii. 426: — is to consult 
the sovereign prophet concerning the 
authority of those that pretend to pro- 
phecy, as the Irsaelites consulted Moses 
respecting the Seventy Elders, iii. 426-7.: 
— the duty of the subject as to consult- 
ing the sovereign respecting the truth of 
seeming miracles. iiL 435-6:— and what 
he b to do thereupon, ibid. : — if the sove- 
reign say that a miracle is done, the sub- 
ject is not to contradict it iii. 436. 
in the interpretation of the Scriptures 
must not transgress the bounds set by 
his sovereign, iii. 467 : — ^is not to pretend 
to prophecy or to the spirit in opposition 
to the doctrine established by Grod's 
lieutenant iiL 468. 

whatever is done by the subject in obe- 
dience to his sovereign, not m order to 
Ms own mind but to the laws of bia 
country, is not his act, but of his sove- 
reign. liL 493-4, 564, 652. ii. 224, 249. 
is bound by the law of nature to be when 
required in the company and presence 
of nis sovereign. iiL 506-7 :^-cannot go 
out of Ms dominions without leave, m. 
507. 

if they tolerate not their kin^, whatso- 
ever hw he maketh, though it concern 
relision, do violate their Suth, contrary 
to the divine law. iii. 579. 
of the danger to religion from tolerating 
a heathen or erring prince, the subject 
is no competent ju(^. iiL 581. 
the subject believing some false conse- 
quence from this article, Jetut i§ Ckritl^ 
commanded to be taught by hb Christian 
king, shall be saved. iiL 600-601: — if 
forbidden by his sovereign to profess any 
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of his opinioDs, can on no just ground 
disobey. liL 601 : — the subject that resist- 
eth his infidel sovereign, sinneth against 
the laws of God ibid. : — and rejects the 
counsel of the apostles, ibid, 
ererj subject has the same license that 
Naaman had. iiL 493, 494, 601. 
if he endangers himself for his faith he 
must expect his reward in heaven, and 
not complain, much less make war upon 
his sovereign. iiL 601. 
no infidel king so unreasonable as to put 
to death a Christian subject that thinks 
himself bound to obey his laws. iiL 602. 
mist raised in the minds of subjects by 
the repugnancy between the political de- 
signs of the pope and other Christian 
pnnces, that tney know not their lawful 
prince from an intruding stranger. iiL 
607 : — in this darkness of mind are made 
to fight against each other. iiL 608. 
the school doctrines of $eparaied estaicet, 
serve to lessen the dependence of the 
subject on his sovereign, iii. 675. 
ought to thing himself bound to simple 
obedience to his sovereign. iiL 681. 
at what time the subjectoecomes obliged 
to the conqueror, men not yet sufficiently 
taught by the civil wars. iiL 703: — be- 
comes subject to the conqueror, when 
having liberty to submit, he consents, 
by express words or other sufficient sign, 
to be his subject ibid. iv. 422 : — the sub- 
mission or composition of the subject, b 
not an assistance, but rather a detriment 
to the enemy, when. iii. 704 : — ^if the sub- 
ject has also the obligation of a soldier, 
e hath not liberty to submit till when, 
ibid.: — is bound to be true to the con- 
oueror. ibid. ii. 107: — the subject that 
hves openly under the protection of the 
conqueror, is understood to submit him- 
self to his government, iii. 705. 
the dirty and liberty of subjects grounded 
on the known natural inclinations of 
mankind, and the articles of the law of 
nature. iiL 710. 

before moral philosophy discussed, sub- 
jects measurea/iu< and unjutt not by pri- 
vate opinion, but b^ the laws. ii. prcf. : — 
reverenced sovereign power as a visible 
divinity, ibid. : — could not but desire the 
preservation of that by which they are 
preserved, ibid. 

in the search into the rights and duties 
of subjects, they must be considered as 
if dissolved. iL pref. 

the subject gives up to the sovereign 
power only his right of retitting, why. 
U.70. 
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what authority the lower sort of siibjeets 
under pretence of religion chaUenge to 
themsdives. iL 79, n. 
subjects dispute not the aboolute power 
of a popular commonwealth. iL 80, n. 
the wiU of the subject is comprehended 
in the will of the commonwealth. iL 83: 
— that is of the sovereign, ibid, 
the right of the subject to sae the sore* 
reign belon|;8 not to dvil right, but to 
natural equity. iL 84-5: — the sovereign 
is the judge of the controversy. iL 85 : — 
in it, the question is not what right the 
subject has, but what according to t^e 
laws declared is the wiU of the sovereign, 
ibid. n. 

if the commonwealth require money of 
a subject as trUmU, the subject has no 
action, if as debt, then he has a right of 
action, why. ibid. 

the covenant of every subject with every 
subject in instituting the commonwealth, 
cannot be dissolved without the consent 
of every single subject iL 90. 
the subject is held by a twofold oblifli* 
tion, one to each fellow citisen, anotner 
to the sovereign. iL 91-2. 
subjects sometimes allowed by the so- 
vereign to elect a smaller number to 
speak for them. ii. 90-91 : — such are not 
elected to dispute his right iL 91 :— the 
voices of a few subjects, how taken for 
the consent of the whole commonwealth, 
ibid. 

the subjects, how many soever, cannot 
lawfully depose the sovereign without 
his own consent iL 92. 
his liberty not advanced by a muMd tmh- 
narchy. iL 96. 

refusing obedience to the sovereign, is 
injuriou* to each fellow-subject, and to 
the sovereign, ii. 101. 
he that is freed from subjection, whether 
tervatU, ton, or eohny, is understood to 
promise those exterior siens of honour 
gelded by inferiors to their superiors. 
iL 119. 

is not hindered by the penalties of the 
law from doing all things and using sJl 
means necessary to the preservation of 
life and health. iL 121. 
free subjects have what privilege abore 
servants, ii. 121. iv. 157-8: — the subject 
difiers from the servant in that he senres 
the commonwealth only, the servant 
serves his fellow-subject also. ibid. ibid« 
the inconvenience of impoverished sub- 
jects,is as much that of the ruler as of Uie 
subjects. iL 128 : — ^public treasures can 
be no grievance to private subjects, ibid. 
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their condition best* when they are the 
inheritance of the ruler. iL 142: — ^no ex- 
ample readily to be found of a subject, 
witnottt default of hia own, despoiled of 
his life or ex>ods, through the sole licen- 
tiousness <n his sorereign. ibid, 
that the subject owes to his sorereign 
simple odedience, proved from Scripture. 
iL 146-9 : — that a subject sins in obeying 
his sorereign in what seems to him un- 
just, seditious doctrine. iL 152. 
subjects measure justice, not by the ciril 
laws, but by the doctrines of whom. iL 
155: — through superstitious frar dare 
not obey their rulers, ibid.: — and fall 
into that they most fear. ibid, 
the strength of the sul^ects is that of 
the commonwealth, that is, of the sove- 
reign. iL 167 : — the commonwealth is in- 
stituted for the sake, not of itself, but of 
the subjects, ibid. 

the four kinds of benefit received by 
subjects. iL 169. 

ought to contribute to the public bur- 
thens according to what he consumes, not 
according to wnat he possesses. iL 174. 
a stiff-n^ked subject must sometimes be 
flattered for his power, as a fiery horse 
is stroked for his fierceness. iL 175 : — as 
the rider of the one, so the ruler of the 
other is in danger of being unseated, ib. 
to enable subjects to grow rich, the two 
necessaries are tabtmr and thrift ii. 176. 
the tiberty^ of subjects compared to that 
of water. iL 178. 

subiects corenant to obey the ciril laws, 
in tne very constitution of goremment 
iL 19a 

is bound to know in whom is the sore- 
reignty. iL 191-2: — this known to him, 
how. ii. 192. 

subjects sin, in the natural Idngdom of 
God, how. ii. 225. 

all subjects, Christian as well as others, 
must take the nileaof/M< and m^tui 
firom their sorereign. iL 265. 
nnirersally is to call nothing ■wrder, 
admltery, Atft^ but what is done contrary 
io the dril laws. iL 267. 
subjects that beliere themaelrea bound 
by any foreign authority in doctrines 
necessary to Miration, do not constitute 
a commonwealth. iL 294: — are the sub- 
jects of that foreign power, ibid. 
Christian subjects are not to rtml their 
sorereign in things contrary to the will 
of (}od, but to go to Christ by martyr- 
dom. iL 316. 

DO subject has right to rasiai the iword 
of JwtMe. iv. 190. 



absolute subjection, ont of hatred called 
slavery, iv. 134. 

the subjection of subjects is as absdute 
as that of servants, iv. 158. 
the profit of the sovereign and the subject 
always ^ together, iv. 162. 
to a subject, the inconveniences of go- 
vernment are none at alL iv. 163: — suf- 
fers no grievance in Meiim and fmcm, why. 
iv. 164-5. 

all subjects are in commonwealths in the 
nature of children and servants, iv. 173. 
cannot be compelled to renounce the 
points of faith necessary to salvation, iv. 
186: — ^in other points is commanded by 
the law taught by Christ, to conform his 
actions. ibicL 

the Christian subject has suflSciently dis- 
charged his covenant of obedience to an 
infidel sovereign by laying down his life 
rather than obey his commands in funda- 
mental points of faith, iv. 188. 
Christian subjects that deny obedience 
to their sovereigns under pretence that 
Christ has ^ven the sovereignty to other 
than theuL iv. 189. 

whatsoever the subiect doth, if it be not 
contrary to the civil law, he doeth it/urs 
djnino, iv. 223. 

when the battle is lost and the subject 
at the enemy's mercy, it is not unlawful 
to receive quarter with condition of obe- 
dience, iv. 423: — and that condition it is 
not lawful to break, ibid, 
the eUdcM of subjects and sovereigns, how 
disting^hed. vL 219. 
princes obliged to buy with p re fe rment 
the obedience of their subjects, are or 
soon will be in a weak conditioo. vL 254. 
the duty that a subject owes a sorerBip;n 
is a science, built on sure and dear pnn- 
d|de8, to be learned by deep and careful 
sUidy. vL 362. 
SUBSTAMCE — ab&traet tmbtUmem^tqoaraitdta- 
$emee$ &C., insignificant words nom what 
fountain sprung. L 34 : — not heard of 
amongst such nations as do not oae the 
copula it. ibid. 

immaterial mUitanett, words absurd, not 
error. ilL 32. 

tmb§tameeuid botfyngmfy the same thing, 
in what acceptation of the word. iiL 381 : 
— mtbitanee iite orportal^ w(Mrds whidi de- 
stroy each other, ibid.: — aerial substances 
in common language not taken for iodlMt. 
ibid.:— are called miriU iiL 382. 
demons hdd by the Gentiles to be wfr- 
etanem iaeorpo r e aL iiL 389. 
mAetaaee wOkomt dimenmom,wordB 
flatly contradiet eadi other, ir. 61. 
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its signification, ir. 308 :— in Greek, what, 
ibid: — in what sense God b the suhttance 
of lUl the world, ibid. : — and wherein he 
differs from other substances, ibid. 
etUui, subfecttif iubitantuB, what. ir. 394. 

Success — good success, is power. iiL 75. 

Succession — the right of, in common- 
wealths, is an artificial etemitj of life. 
iiL 180 : — the <|uestion of the right of, 
does not arise m a democracy, iii. 181. 
ii. 122: — ^bas most difficulty in a monar* 
chy. ibid. ibid. 

in dominion paternal, proceeds as in mo- 
narchy, iii. 188. ii. 125. 

SuTFEB — to do and to ntffer, is to move and 
be moved, i. 334. 

Suit — the cause of the multitude of suits. 
tL 45. 

SuN-o-what it is men call the sun. L 75 : — 
whether any apparent magnitude or 
splendour be in the sun or not, bow to 
be determined. L 76. 
the hy]M>thesis of his simple circular 
motion, i. 427 : — the cause of the axis of 
the earth in its revolution being kept 
parallel to itself. L 428: — has two mo- 
tions, the one simple circular, the other 
circular about its own centre, ibid: — ^the 
hypothesis of the simple circular motion, 
why probable, i. 429 : — ^more probable 
and more consistent than that of two 
motions of the earth, one in the ecliptic, 
the other about its own axis the contrary 
way. i. 431. 

in the time of the sun's apparent motion 
in the summer arc, there are how many 
days. i. 432 : — in the winter arc, how 
many. ibid. 

the earth is nearer to the sun in winter 
than in summer, why. i. 433. 
the sun is in its perigcnan iu winter, in its 
apogaum in summer. L 434: — whether its 
apogseum and perigfeum are moved in 
the same order and with the same velo- 
city as the equinoctial points are moved. 
L443. 

has a greater power of elevating waters 
than the moon. L 440. 
the cause of his light, what. i. 448 : — is 
accompanied with the generation of heat, 
ibid.: — the cause of his heat, what. L 
449-50. 

how by his simple circular motion he 
causes the parts of the air to change 
places, i. 449. vii. 97 : — and causes the 
clouds, i. 450, 468. 

the sun-beam nothing but the way in 
which motion is propagated. L 452. 
why he appears gpreater and more yellow 
in the horizon t£m in mid-heaven, i.462. 
why it is cold at sun-rise and sun-set L 



472 :~bow b^ his action apon the air he 
forms ice. ibid. 

by his simple circular motion causes the 
clouds to descend as well as ascend.i.482. 
the phenomenon of two suns seen at 
once, accounted for by frozen clouds. 
L483. 

by his simple motion congregates homo- 
geneoufl^ and dissipates heterogeneous 
things, i. 510. 

obscureth the light of the stars, as the 
object present obscureth the impression 
made by the object removed. iiL 5. 
gazing upon the sun leaves an image of 
uie sun before the eyes for a long time 
after, iii. 6. 

the reflection of the sun in water and 
mirrors, a sufficient proof that eoUmr and 
image are seen where the thing seen is 
not iv. 4-5. 

the sun worketh by no other ways than 
fire. iv. 7 : — ^is the fountain of light ibid, 
if anything came out of the sun, we at 
this day had had no sun. viL 32: — ^repels 
the air every way, by what motion. viL 
97 : — how to find what part of a circle 
the sun's diameter subtends in the edip- 
tic viL 107. 

the sun, earth, and planets, are so many 
bodies of the army of the Almighty, 
commanded by his glorious officer Uie 
sun. viL 108. 
Superficies— how made. L 70, 71, 111. 
are exposed by motion. L 140 : — ^by ap- 

Sosition. ibid.: — and by section, ibid. 
efinition of a plane superficies. L 197 : 
—of plane and curved superficies, the 
same comparisons may be as of straight 
and curved lines, ibid, 
any three points are in the same plane, 
i. 183. 

of Uie whole body, less than that of its 
parts. L 506. 

Supernatural— as in natural things men 
require natural signs and arguments, so 
in supernatural things they require su- 
pernatural signs before they consent in- 
wardly and from their hearts. iiL 107, 

Superstition — fear of power invisible, 
feigned by the mind.ui.45 :— or imanned 
from tales not publicly allowed, ibid, 
the worshipping or fearing of power 
invisible otnerwise than other men do. 
ui. 93. 

engenders crime, how. iii. 286. 
is the fear of things invisible, when 
severed from right reason. iL 227. iv. 292 : 
'• — the rock of atheum and gupentUiom^ 
hard to avoid without the special help of 
God. ibid.: — superstition proceeds from 
fear without right reason, ibid. iv. 292. 
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Supra — ^[uod mtpra not, mhil ad not, ii. 214. 

SoRD — that which cannot be spoken. vu.d27. 

SirRETiE9— what iiL 152. 

Sybil — of the Sybil's prophecies some 
books in reputation in the time of the 
Boman Republic iii. 102: — those now 
extant, apparently a fiction, ibid. 

Stlla — ill. 282, 310:— under him, the 
senate usurped upon the people. tL 151. 

Stixooism — Uie second stepin toe progress 
of philosophy, i 44. 
definition of syllogism. L 44. 
no syllogism from propositions that have 
not a common term. i. 45 : — in a syllo- 
gism, there can be but three terms, i. 45, 
62 : — no term in the conclusion, that was 
not in the premises, i. 45. 
major, minor, and middle term, what L 
45>6:— the middle term must be deter- 
mined in both propositions to one and 
the same thing, i. 46. 
the proposition which has the middle 
term for its subject, must be universal 
or singular, not particukr or indefinite. 
l46. 

syllogism with a singular name for the 
middle t^m, may be true, but useless in 
philosophy, i. 46-7. 

no syllogism from propositions, in both 
whicn the middle term is particular. L 47. 
syUogism is the collection of two propo- 
sitions into one sum. i. 48 : — as a propo- 
sition is the addition of two, so a syllo- 
gism is the addition of three names, i. 48. 
the figure of syllogism, what L 48: — 
distinguished by the diverse position of 
the middle term, ibid.: — direct fi^re, 
what and why so called, ibid. : — distin- 
guished into four modes, varied b^ quan- 
tity and quality. ibid.:~-of which two 
only of use in philosophy. L 49. 
thoughts answering to a direct syllogism, 
how the^ proceed. L 49. 
first indirect figure, how made. L 50-52 : 
— to convert the direct into the first indi- 
rect figure, the major term must be 
negative, i. 51 : — ^the mode made by thb 
conversion, why useless. L 51'2. 
second in^rect figure, how made. L 52 : 
— why useless, ibid. 

third indirect figure, how made. L 52-3. 
figures, if numbered by the diverse situ- 
ation of the middle term, but three. L 53 : 
— ^if by the situation of the terms simply, 
four. ibid. 

in every figure many modes, but moat of 
them useless. L 53. 

categorical and hypothetical syllogisms, 
are equivalent L 54. 
how a syllogism is said to be fanlty in 
the wuitter, and bow in the /oiw of it i 57. 
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faults in syllogism from implication of 
the terms with the copula, i. 62: — or 
from equivocation, i. 62-3. 
syllo^sm the first pace towards philoso- 
phy. L 64. 

syUogism called a demonstration, when. 
L 86: — ^in all syllogisms, the premises 
must be demonstrated from the first 
definitions. L 87. 

signifies the summing up of the conse- 
quences of one saying to another, iii. 25. 

av\Xoyil^e<rOai — to compute, reason, or 
reckon, i. 5. 

Sylvester — Pope in the time of Constan- 
tino, vi. 177. 

Stmbols — poor, unhandsome, though ne- 
cessary scaffolds of demonstration, vii. 
248 : — ought no more to appear in public, 
than the most deformed necessary busi- 
ness done by a man in his chamber, ibid.: 
— their utility. viL 329: — used by the 
ancients, for what viL 330. 

STNAGOGUE8--of the Jews, were public 
schools, iii. 668: — in what cities hdd. ib. 

Stnthesis— method o{, what L 66: — and 
when used. L 68. 

what is synthesis, and how it differs from 
analysis. L 310: —is reasoning from the 
first causes of the construction till we 
come to the thing constructed or gene- 
rated. L 312. 

ovpiy fiOQ — a hoarse sound. L 489. 

System — ^in any number of men joined in 
one interest or one business, iii. 210: — 
are regular and irregular, ibid.: — ^regular, 
where one man or assembly is represent- 
ative of the whole, ibid. : — are mdepm- 
dent, and dependent or tubjeet. ibid, 
subject or subordinate, are poHHeal and 
private, iii 210:— political, those made by 
the authority of the sovereign, ibid.: — 
private, those made without that author- 
ity, ibid.: — private, are lawful and umlaw^ 
ful, ibid. : — ^lawful, those allowed by the 
commonwealth, aU others unlawful, iii 
211. 

irregular consist only in concourse of 
people. iiL 211 : — are lawful and unlaw- 
ful, when. ibid. 

in systems political, the power of the re- 
presentative is always limited by the 
sovereign, iii. 211: — to give leave to a 
system political to have a representative 
U> all intents and purposes, were to aban- 
don to it so much of the government of 
the commonwealth, ibid, 
the powers of a system politic are limited 
by tneir letters from the sovereign, and 
by the laws of the commonwealth, iii. 
211: — their letters must be patent and 
SMied, why. iii 212. 
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whatsoever is done by the representatiTe 
of a system politic, if one man, not war- 
ranted bv his letters or the law, is his 
own actiii. 212: — whatsoever according 
to these, is the act of each member, ibid.: 
— ^if the representative be an assembly, a 
decree not warranted by their letters or 
the law, is the act of tne assembly, and 
of every one voting for it. ibid.: — but not 
of any voting against it, or absent iii. 
213. 

of a system the capital pnnishment is 
dissolution, iii. 213. 

the representative of, cannot represent 
any one in thin^ unlawful, iii. 213. 
money borrow^ by the person of a sys* 
tem politic, if one man, is the debt of the 
representative, iii. 213: — if the person be 
an assembly, they only that voted are 
responsible for the debt iiL 214: — ^if the 
debt be to one of the assembly, the com- 
mon stock only is liable, ibid, 
protestation against the decrees of the 
representative of bodies politic, some- 
times not only lawful, but necessary, iii. 
215. 

systems politic ordained, some for go- 
vernment, iii. 215: — some for foreign 
traffic, iii. 217. 

controversies between a body politic and 
any of its members, shall be judged by 
the sovereign, not by the body. iii. 217. 
of a body politic for trade, the best re- 
presentative is what iii. 217. 
a body politic of merchants, is a double 
monopoly* why. iii. 218 : — would be pro- 
fitable to the commonwealth, if their mo- 
nopoly of the home market were abo- 
lishca. iii. 219 : — the end of such a body, 
is the particular gain of each member. 
ibid.:^-each member is liable for the 
debts of the representative. ilL 220: — if 
the creditor be a member, then the com- 
mon stock is liable, ibid.: — a tax im- 
posed by the commonwealth, is laid on 
each member in proportion to his share, 
ibid.: — a mulct, is payable by those by 
whose votes the unlawful act was decreed, 
ibid. : — a member may be sued at law by 
the body, but by the authority of the 
commonwealth, ibid, 
bodies politic chosen by great towns, &c., 
at the command of the sovereign, to in- 
form and advise him. iii. 221. 
private systems, lawful and regular, 
what iii. 221 : — regular but unlawful, 
what iii. 222: — irregular systems be- 
come lawful and unlawful, when. ibid, 
systems lawful, resemble the muMcks of 
the human body. iii. 225: — ^nnlawful, the 
irm«. Met, and apottemt. ibid. 



Ststole and diastole— of the hetft, cau- 
ses the circulation of the blood. viL 120. 

Swearing — cursing, and the like, do not 
signify as speech, but as the actions of a 
tongue accustomed. iiL 50: — swearing 
by power invisible, one part of the wor- 
ship of it iiL 98. 

swearing by God unnecessarily, is but 
profaning his name. iiL 130:— A>y other 
things in common discourse, an impious 
custom gotten by too much vehemoice 
of talking, ibid. 

swearing by God, a part of divine wor- 
ship. iiL 353: — by none but him, is a 
sign natural of honour, ibid, 
the definition of. ii. 27. 

Swimming — the action of, what viL 12. 

SwoBD — ^without the sword, covenants 
have no security, iii. 154, 162: — the 
sword of justice, what iL 75. iv. 130: — 
confers supreme power, ibid.:— the sword 
of war, what. iL 76. iv. 130:— belongs to 
the sovereign, ibid. ibid. : — he that exe- 
cutes by the power of another, has not 
the sword, but that other, ii. 76:— the 
hand which holds the sword, no leas to 
be sustained, than that by which each 
man procures his private fortune, ii 159. 

(Tcafiarucuic — ^iv. 307. 



Tabernacles — at the Feast of, the Vohane 
of the Law ordered to be read to all 
IsraeL iiL 369. 

Tangent — definition of tangent lines. L 
183. 

Tarquin— driven out of Rome from what 
cause, iii. 337. 

Tartarus — the place of men destroyed by 
God in an extraordinary manner fh>m 
off the face of the earth. iiL 445: — Vir- 
gil's description of it ibid. 

Taste — the proper organ of, what i. 404, 
506: — the phantasm made by, is savour, 
i. 405 : — the objects of, are not savour 
&C., but the bodies whence savour ftc, 
proceed, ibid. 

no taste but of things contiguous. L 506; 
— moves the stomach as well as the 
brain, ibid.: — the cause why. ibid.: — 
effluvia not concerned in taste, whence 
manifest ibid. 

the variety of tastes how to be accounted 
for by coniecture from the figure and 
motion of toe parts of the objects, i. 507. 
is produced by the immediate pressure 
of the organ by the object iiL 2. 
of the same thing, not the same to every 
man. iv. 8 : — therefore not in the thing 
tasted, bat in the man. ibid. 
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Taxes— men grieved with, why they dis- 
charge their anger on the publicans, iii. 
92. 

the equal imposition ot, appertains to 
justice, iii. 333. iv. 216:— depends on 
what ibid. 334. 

are the wages due to them that defend 
private men in their trades and callings, 
iii. 333-4. 

the taxes paid to the clergy by the peo- 
ple, a tentn 4>f their revenues, are double 
to that exacted b^ a king of Athens 
deemed a tyrant. iiL 608. 
how men shall be less grieved with those 
necessary for their peace and defence. 
iiL 713. li. 173: — are but the reward of 
them that watch in arms, that the la- 
bours of the rest may not be molested by 
the invasion of enemies, ii. 159 : — are not 
sufficient for sudden defence of the state 
with arms. ii. 171. 

men are more grieved with the inequal- 
ity, than the real weight of taxes, ii. 173. 
taxes are the price paid for peace, ii 1 73. 
iv. 164, 216:— the equal imposition of, a 
part of the duty of sovereigns, ii. 173. iv. 
216: — consists in taxation according to 
what a man consumes, not according to 
what he possesses. iL 1 74. i v. 2 1 7: — are in 
all states, whether monarchjf, ariatoeractfj 
or demoeracjf^ levied by the sovereign 
power, iv. 165. vi. 20. 
great taxes the cause of great seditions, 
iv. 201. 

should be laid upon commodities, iv. 217. 
all taxes levied fall down upon the com- 
mon people, vi. 21. 

Teaching— what it is. i. 80. iv. 71. 
they that have authority to teach the 
people, are public ministers* why. iiL 
228 : — the sovereign only has immediate 
authority from God to teach, ibid. 551, 
556. 

false teachers make men prone to riolate 
the laws, how. iii. 282. 
to teach that Jemt i§ Chriai, what it is. 
iii. 498. 

the teacher cannot accuse his disciple of 
injustice. iiL 508. 

not the power of the teacher, but the 
faith of the hearer, caused the first 
Christians to receive for true the wri- 
tings of the apostles, iii. 51 7. 
if a stranger has authority to appoint 
teachers, it is given to him by the sove- 
reign in whose dominion he teaches. iiL 
539-40. 

he that believes his lawful teacher, teach- 
ing some false consequence from this ar- 
ticle, JetMt ii Oirittf shall be saved. iiL 
601. 



the power of teaching impropriated by 

the Roman Church, when left free by 

the laws. iii. 685. 

of teaching accurately, the infallible sign 

is what. iv. 71:- the diifercnce between 

it and persuading, iv. 73. 

not reading, but judgment, enables one 

man to teach another. viL 399. 

Telesinus — Pontius, his encounter with 
Sylla. iL dedic. : — his saying, that Borne 
must be destroyed, as the forest that 
lodged the wolves and depredators of 
liberty, ibid. 

Temperance — is a law of nature. iL 44. 
iii. 144: — is a habit of abstinence from 
hurtful things, iv. 110. 

Temporal — and ghoetfy, a distinction in- 
significant iiL 316. 

Umpofol and ^nrituai, two words brought 
in to make men see double and mistwe 
their lawful sovereign. iiL 460. 

Tenant — by military service. vL 155,312: 
—of the English tenures, vi. 154-7. 

Teneriffe — the Peak of, not troubled with 
inconstant winds, why. i. 469. 

Tennis — the game of, liken^ to taking 
counseL iii. 249. 

Tension— causes a motion from the exte- 
rior to the interior parts. L 343. 

Terence — L 395. 

Term — major, minor, and middle term in 
a syllogism, what L 45. 

Tertullian — his book against Apelles, 
De Came Chrieti. ir. 307, 429: — main- 
tains that tohaisoever i§ natbotfy^ is nothing, 
ibid. ibid. : — his doctrine not condenmed 
by the council of Nice. ibid. 398:— his 
words, light of light, put in the Nicene 
creed, iv. 392: — speaks of the soul as of 
an inrisible body. iv. 429. 

Testament — of the Old, the canonical 
books those acknowledged by St. Jerome, 
iii. 367 : — of the New, all eaually acknow- 
ledged by all Christian Cnurches. ibid, 
the whole of the Old, set forth in its 
present form after the Captirity,and be- 
fore the time of Ptolonueus Philadel- 
phus. iii. 373. 

the writers of the New, had all seen our 
Saviour, or been his disciples, except St 
Paul and St Luke. iii. 374: — the books 
of, not acknowledged by the Church tiii 
later, ibid. 

the books of both Old and New, first 
enumerated in theCanons of theApostles. 
iii. 375 : — supposed to be collected by 
Clement, the first bishop of Borne, ibid, 
no reason to doubt that tne present books 
of the Old and New Testament, are the 
true registers of the acts and sayings of 
the prophets and apostles. iiL 376. 
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the scope of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, to convert men to the obedience 
of God. iiL 377. 

the names, Father^ Son, and Hofy Ghott, 
why never found in the Old Testament in 
the siraiiication of the Godhead, iii. 489. 
the old Testament, the Scripture of the 
Jews. iii. 509. 

the New Testament not published in 
one body in the time of the apostles. iiL 
611 : — were received, in the time before 
Constantine, for the dictates of the Holy 
Ghost iiL 517:— and the canon or rule 
of faith. iiL 51 7:— is law in no place 
where not so made by the common- 
wealth, iii. 518, 519, 520, 522:--but safe 
advice for the direction of sinners, iii. 
5 1 9 : — has some appearance of having had 
the force of law, from the decrees made 
in the times of persecution in their sy- 
nods. iiL 520. 

when the rest of the books of the O&f Tes- 
tament, besides Deuteronomy, were first 
received into canon, not manifest, ii. 238. 

Testiiigny — if not willingly given, is pre- 
sumed to be corrupted by nature. iiL 128. 
iL 26 : — if not to be credited, a man is 
not bound to give it. ibid, 
accusations upon torture, not to be re- 
puted testimonies, iii. 128. ii. 26. 

Thales— went to Egypt to fetch philoso- 
phy into Greece, vii. 74. 

Thames — the tides in. viLlll: — how it 
becomes frozen over. viL 123. 

Thanksoiying — ^part of worship natural. 
iiL 349. ii.216: — also in different times 
and places differently used, part of wor* 
ship arbitrary, iii. 349 : — part of divine 
worship, as being si^s of an intention 
to honour, iii. 353. iL 216 :— niiffer from 
prayers, how. ibid. ibid. : — the end of both, 
what ibid. 

Bavfiarovpyoi — the workers of things won- 
derful, iii. 434 : — the several sorts of, too 
long to reckon up. ibid. 

Theft — till the institution of great com- 
monwealths, held no disgrace, but a 
lawful trade. iiL 81. 
attributed to the Gentile gods. iii. 101. 
is what, and how distinguished from 
robbery. vL 91-4. 

BHKtSc — realiter, iv. 307. 

Thensa — and vehicuhim Deorum, what iii. 
662. 

Theoloot — ^not the subject of philosophy. 
LlO. 

Theomancy — the foretelling of events by 
the various ways of divination in use 
amongst the Gentiles, iii. 102. 

Theorem — the invention of theorems, is 
what viL 188, 



Thermometer — description of. i. 521. 

Theseus — dispute amongst the sophisters 
of AtheUs, as to the identity of his ship. 
L 135-6. 

O^rec— were what iiL 648. 

Thief — ^upon the cross, testified no belief 
of any article but this, Je9u$ u Chri$t iii. 
592. iL 307 n. 310:— will be raised by 
Christ at his coming again, to life eter- 
naL iii. 636:— attributes the kingdom to 
Christ ii. 255:— lies dead till the gene- 
ral resurrection, iv. 354. 

Thing — effects and appearances of things, 
are the faculties or powers of bodies, i. 5. 
thing, a name applied to whatsoever we 
name, though that which we name be 
not always a thing. L 18. 
things not absolute or relative, nnivocal 
or se(^uivocal, but names only. i. 23. 
the diversities of things are not, as those 
of names, to be searched out and deter- 
mined by the distinctions of logic i. 27. 
that the kinds of things are not infinite, 
what arguments have been taken by 
some. L 28. 

a thing, one thing, and a very iking, org 
to one another, a triflinj^ and 
childish saying of the metaphysicians. 
L 35-6. 

things, as signs, do not promise what 
they do not perform. L 57 : — do not in 
fact promise at all, but we from them. ib. 
four kinds to which may be reduced 
things to which we give names, i. 57-8. 
things, in what sense called tmiver§aL i. 
67 : — ^in what sense, singular. L 68. 
the universal knowledge of things, how 
to be attained, i. 69. 

things may be considered, or brought 
into account, either as internal accidents 
of our own mind, or as species of ex- 
ternal things, i. 92 : — in what manner to 
be considered in Fhilonophia Prima, ibid, 
not true, that nothing can be placed in 
nothing. L 93. 

all singular things have their forms and 
accidents certain, i. 118. 
all things, in respect of their causes, 
come to pass with equal necessity. L 127. 
that a thmg generated should have no 
cause, not mteUigible. i. 127. 
things pretent are obrious to the sense, 
things to come to reason only. ii. 48. 
the things that are reaify in the world 
without us, are motions caused by appari- 
tions, iv. 8. 

no thing takes beginning from itself, but 
from the action of some external agent 
iv. 274. 
a real thin^, what. iv. 393. 

Thomas — Saint, is said to have written on 
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the life and acts of our Saviour, bat his 
book not received. iiL 527. 
Thought — how unconstant and fading, i . 
13: — the recovery, how it depends on 
chance, ibid. 

thoughts in the mind answering to a 
syllogism, how they proceed, i. 49. 
many phantasms having by leng^th of 
time been generated by sense, almost 
any thought may succeed to any thought 
L 398; — the thought of the end brings in 
all the thoughts that are means to that 
end. ibid.:— coherence of, proceeds from 
looking to the end, i. 400. lii. 13. iv. 15. 
is the comparing of past phantasms. L399. 
considerea singly, is tne appearance of 
some quality or accident of a body with- 
out us. iii. 1 : — the original of them all, 
sense, ibid. 

trains of thought, what. iiL 11: — not 
every thought to every thought succeeds 
indifferently, ibid. iv. 10-11: — trains of 
thoughts of two sorts, unguided and re- 
gulated. iiL 12-13 :~the thoughts of a 
man without company and without care 
of anything, are like what iiL 12 : — the 
dependence of one thought upon another 
oft perceivable in trains unguided. ibid. : 
— the coherence of thought in the ques- 
tion of the value of a Roman peimy in a 
discourse on the civil war. ibid, 
trains of thoughts, how regelated by de- 
sire or design. iiL 13: — are of two kinds, 
seeking the causes of an effect, and seek- 
ing the possible effects of anything ima- 
gined, ibid.: — the former common to 
man and beast ibid.: — of the latter, no 
sign in any but man. ibid, 
sense and thoughts, and trains of 
thoughts, the only motions of the mind 
of man. iiL 16. 

men's thoughts are held to and observe 
differently the things that pass through 
their imagination, why. iiL 57 : — ^in the 
succession of thoughts, nothing to ob- 
serve in the thing[8 thought on, but simi- 
litude or dissimilitude, or what they 
serve for and how. ibid, 
the secret thoughts of man run over all 
things, holy, profane, clean, obscene, 
without shame or blame. iiL 59: — the 
most sober men, when alone and without 
employment of the mind, would be un- 
wilUng the vanity and extravagance of 
their Uioughts should then be publicly 
seen. iiL 64. 

the thoughts are to Uie desires as scouts 
and spies, iii. 61. 

thought is free. iiL 436, 462: — Shaman 
governors can take no notice of it iii.462. 
we are said to iAtnJk, when. iL 303, 304. 



the antecedent thought introduces the 
consequent as water follows a man's 
finger upon a dry table, iv. 11: — the 
cause of the coherence of thoughts, is 
their first coherence in sense, iv. 15, 19. 
Thumomancy — the foretelling of men's 
fortunes by their own hopes and fears. 
liL 102. 
Thunder— caused by the breaking asunder 
of frozen clouds, i. 481, 490, 518. viL 47, 
49-50, 126. 

cause of the first clap, and of the mur- 
mur that follows, wmit i. 491. viL 127. 
Tichborne — Mayor of London, presents 
the petition to parliament for justice 
against the king. vi. 352. 
Tide — the three phenomena of the tides, 
i. 437 : — for the salving of which, the 
three simple circular motions of the sun, 
the earth, and the moon, and the daily 
revolution of the earth, ibid.: — also the 
stop given to the water by America, ibid, 
vii. 14, 109-10. 

why greatest, when the sun is in the 
equinox. L 437-8. viL 15, 1 1 1 : — the cause 
of the tides twice in twenty-four hours. 
L 438-9 : — upon several shores happen at 
several hours of the day. i. 439:— the 
cause of the spring tides at new and full 
moon. ibid. viL 15, 110: — the cause of 
the great tides on the coast of Lincoln- 
shire, and in the river Severn. viL 111. 
Time — cannot be said to have quantity, 
without the help of line and motion. L 26. 
is only in the tnoughts of the mind. i. 
94 :— IS the idea of a body passing by 
continual succession out of one space 
into another, ibid. vii. 84: — is an acci- 
dent viL 193. 

timei of our predeeeMton, what meant L 
94. 

to call days, months, and years the mo- 
tions of the sun and moon, is to say that 
there neither is, nor has been, nor shall 
be any time. L 94. 

is a phantasm of motion. L 95, 110, 119, 
141. viL 267: — comprehends the notion 
of former and latter, ibid. : — of suocession 
in bod^ moved, as being first here, then 
there, ibid. 

its complete definition. L 95. 
is measured by motion, not motion by 
time. L 95, 205. 

time continual, what L 98 : — ^immediate, 
what ibid. 

to imagine the beginning and end of 
space and time, is to limit them. i. 98:— > 
space and time finite and infinite /wtoi- 
Halfyy what. L99; — ^infinite space or time 
cannot be said to be a whole or one L 
99-100. 
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conception of time, past and future, ne- 
cessary to conception of motion. L 111. 
can be reckoned only by sOme exposed 
motion, i. 113. 

what it is to be moved in greater and 
in less time. i. 114. 

times equal, greater, and less, what. i. 1 1 3. 
time is exposed by the exposition of a 

. line. i. 141 :^^r of something supposed 
to move along that line. ibid. : — the mo- 
tion of which must be uniform, ibid. : — 
what philosophers mean, when they 
represent time by a line. ibid, 
an instant, is an undivided, not an indi- 
visible time. L 206. 

as many times, so many motions. L394-5 : 
— as many motions, so many times.L395. 
place and time are only our own fancy 
of a body simply so called, i. 4 1 1. 
its first movements not more credible 
than the distance of the fixed stars. L 447. 
without time, no sense of rough and 
smooth, i. 508 : — no sense of time with- 
out memory, ibid. 

distance of time, and distance of place, 
hath one and the same effect in us. iii. 5. 
that which is commonly called old tifne 
is young time. iv. 456. 
the length of time is the length of a 
body. vii. 193: — a line, though not time 
itself, may be the quantity of a time. 
vii.271. 

TiMOTHT — the advice to him of St Paul, 
to avoid foolish questions, iii. 505:— was 
an eider^ but also a bishop, iii. 526: — or- 
dained by the imposition of hands by the 
whole presbytery. iiL 544 : — was not the 
subject, but the disciple of Paul. iii. 563. 

Tithes— the right to, constituted by the 
civil power. iiL 533 :— after the Captivity, 
paid as before to the priest, iii. 534 : — 
not paid to the Christian Church before 
the time of Constantine. iii. 535 : — could 
not be claimed by the then pastors, why. 
iii. 536. 

have long been demanded and taken of 
Christians by ecclesiastics Jure divino. 
iii. 608. 

were in the kingdom of the Jews in the 
reign of God, the whole public revenue, 
m. 609. 

Titles — of honour, iii. 83: — came into 
the empire about the time of Constantine 
the Great, ibid: — became in time mere 
titles without office, iii. 84. 

Titus — the advice to him of St Paul 
touching the heretic. iiL 505. 

ToHU, BoHU — confusion and emptiness, v. 
20, 63. 

Tongue — to grieve with the tongue, an 
abuse of speech. iiL 20: — the tongue of 



man is a trumpet of war and sedition. iL 
67. 

ToPHET — its situation, iii. 447. v. 443: — 
the idolatry of the Jews there commit* 
ted. ibid. : — the priests of Moloch burned 
there by Josiah. ibid.: — the filth and 
garbage of Uie city deposited there, ibid, 
we fires kept to purify the air. ibid: — 
called the place of the damned by the 
name of Gehemuu iiL 448, 626, 
the fire of, may be eternal, in what sense, 
m. 626. 

ToRicELij — his experiment to prove a 
vacuum. L 420-22. viL 23, 92:— why the 
equilibrium of the mercury and the air, 
is at the height of 26 inches. L 422:— of 
29 inches. viL 93. 

Torment — eternal torment, a greater 
punishment than natural death. iiL 437 : 
— what is meant in Scripture by eternal 
torment, ibid. 625-7. iv. 351-2. 
the place of, appears from the Scriptures 
to be on eartn. iiL 444: — is determined 
by no note of situation, but only by the 
company, iii. 445. 
the Tormentertf who. iiL 448. 
the doctrine of eternal torments, whence, 
ui. 616. 

shall be eternal b^ the iuecettion of sin- 
ners, not by their immortality, iii. 627. 
the fear of everlasting torments, deters 
subjects from obeying their princes. iL 
155 6. 

eternal torments can neither be piously 
believed, nor proved by Scripture, iv.354. 

Torture — accusation extorted by torture, 
no testimony, iii. 128 :— is to be used but 
as means of conjecture, in the further 
search of truth, ibid. 

Touch — the proper organ of, what i. 404, 
507 : — the phantasm made by, hard and 
soft &c. i. 405 : — phantasms common to 
both touch and sight, what ibid, 
the objects of, are not hard, soft &c., but 
the bodies themselves from which those 
things proceed, i. 405. 
rough and smooth to the touch, what 
i. 507. 

is produced by the immediate pressure 
of the organ by the object iii. 2. 

Tough — what so called, i. 334, 342. 

hard, tojl, tough &c, used only compara- 
tively, i. 334: — are of different d^prees 
of quality, not of different kinds, ibid. 

Traction and pulsion— what they are. 
L 343-4. 

Trade— the regulation of foreign trade 
belongs to the sovereign, iii. 237. 

Traditions— alleged by theRomanChurch, 
and called the unwritten word of God, 
but old wives* fables. iiL 686: — some* 
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what of them found in the ancient fa- 
thers, ibid. 

Tbansfiouiiation — of our SaTionr.iiL619 : 
— ^was a vision, ibid. 

Tbanspabent — that which is not trans- 
parent, shall never be made transparent 
bj human art vii 169-72: — all t>odics 
transparent, made so by God in the be- 
ginning. viL 171. 

Trans-substantiation — ^makes the acci- 
dents of one body spirits possessing the 
body of Christ iiL 70. 
never perhaps thought of by St FauL 
iii. 593. 

how practised by the Romish priests. iiL 
611: — not established by the Romish 
Church till the time of Innocent m. iii. 
612. vi. 182. 

that God can transubstantiate the bread 
into Christ's body, not enough to save 
the worship of the Eucharist from ido- 
latry. iiL 654. 

Tbeason — is a renunciation of the cove- 
nant of obedience. iL 199:— that is, of 
all the laws at once. ibid. :— is manifested, 
how. iL 199-200: — is manifested by those 
that say they cannot yield simple obe- 
dience to the sovereign, keeping their 
obedience to God entire. iL 200: — by 
those that deny any of the essential 
rights of sovereignty, ibid.: — acts not 
treason by the natural^ may be made so 
by the eivil law. ii. 200. 
is a sin not against the civil, but against 
the natural mw. iL 200: — traitors are 
punished not as subjects, but as enemies, 
li. 201. 

treason against the divine majesty, is 
what iL 22.% 249. ii. 813 : — in Abraham's 
subjects, to deuy God the only treason. 
iL 231 : — ^in their posterity, to deny the 
God of Abrahamj also treason, ibid. ii. 
249: — ^in the kingdom of God by the 
new covenant, to deny Aat Jesui ii Ckritt. 
iL 313-14. 

of High-Treason. vL 68 : — is a crime by 
reason without any statute. vL 70-72 : — 
the law of treason before the statute of 
Edward m, what vL 75 : — a man con- 
demned of treason in the reign of Henry 
Ti, for saying the king was a natural 
fool. vL 77 : — whether taking the Great 
Seal from a patent, and fastening it to a 
counterfeit commission, be treason. vL 
78-9 : — misprision of, what vL 79 : — ^the 
punishment of, what vL 126 : — and how 
warranted by Scripture, ibid. : — the 
panishment of petit-treason, whatTLl28. 
the GwtpowtUr treamm, how brought a- 
bout vi 189. 



Tbiangle — straight lines drawn parallel 
to the base of a triangle, are to one an- 
other as parts of the sides cut off firom 
the vertex, i. 192. 

Tribute— see Taxes. 

Trinity — not ascribed to God in the Bible, 
iii. 487:— the Trinity of witnesses on 
earth. iiL 488 : — in that on earth, the 
unity is not of the thing, ibid. : — in that 
of heaven, the persons are of one and 
the same God, represented on three dif- 
ferent occasions, loid. 
the substance of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, as gathered directly from the 
Scriptures. iiL 488-9. 
the Trinity, and the persons thereof, are 
one pure, simple, ana eternal corporeal 
spirit, iv. 306 : — the attribute individual, 
why given to it ever since the Council of 
Nice. iv. 307. 

many of the texts of Scripture alleged 
to prove it, are not so firm as that high 
article requireth. iv. 317. 
was the subject of the first and most 
troublesome heresies, iv. 390: — ^the same 
described, ibid. 

Tritons — ^the Sea-Gods of the Gentiles, 
m. 99. 

True — truth, and true proposition, equiva- 
lent to one another. L 35. iL 303. iv. 24: — 
though sometimes opposed to l y op ar e n t 
or feigned, yet alwaj^s to be referred to 
the truth of proposition, i. 35. 
a true proposition may follow from false 
propositions. L 43 :— but never the re- 
verse, ibid. 

determinatefy true, what L 131. 
true and false, attributes of speech, not 
of thin^. iiL 23: — are not incident to 
beasts, iv. 25. 
true determinate and indeterminate, iv. 277. 

Trust — and distrust, what iv. 44: — to 
trust in God or in Christ, what iv. 66. 

Tbuth — not any affection of things, but 
of the proposition concerning ^em. L 
35, 38 : — truth and falsity have no place 
but amongst such creatures as use speech. 
L 36. iii. 23. 

the first truUis were arbitrarily made by 
those that imposed names upon things. 
L 36. 

some truths eternal. L 88. 
of future things, depends not on our 
knowledge, but on the foregoing of their 
causes. L 130. 

consists in the right ordering of names 
in affirmations. iiL 22 : — ^he that seeketh 
precise truth, how he must deal with 
names, ibid, 
men, when they look for somewhat be- 
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yond natare, often stumble on those 
tmths which are pressed upon them by 
nature, iii. 39. 

in a commonwealth wherein false doc- 
trines have by time been generally re* 
ceived, the contrary truths may be 
offensive. iiL 164: — the most sudden and 
rough bursting in of a new truth, does 
never break we j^eace, but sometimes 
awakes the war. ibid, 
some general truths found out by right 
reasoning as ancient almost as language 
itself, iii 665. 

wheresoever there is place for preferring 
and adorning of error, there is more place 
for preferring and adorning of truth, 
iii. 702. 

men now call not only for peace, but also 
for truth, iii. 7 i i : — are not so inclined to 
the reverence of antiquity, as to prefer, 
when novelty can breed no disorder, 
ancienterrors before new and well-proved 
truths, ibid. 

truth that opposeth no man*s profit or 
pleasure, is to all men welcome, iii. 714. 
IS more commonly on the side of the 
few, than of the multitude, iv. 71. 
produces nothing but truth, vii. 62. 

Trust — the good man deceived by too 
much. iiL introd. : — ^the evil man, by too 
little, ibid. 

Ttbaknt — a name given, by those that 
mislike it, to monarchy, iii. 171. ii. 93. 
signifies no more than sovereignty, in one 
or in many men, with some tincture of 
choler. iii 706. ii. 95 : — the toleration of 
a hatred of tyranny, is the toleration of 
hatred of commonwealth in general, ibid. 

Ttrjlnt — tyrannicide, not regicide, the name 
used by the Latin writers, iii. 315: — 
signified originally no more than a mo- 
narch, iii. 682 : — afterwards, the hatred 
borne to monarchy by popular states, 
iii 683. 

the Hurty tyramti of Athens, iii. 682. ii. 
153. 

that a tyrant king nuxy be put to death, from 
this error has followed the slaughter of 
how many good kings, ii. pref. 
in a democracy or an aristocracy a sub- 
ject that should by consent of all possess 
nimself of the sovereign power, would 
be a legitimate monarch, not a tyrant ii 
94-5 : — if without such consent, he would 
be an enemy, but no tyrant ii 95:— he 
commonly called a king, that governs 
well, a tyrant that governs ilL ibid, 
the prejudice against tyrants originates 
in the Greek and Roman authors, ii. 95 : 
— to them not tyrants only, but kings 
were odious, ibid. 



that tyrannieide ii hnpjulj seditions doc- 
trine, ii 153. iv. 208. 
under the name of tyrant included not 
only monarch, but all chief rulers in any 
government whatsoever, ii 153. 
a tyrant, if he commands without rig^t, 
is justly put to death, ii. 153: — but as an 
enemy, not as a tyrant, ibid. 
Ttrannophobia — the disease of, the fear 
of being strongly governed, iii 316. 



Ultsses — ^when others wept, alone wept 
not, why. iv. 267-8. v. 307 :— • would not 
have ventured again into the cave of 
Polyphemus, vii. 354. 

Umbilb — what the Latins so called, iii 96. 

Unoerstandino— is theimaginationraised 
by words, or other voluntary signs, iii. 
I i : — ^is common to man and beast ibid, 
the understanding peculiar to man, is 
the understanding of his thoughts by the 
contexture of the names of things, iii 
11,28:— is nothing but the conceptioa 
caused by speech, iii 28. 
want of understanding, ignorance of the 
signification of words, iii 90: — disposes 
men to take on trust the truth they 
know not, and the errors and nonsense 
of them they trust ibid, 
is by the flame of the passions never en- 
lightened, but dazzled, iii. 174. 
ascribed to God, how to be understood, 
iii 352. 

what meant by captivating our underttamd' 
ing to the wora of God. iii 360 : — under- 
standing, not in our power to change, ib. 
is the delivering of names from equivo- 
cation, iv. 23. 

Union — ^all uniting of private men, if for 
evil intent, is unjust iii 223: — if for in- 
tent unknown, dangerous, ibid, 
a union of men, is what ii 68. iv. 70, 
121 :— is made by what covenant of every 
man. iv. 121-2. 

UNnr — a name given to the infinite num- 
ber of number, i 413. 

Unjust — may be resolved into what i 74: 
— that taken to be unjust which it has 
been the custom to punish, from what 
cause, iii 91. 

UNiyERSAi.— nothing universal, but names, 
i 20, 106. iii. 21. iv. 22 :— names so called, 
why. i. 20. iii 21. 

that the idea of anything is universed, why 
a false proposition, i 60. 
of singular than universal things, it is 
easier known that they are. i 66-8 : — 
and of universal than of singular things, 
why they are and what their causes, id. 
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oniversab most be known to be, before 
their canses can be known, i. 68: — are 
contained in the nature of singular 
things. L 69 : — the knowledge of them, 
how to be acquired, ibid, 
a universal name denotes the conceptions 
of infinite singular things, i. 60. 

Uniterse — is the aggregate of all bodies, 
iii. 381, 672. iv. 349.: — no part thereof, 
that is not bo<fy, iiL 381, 672. 
not all the universe by the common peo- 
ple called body, iii. 381. 

Universitt— things in Universities to be 
amended, iii. 3 : — amongst which the fre- 
auency of insignificant speech, ibid, 
the universities the source of the opini- 
ons contrary to the peace of mankind so 
deeply rooted in their minds, iii. 330-1. 
vi.233: — till Henry tiii, always main- 
tained the Pope against the common- 
wealth, iii. 332. vL 233-4: — if not the au- 
thors of those false doctrines, yet knew 
not how to plant the true. iiL 332 : — re- 
tain yet a relish of that subtle liquor 
wherewith they were first seasoned 
against the civil authority, ibid, 
is an incorporation of many public 
schools under one government iii. 670 : 
— the three principal professions, the 
Roman religion, the Roman law, and 
medicine, ibid. viL 346-7: — philosophy 
hath place them no otherwise than as an 
handmaid to the Roman religion, ibid, 
ibid. : — geometry, till very lately, had no 
place at all, as being subser>'ient to no- 
thing but rigid truth, iii. 671. viL 347. 
not philosophy properly, but Aristote/Ui/ 
taught there, iii. 670. vii.347: — geometry 
thought wMffiCf and an art diabolical, iii. 
671. 

have been all erected by the pope*s 
authority, iii. 693. vi. 184, 213: — their 
teaching serves to keep the errors of the 
church of Rome undetected, ibid.: — the 
doctrines forged, in them, that enabled 
the p>pe to mount into the throne of all 
Christian sovereigns, iii. 69.5:— are the 
operatories of the clergy, iii. 699: — re- 
ceived their discipline from authority 
pontificial. ibid. 

are the fountains of civil and moral doc- 
trine, and care should be taken to keep 
it pure, both from the venom of heathen 
politicians, and the incantations of de- 
ceiving spirits, iii. 713. 
he that would introduce sound doctrines, 
must begin with the universities, ii. 172. 
the grounds of seditious doctrines learned 
in the universities, iv. 219. ri. 233: — ^the 
profit derived from them by the pope. vi. 
185, 214-15. Tii. 400: — ^have been to this 
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nation as the Wooden Horse to Tro^. vi. 
213: — no lasting peace till they direct 
their studies to teaching absolute obedi- 
ence to the laws of the king, and his 
edicts under the Great SeaL vi. 233 : — 
are the core of rebellions, vi. 236 : — the 
doctrine fit to be taught there, what ib. 
the University of Oxford purged by the 
parliament vi. 347. 

all the universities of Europe hold sensa- 
tion to proceiKl from species. viL 339. 
the people stirred up to resist the then 
supreme civil power by men which came 
from the universities. viL 344. 

Uriah— put to death by David, iii. 200. 

Urim and TnuMMiM — how translated in 
the Septuagiut iii. 557. vL 279. 

Utile — good as the means, or profitable, 
iii. 42 : — -jaw and tt/iVe, is in the state of 
nature the same thing, iv. 84. 

UxBRiDGE — the treaty of. vi. 327. 

UzzAH — slain for putting out his hand to 
sustain the ark. liL 370. vL 172. 



Vacuum — argument of metaphysicians 
against the existence of vacuum. L 109. 
an unanswerable argument against a 
vacuum. L 414. viL 17: — the disputation 
both for and against, carried on with pro- 
bability enough, i. 414: — but in all the 
arguments for, something wanting to 
conclude them firmly. L 415-16: — ar- 
guments of Lucretius for a vacuum. L 
416-19:— arguments of later writers. L 
420-25 : — otlier phenomena to prove va- 
cuum. L 425 : — how two bodies, contigu- 
ous in a common superficies, may be 
separated without a vacuum. L 476. vii. 
1 7-18:— the experiment of water enclosed 
in a vessel for proving a vacuum. L 422, 
517: — the cause of this phenomenon the 
same with that of thunder, i. 518. 
problems of vacuum, vii. 17-24, 89-95: — 
IS not proved by any experiments with 
the engine at Gresham College. viL 22-3. 
no place empty where God is, nor full 
where he is not vii. 89. 

Vades— what. iiL 152. 

Vain-glort — see Glort. 

Valentinus — his heresy, what iv. 392: — 
condemned by what words in the Apos- 
tles' creed, ibid. 

Valour — magnanimity in danger of death 
or wounds. iiL 44. 

VALUE^-of a man, is measured by compar- 
ing him with others. iiL 647. 

Van Cullen — Ludoricus, approached 
nearer than Archimedes to deti'rmining 
the dimension of the circle. L 287. 
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Vandals — bo lon^ as they were in Chris- 
tendom, the Anan heresy nerer extin- 
guished, yii. 77. 

Vans — and others, sent by the Romp to 
offer the Union to Scotland, vi. 878 : — 
his axiom as to judfpng the army. \i. 409: 
—one of the Gmtmittee of Safefy of Wal- 
lingford house. tI 411. 

VAif TROMP^-^nga^ ¥nth Blake off the 
Goodwin Sands, vi. 384:— endeavours to 
engage again, but his fleet is scattered 
by a storm. Ti. 386: — engages again with 
Blake and has the best, and hangs out a 
broom from his mast-head, ibid.: — fights 
again and is worsted. vL 387. 

Vatbs — the heathen poets, why so caUed. 
lu. 413. 

Vatqates — where situated, vii. 160. 

Yellbitt — the appetite so called by the 
Schools, is what. iv. 41. 

VELOcnT — ^is motion according to length. 
L 112, 113, S04, 2 1 8 : — may make a mag- 
nitude of motion consistijig of fnur di- 
mensions, i. 112. 

Telocities equal, greater, and less, what 
i 114: — nniform velocity, what ibid, 
is motion, which in a certain time passes 
over a certain space, i. 142: — is exposed 
by exposition of the time, and of the 
sp«oe to be passed through, ibid, 
quantity of, is detenninra by the sum of 
all the several impetus in the several 
points of time of the body*s motion, i. 2 1 8. 
if the impetus be the same in every point 
of time, tne velocity of the whole motion 
will be represented by what parallelo- 
gram, i. 219: — if the impetus begin from 
rest and increase uniformly, the velocity 
of the whole motion will be represented 
by what triangle, ibid: — or by what par- 
allelogram, ibid. 

Vbnice — its great council doth nothing 
but choose the manstrates, &c. iv. 136: 
— but has nevertheless the supreme au- 
thority, ibid.:— is an aristocracy not sub- 
ject to dissolution, why. iv. 169: — its 
origin, what vL 151. 
the tides at Venice, rii. 14. 

Ventriloquist — forms his voice not by 
emission of the breath, but by drawing 
it inwards, i. 498. iii. 434: — by weaken- 
ing makes his voice appear to come from 
afar. ibid. ibid. : — is able to make men 
believe it is a voice from heaven, iii. 434. 

Verb— our Saviour by some called the 
Fer^ofGod. iiL4ia 

Vbrsb — to what purposes appropriated by 
the Greeks, iv, 445: — was af^erwartfs 
chosen by the poets, why. ibid. 446: — its 
antiquity greater than that of letters, ib. : 
— the rerse of the Greeks and latins was 



hextmeUr, ours is of toi syOoftles, why. ir. 
446. 

Vbrsutia — shifting. iiL 60. — putting off a 
present danger by engaging m a greater, 
ibid. :— vfifKra, taking money at usury 
to pay interest iii. 61. 

Vespasian — interprets in his own fmroar 
the pro]^hecy concerning our Saviour. iL 
253: — his judgment in the case of the 
quarrel between the senator and the 
knight of Rome. viL 331, 341, 356. 

VicE-ooD — sovereign kings, and such as 
have sovereign authority, are Tioe-gods 
hereon earth, iv. 199. 

Viceroy — ^what. iii. 227 : — ^must act in the 
king's name, ibid.:— to deny obedieooe 
to the viceroy, is to sin against the sove- 
reign. iL 226:— the sin of treason, ibid. 
Christ was rkerojf only, as was Moses 
also. iL 254. 

Victor — in the contention of whidi shall 
exceed in benefiting, the victor is pkased 
with his victory, ami the other revenged 
by confessing it iii. 88. 

Vieta — a most admirable ceometrbiaii. L 
314 : — in him was at the highest the way 
of analysis by squares, vii. 188. 

Vile— the object of his contempt, each 
man calls vtle or inconsiderable. uL 41. 

Violence — used by men that invade for 
gain. iiL 112:— by the invaded to defend 
themselves, ibid. : — by others, for glory, 
ibid. : — ^proceeds from controversies con- 
cerning MCTun and teiua, good and bad &c 
iv. 131. 

Virgil— dipping for verses in. iiL 1 OS : — his 
description of Torf onu. iii. 44 5 :— honours 
Augustus Oesar and others, in the cha- 
racters of ^neas and his companions, 
iv. 447: — his description of the funeral 
games of Anchi^es, of the duel of JEnttA 
and Tumus. iv. 4.52. 

Virgin Mart — God spake to her by the 
vision of an angel. iiL 423: — how an 
image of Vemus came to be called mn 
image of the Virpin Mary. iiL 660. 

Virginia — the grovemmont of, committed 
to an assembly in London. iiL 216. 

Virtue — sometliing valued for eminence. 
iiL 56 :— consisteth in comparison, ibid. 
intellectual, what iii. 56 : — commonly 
called, a ^rood wit ibid. : — are maimrml and 
atymirtd, ibid.: — difference in nataral, 
caused by the difierence in iiien*s pas- 
sions. iiL 57. 

military virtue the only thing hM in 
honour in ancient times. iiL 83l 
by what reasoning svocessful wickedneei 
has gotten the name of virtue. iiL 13S. 
the moral virtues are the laws of natnrew 
iiL 146. 
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jBicts contrary to the moral virtnes can 
nevor cease to be sins, why. iii. 279. 
the nature of virtues placed by moral 
philosophers in a certain mediocrity, of 
Tices in extremes, iL 49. iv. 1 10. 
virtue and vice, what iv. 1 10 : — the sum 
of virtue, is to be sociable to them that 
will be sociable, formidable to them tliat 
will not. ibid.: — equity, jusHee, honour, 
contain all virtues whatsoever, iv. Ill: 
—of all virtues, the greatest is religion. 
vL 220-21. 

Vision — is made by beams constituting a 
cone, the vertex of which is in the eye. 
i. 462. 

a body placed in one of the foci of an 
ellipse, why it is not distinctly seen in 
the other, i. 494. 

nothing visible but in a medium less 
opaque. L 523. 

beatifical vision, an unintelligible word of 
the Schoolmen, iii 51. 
to say that one has seen a vision or heard 
a voice, is to say that one has dreamed 
between sleeping and waking, iii. 361 : — 
those that observe not their slumbering, 
how they often take their dreams for 
visions, iii. 8, 362. 

more true in vision political, than in na- 
tural, that the sensible and intelligible 
species of outward things are transported 
by the air to the souL li. 169. 
the image in vision, consists of colour 
and $hape. iv. 4 : — all vision has its origin 
from what motion, iv. 7. 
whether if a child, new bom but with 
open eyes, can see. vii. 83. 

ViTELLia— defended by Wallis. vii. 264. 

Volition— is what iii. 679 ; — the Schools 
use vohmtas for voUtio, that is the efiect 
for the cause, ibid. 

Voluntary — act, that which proceeds 
from the will, and no other, in. 48. iv. 
68-9: — ^no act made voluntary by indi- 
nation, iii. 49 : — intervenient appetites 
or aversions make no act voluntary or 
involuntary, ibid. : — actions are volun- 
tary, that have their beginning from 
aversion or fear of consequences, as well 
as those proceeding from appetite, ibid. 
of all voluntary acts, the object is some 
good to oneself, iii. 120, 138. 
all voluntary actions, how they proceed 
from both liberty and necessity. iiL 197-8. 
the action of a man throwing his goods 
into the sea to save the ship, is purely 
voluntary, iv. 69: — of a man going to 
prison, not so. ibid.: — actions proceeding 
m>m mulden anger or appetite, are volun- 
tary so far as a man can discern good 
from evil ibid. 



the passions arc not voluntary, but are 
tke wiU, iv. 69. 

all voluntary actions not proceeding from 
fear, are called spontaneous, iv. 243 : — oo- 
luntartf presupposes deliberation, ibid, 
voluntary actions, what. iv. 272: — follow 
immediately the last appetite, ibid.: — are 
those made upon deliberation, iv. 273 : — 
of a voluntary agent it is the same thing 
to say, he is free, and to say, he has not 
made an end of deliberating, ibid. : — vo- 
luntary actions have all necessary causes, 
and are therefore necessitated, iv. 274. 

Voluptuous — philosophy neglected by 
voluptuous men, why. i. ep. to Reader. 

Vow — contrary to the law of nature, why 
in vain. iii. 126. ii. 22: — if the thing be 
commanded by the law of nature, not 
the vow, but the law is binding, ib. ib. 
no obligation to God by vow, in a state of 
nature, ii. 22 :~ except by revelation, ib. 

Vulgar — the vulgar, all men but ourselves 
and a few others, whom for concurring 
with ourselves we approve, iii. 110: — 
who comprehended under that name by 
vaiu'glonous men. iii. 283. 

Waggon — with a board for a sail, its mo- 
tion, i. 340. 

Wakes — our wakes, an imitation of the 
Bacchanalia, iii 663. 

Waking — why in men waking the phan- 
tasms of things past are more obscure 
than those of things present i 396: — 
succession of one thought to another, not 
so uncertain in waking as in sleeping 
men. i. 398. 

Wales — rises against the parliament, but 
is soon iMcified. vi. 349. 

Walk — cnildren learn to walk, not by 

W precept, but by using their feet i. 55, 64. 
ALLINGFORD-HOU8E — the couucil of of- 
ficers at. vi. 403:— oblige Richard Crom- 
well to dissolve the parliament vi. 406 : — 
choose a Committee of Safety, vi 411: — 
produce their model of government vL 
413-14: — ^breaks up. vi 414. 
Wallis— dedicates a nook to Owen,01iver'8 
Vice-Chancellor. iv. 416 : — deciphered 
the letters of Uie king, ibid.:— pretends 
that he did it to the king's advantage, 
ibid. :^-entered into the Cbwnoal. iv. 418 : 
-HUid took the Engagement, ibid.: — as- 
sisted the assembly in making Uie Di- 
rectory. ibid. : — guilty of all the treasons, 
murders, and spoil committed by Oliver 
or the parliament iv. 418: — and of all 
the crimes, the great one not excepted, 
done in the rd)eilion. iv. 419 : — takes 
Hobbea by the throat for a fault in 
his LBYiATHAN, made so by misconstruc- 
tion, iv. 420 :— chaiges him ¥rith writing 
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in defence of Olirer's title, ibid. : — ^pre- 
tends to abhor atheism, but justifies 
treachery, iv. 424 . — accuses Hoboes, and 
all approvers of the leviathan, of athe- 
ism, iv. 425 : — calls Hobbes* a new divi> 
nity. ibid. : — takes for an argument of 
atheism his denying incorporeal tubstanees, 
iv. 426: — and saying that beiides the erea- 
turn of the woHd there ii no argument to 
prove a Deity, iv. 427 : — the ftUowi of 
Wallia, are who. iv. 428-9 : — intended to 
make the AuemUy the sovereign, and 
the king their magistrate, iv. 429 : — said 
in a sermon, that tro^itic was not in 
Homer, iv. 430. — his sermons are what 
iv. 431: — the real cause of his anger 
towards Hobbes. iv. 434 :— his insolent, 
injurious, and clownish language in his 
iSenchui. iv. 439 : — reproaches Hobbes 
with his age. ib.: — his geometry, almost 
every line may be disproved, or ought to 
be reprehended, iv. 440: — the same com- 

Eared to what. ibid, 
is treatise of gravity, viL 139: — ^his de- 
finition of gravity, vii. 143:— his suppo- 
sition that every body has every way an 
endeavour to motion, vii. 144:— will find 
at last that he has no genius for either 
natural philosophy or geometry, ibid. : — 
his experiment to show that a lighter 
body will gravitate upon a heavier, ibid. : 
— to show that air gravitates. viL 145 : — 
receives the wages for that which has 
been done by Hobbes. vii. 185 :— his prin- 
ciples of geometry, what. viL 186-7:— 
so void of sense that a man, geometrician 
or not, must at the first hearing abhor 
them, ibid: — since the beginning of the 
world there has not been, nor ever shall 
be so much absurdly written in geometry 
as in his books, vii. 187: — Euclid's dch- 
nition of ratio as bad as anything ever 
said by Wallis. vii. 208 : — understands 
not what the word consideration signifies, 
vii. 217 : — swims upon other men*s blad- 
ders on the superficies of geometry, with- 
out being able to endure diving, vii. 242: 
— oncethmus, the special figure where- 
with ho gpraces his oratory, vii. 247 : — 
his treatise De Anguh Contactvs but one 
absurdity from Ix'ginning to end. vii. 254 : 
"-denies Hobbes* proposition, that the 
perimeters of circles ctre as their radii, vii. 
255: — his objection that motion^ ina plenum^ 
is not propagated in infinitum, vii. 268: — 
has scarce one right thought of the prin- 
ciples of geometry, vii. 273: — professes 
mathematics and theology, and practises 
the depression of the truth in both. viL 
278 :— his scurvy book Arithmetica Infini- 
torum, vii. 283,301 : — worthy to be gilded. 



but not with f[oId. viL SOI :— makes the 
spiral of Archimedes equal to what viL 
291-2, 310-11 :— the nineteenth proposi- 
tion of his Arithmetica Infinitorum. vii. 
312, 362:— the thirty-ninth. viL314, 373: 
— hb Conic Sections ooYered with the scab 
of symbols. viL 316: — his Epiphonema. 
vii. 318:^-compares what act of Hobbes 
to the act of him that steals a horse, and 
is hanged for it ibid. :— his addmeiM mal- 
leum &c., not good Latin, vii. 322, 391 : — 
hviAnalytica per potestates is no art.vii.329. 
never in Uobbes' company, vii. 336. 
his philosophy and language nnder the 
servitude or the ambition of what doctors, 
vii. 348 : — charges Hobbes with being an 
enemy to religion. viL 349-50:— writes 
nothing but what is dictated to him by 
a doctor of divinity. viL 352 : — charges 
Hobbes with atheism, why. vii. 353: — 
with plagiarism, as to t^e spiral, vii. 361 : 
—the invention delivered by him in his 
Arithmetica Infinitorum claimed by ano- 
ther, vii. 362, 380. 

encomiastic epistles written to WalHs. 
vii. 362 :— by three great mathematicians. 
viL 380. 

denies that he makes proportion to consist 
in a quotient, vii. 366: — the proportions 
of his paraboloeides to their parallelo- 
grams are true, but the demonstrations 
false, vii. 379: — never demonstrated by 
any but by Hobbes. ibid. : — his half-learnt 
epistles, ibid. : — his book against Mey' 
bomius. vii. 382 : — his SchotU Dise^tKne, 
ibid: — his doctrine of condensation and 
rarefaction, viL 223-5, 385: — the Tketi* 
maintained by him in 1654 at Oxford. 
viL 395: — would have every minister to 
be a minister of the universal Church. viL 
398: — ^would have market-day lectures 
set up by authority, ibid.: — for what 
purpose. viL 399. 

he and Ward take wing like beetles from 
the egestions of Hobbes. vii. 324. 
War — the calamities that arise from war, 
and chiefly from civil war. i. 8 : — the 
cause of civil war, that few have learned 
the duties that keep men at peace, ibid.: 
— from want of moral science, i. 10. 
civil war, the death of the great Levia* 
THAN. iiL introd. 

in a discourse of the civil war of England, 
the question of the value of a &man 
penny. iiL 12 : — the coherence of thought 
in. ibid. 

consisteth not in the act of fighting only, 
but in the tract of time wherein the will 
to fight is sufficiently known, iii. 113. iu 
11, 294 iv. 84:— in it, time to be ooa- 
sidered as it is in the weather, ibid. 
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the ineommodities of the wir of ererj 
man against every man. iiL 1 13. u. 12:— 
this war never general over the whole 
world iii. 1 14 : — but exists in some places 
at this day. ibid. iv. 85: — civil war, an 
image of the war of every man against 
every man. lit 115: — no hope therein 
for a man to save himself from destruc- 
tion, without the help of confederates. 
111. 133. 11. 12. 

can never preserve life, nor peace destroy 
It m. 145. 

controversies, disputes, and at last war, 
arise from the different opinions of men 
as to good and evil. iii. 146. 
commonwealth instituted to get men out 
of the miserable condition of war. iii. 
153: — ariseth amongst men from compe- 
tition for honour and dignity. ilL 156. 
the civil war in England, owing to the 
opinion of the division of the power of 
sovereignty between King, Lords, and 
Commons, iii. 168. 

the greatest ineommodities of any form 
of government, not comparable to the 
evils of civil war, and the condition of 
masterless men. iiL 1 70. 
in the condition of war, every man may 
protect himself with his own sword, iii. 
191. 

no disturbance of the commonwealth 
without a ci\'il war. iiL 284. 
in war, the sword knows no distinction 
of nocent and ionocent. iiL 305 : — nor 
any respect of mercy other than as it 
conduceth to the gooa of the people, ibid, 
is the last remedy for excessive popula- 
tion. iiL 335. 

civil war may be deferred by preferment 
bestowed as a bribe on potent ambitious 
subjects, but the public ruin is thereby 
more assured. iiL 338. 
the people find not out till after a civil 
war, that without arbitrary government 
it must be perpetual. iiL 683. 
deceit and vio/eiioe, the two daughters of 
war. iL dedic.: — men do better to enjoy 
the present state, though perhaps not 
the best, than to endeavour by war to 
procure a reformation for other men in 
another age, themselves in the mean 
time killed or consumed. iL pref. 
war, in the state of nature, in its own 
nature perpetual. iL 12:— cannot be ended 
by victory, ibid.: — the conaueror, even 
the strongest, cannot close nis life wiUi 
many years and old age. ibid, 
that wnich is the part of an honest man 
in time of peace, is the part of a coward 
in time of war. iL 45, n. 



in the war of nation against natiam, a oer* 
tain mean always observed, ii. 64. iv. 1 18 : 
— to spare life and refrain from instru- 
ments of husbandry and beasts of the 
plough, ibid. ibid. 

the 8word of war. ii. 76: — belongs to the 
sovereign, ibid. 

no principle,ncither in religion or science, 
whence may not arise discord, and by 
degrees war. iL 78, n. 
civil war and the right of the private 
sword, much worse than any subjection 
whatsoever. iL 96. 

neither can war be waged nor peace pre- 
served without money, ii. 156. 
all are still in a state of war, whosoever 
have not joined themselves in an unity 
of one perion, ii. 294. 
it is sufficient for a hostile mind, that 
there is suspicion, ii. 294. 
of war, the law is honour^ the right provi' 
dence, iv. 119. 

unnecessary wars to be avoided, iv. 220: 
— to affect war for itself, the ruin of 
commonwealths and monarchs. ibid, 
the causes of the ciyil war, the ambition 
of presbyterians, papists &c., of the 
readers of Greek and Koman histories, 
the admiration of the great towns for 
the prosperity of the Low Countries, 
and tne ignorance of Uie people. vL 167-9 : 
— the interpretation or a verse in the 
Hebrew, Greek, or Latin Bible oft-times 
the cause of civil war. vi. 343. 

Ward— one of Hobbes' revilers. iv. 435 : — 
his book VtndicuB Academiarum, v. 454. 
viL 335, 337 : — the favour shewn by him 
to Bishop Bramhall. viL 205 : — his philo- 
sophical essay, vii. 334 :~ worse reason- 
ing never seen than in it ibid.: — ^his great 
expectation of Hobbes'philosophial and 
mathematical works, whence, ibid, 
was pleased once to honour the civil 
policy of Hobbes wiUi praises printed 
before it viL 336: — whether he ever 
conversed with Hobbes. ibid. 337-9:— 
his incivility. viL 340-1: — has given 
Hobbes the worst words that possibly 
can be given. viL 341: — his philosophy 
and language are under the servitude of 
ambitious churchmen. viL 348 : — charges 
Hobbes with being an enemy to the 
Koman religion only as having the name 
of reli^on. viL 349:— writes nothing but 
what is dictated by a doctor of divinity. 
viL 352: — the reason why he charges 
Hobbes with atheism, vii. 353. 

Warnbr — has demonstrated that in iZe- 
fraetion the sines of the angles of refrac- 
tion are as the sines of the angles of in- 
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clination. vii. 174-5: — caused by Hobbes 
to bo printod in Mersenuc's Cogitata 
PhyticO'Mathematica. vii. 342. 

Warwick — Earl of, admiral of the parlia- 
ment vi. 290, 302. 

Water — a heap of very small diaphanous 
bodies, i. 463: — is white, from what 
cause, ibid. 

how congealed by cold. i. 472. viL 38 : — 
why it freezeth not in deep wells so 
much as on the surface, i. 474. vii. 39. 
conveys sound as well as air. i. 498. 
its parts have little or no motion, i. 505 : 
— therefore yields no smell, ibid. : — but 
raised by the action of the sun into a 
plant, and thence pressed out, will be- 
come odorous. L 505. 
its weight why not felt by divers, i. 51 5 : 
— the human body more heavy than the 
same quantity of water, ibid, 
water has no weight in water, why. i. 
515: — a body floating in water, is equal 
in weight to what quantity of water, i. 
516: — a quantity of water, how little 
soever, will float a body of matter less 
heavy than water, how great soever, ibid, 
in the weather-glass, ascends when the 
air is cold, descends when warm. i. 521. 
we do not feel the weight of water in 
water, i. 523. 

matter of a middle nature between air 
and water found in coal-mines, i 524 : — 
its effects, ibid. : — its possible cause. L526. 
as water upon a plane table follows the 
part of it which is giudod by the finger, 
so the motions that succeeded one an- 
other in sense continue together after 
sense, iii. 11-12. 

holy-water of the ancients, iii. 663. 
water enclosed on all sides stands still 
and corrupts, having no bounds spreads 
too widely, the more passages it finds 
the more freely it takes its current ii. 178. 
two waters, rain and mineral, producing 
bj their mixture a fluid not to be dis- 
tinguished by the eye from milk. iv. 
309-10. 

water in an exhausted receiver appears 
to boil, why. vii. 22: — will not shine, 
why. vii. 28 : — the cause of its rising in 
capillary tubes, vii. 116:— the supposi- 
tion that air and water have an endea- 
vour to motion equally in every direction. 
▼iL 142: — the cause of a drop of water 
forming itself into a ball. viL 150. 

Wax tapers — and torches, were borne by 
the Greeks and Romans before their 
gods. iii. 662: — how introduced into the 
Church, and established by some of the 
ancient eounciU iii. 663. 

Weeping — sudden dejection, caused by 



the sudden taking away of some vehe- 
ment hope. iii. 46. iv. 47 : — those most 
subject to it, that rely most on helps 
external, ibid, ibid.: — weeping for tne 
sudden stop made to the thoughts of 
revenge, by reconciliation, ibid. ibid. : — 
both weeping and laughter taken away 
b^ custom, ibid. : — are both sudden mo- 
tions, ibid. 

Weight — is exposed by any heavy body 
of uniform weight L 142. 
its effects and those of percussion, hardly 
admit of comparison, i. 346 : — why. L 347. 
is as a solid thing, i. 347. 
is the aggregate of all the endeavours 
by which the points of a body tend 
downwards in ]Murallel lines. L 352. 

Wens — in the commonwealth, united con- 
quests, iii. 321 : — often with less danger 
lost than kept ibid. 

Wentworth— Earl of Straffbrd^hishistory 
and character, vi. 245-7 : — accused of 
high treason, vi. 247-51 : — found guilty 
and beheaded. vL 253. 

White — the learned Mr. White, iv. 236. 

Whiteness — is light, but perturbed, i.463 : 
— the strongest light is the most white, 
ibid.: — is hard to distinguish by the 
light of a fire or a candle, from yellow, 
whjr. i. 464. 

white things do not so easily take fire 
from burning-glasses as black. L 464. 

Whole — the whSe more known to us than 
the parts, in what sense said. i. 67. 
the whole, and all the parts taken to- 
gether, the same thing, i. 97 : — nothing 
rightly so called, that is not conceived 
to be compounded of, and divisible into 
parts, ibid. 

to deny that a thing has parts, is to deny 
it to DO a whole, ibid.:— that which is 
infinite cannot be said to be a v^oie, i. 
99, 100: — the whole is greater than its 
part, demonstrated, i. 119. 

Wicked — see Reprobate. 

WicKLiFF — his doctrine occasioned the 
first law made in England against here- 
tics, iv. 403. vi. 104 : — escaped by the 
favour of John of Gaunt iv. 403. 

WiDDRiNOTON — Sir Thomas, speaker of 
the house of Commons, vi. 400. 

Wipe — the liberty of many wives allowed 
in some parts of the world, iii. 206. 
the lawful use of wives made a sin, or 
act so unclean as to unfit a man for the 
altar. iiL 681. 
who so called, iv. 1 57. 

Will — has nothing for object but good, 
real or seeming, i. 8. 
is the last act of deliberation, i. 409. iii. 
49. ii. 21, 23. iv. 68, 90, 273, 275 : — the 
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same thing called both will and appetite, 
for what consideration. L 409. 
deliberation having preceded and there 
being appetite, the vriU in man is not 
different from what it is in other animals. 
L 409 : — freedom of, not greater in one 
than in the other, ibid, 
is in beasts as well as man. iiL 48. 
the definition of by the Schools, that it is 
a rational appetite^ why not good. iii. 48. 
the proper object of every man's will, is 
some good to himself, iii. 241. 
the pravity of the will, as well as the 
irregularity of the act, is injustice.iii.330. 
the wiO ascribed to God, now to be un- 
derstood. iiL 352. 

understanding, reason, opinion, are not 
effects of our will, but our will of them, 
in. 360. 

the School doctrine of the tnB, iii. 679. 
free wiU, a will of man not subject to the 
will of God. iiL 680:— how maintained 
by the Schools, ibid, 
the will proceeds from hope and fear. iL 
63. iv. 129. 

the will of a council, is the will of the 
major part ii. 68. 

the will is not itself voluntary, but the 
beginning of voluntary actions. iL 68. iv. 
69, 122:— we will not to wilt, but to act. 
ii. 69. iv. 69.— falls not under delibera- 
tion or covenant ibid. iv. 122. 
to submit one*8 will to another, is to 
convey to him the right to one's strength 
and faculties. iL 69. 

all voluntary actions depend on the will, 
the will on the opinion of good or evil, 
or reward or punishment consequent 
thereon. iL 78. iv. 69-70, 117. 
it is by his soul that a man wills, ii. 89. 
the concourse of many wills, is called 
ctmeenL iv. 70: — many wills involved in 
one, is called union, ibid. 
ne mWb, eieinbeot not properly said with- 
out the other clause, iiet pro ratione vo- 
hmtat. iv. 75. 

of two contradictory expressions of a 
man's will, the former is to be taken for 
his will, when. iv. 76. 
lean will, if I will, an absurd speech, iv. 
240: — the will, and each inclination 
during deliberation, is as much necesst- 
iaied, and dependent on a sufficient cause 
as any event whatever, iv. 247. 
the will necessarily follows the last dic- 
tate of the understanding, this how to 
be understood, iv. 268 :— the cause of the 
will is not the will itself, but something 
not in a man's own disposing, iv. 274. 
places of Scripture that prove that to will 
IS the work of God, and not eligible by 



man. r. 6-9 : — ^places that seem to prove 
the contrary, v. 10 : — the two reconciled. 
T. 12-15:— the Scriptures, in what sense 
usually called the revealed will of God. 
v. 12: — God will have aU men to he saved, 
what will is meant v. 13: — Nor came it 
into my mind, how consistent with God's 
wilL v. 14. 

fr^e-will takes away the prescience of 
God. V. 17-18. 

a ratitmal will, signifies what v. 234 : — 
the will is not compelled, but necenitated, 
V. 260: — the appetite and the will are 
the same thing, v. 295 : — the will is pro- 
duced, generated, formed, as accidents 
are effected in a corporeal subject v. 313: 
— quick motions ot the hand, of which 
the will gives a beginning only to the 
first V. 354. 
See Free. 

William — the Con<^ueror, the people of 
England held their lands of him. iii. 
234. vL 149, 312:— reserved lands to his 
own use, but in his natural, not his po- 
litical capacity, iii. 236: — he and nis 
successors laia arbitrary taxes on the 
subjects' land, ibid.: — dispensed with 
the subjection of ecclesiastics to the 
commonwealth, iii. 309: — the right of 
the kings of England depends, not on 
the goodness of the cause of William 
the Conqueror, but on their lineal descent 
from him. iii. 706: — ^his right is all de- 
scended on our present king. vi. 21: — 
his creation of tenures by military ser- 
vice, vi. 312. 

William— Ruins, encreased the power of 
the barons to a degree inconsistent with 
sovereign power, why. iiL .309. 

Wind — all wind diminishes former heat i. 
467 : — is nothing but the direct motion 
of the air thrust forward, i. 468 : — whirl- 
wind is circular from the concurrence 
of many winds, ibid, 
the air being clear and calm, why a wind 
must presently arise somewhere, i. 468 : 
— cause of the winds the generation of 
vapour by the sun. L 468-9. viL 42-3, 1 14. 
how the diurnal and simple circular mo- 
tion of the earth causes a constant east 
wind near the equator. L 469. 
how by the wind is formed ice. L 472. 
viL 38: — and snow. L 473. vii. 39, 41. 
the less the wind, the less the cold. L474. 
why they have a hoarse sound. L 489. 
why the wind encreases or diminishes 
the propagation of sound, and not of 
light L 497. 

when we feel the wind, we rather think 
something coming than already come, 
i. 523. 
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though the wind cetae, the waves ^ve 
not over rolling for a lone time after.iii.4. 
the winds rebuked by Christ. iiL 68. 
made gods by the Grendles. iii. 99. 
why the waves of the sea sometimes 
prc^^e the wind. vii. 43. vL 114:— how 
ships sail very near the wind. vii. 44. 

WiNDEBANK— Sir Francis, the Secretary, 
accused for settine^at liberty Uie Jesuits, 
vi. 240 — ^his flight vi. 270. 

Wins -new, is windy. L 414: — old, less 
pleasant but more wholesoma ibid.: — 
resembles geometry, ibid, 
does not fireeze so easily as water, why. 
1.474. vii. 39 : — contains particles not 
fluid, having very svrift motion, ibid, vii 
29: — the unfrosen wine in the middle, 
the strongest, ibid. 

its effects a proof that madness is but 
too much appirent passion, iii. 64 : — are 
the same with those of an evil disposition 
of the organs, ibid.: — the behaviour of 
them that have drunk too much, the 
same as that of madmen.ibid.: —its effects 
do but remove dissimulation, and take 
from Uiem tiie si^ht of the deformity of 
their passions, ibid. 

new wine is to be put into new casks, 
that both be preserved. ilL 71 1, 
its effiBCts upon the brain, what viL 29. 

WuDOM— the;^ that study wealth, do it out 
of love to wisdom, i. ep. to reader, 
to be acquired not by reading of books, 
but of men, a saying much usurped of 
late. iii. introd. 

our name for boUi prudence and sapience. 
U1.37. 

the reputation of, how taken away in the 
authors of reli^on. iii. 106. 
the wise in their own conceit contending 
wiUi Uiose that distrust their own wis- 
dom but seldom get the victory, iii. 141. 
ii. 39. iv. 103. 

a false presumption of their own wisdom, 
to what crimes it makes men prone. iiL 
283-4. 

is properly, tke perfect htowUdge of truth tn 
aBmatten. ii. ded. 

the wiser contending with the stronger, 
do not often get the better, ii. 39. 
consists in knowledge, iv. 210:— a wiMe 
wum in general, is who. iv. 21 1. 
the counsels of God not to bo measured 
by human wisdom, iv. 249. 
the wise is he that succeeds without 
knavery and ignoble shifts, vi. 21 1. 

Wit — men in public study the reputation 
of their own wit, more than the success 
of another man's business, iii. 38. 
the word used to distin^ish one certain 
ability from the rest iiL 66:— a pood wit^ 



what iii. 56, 67 : — ^is luUural and aequired, 
ibid. : — natural, consisteth in celerity of 
imagining, and steadiness of direction, 
ibid. 

difference of quickness, caused by differ- 
ence of men's passions. iiL 57. 
judgment without fancy, is wit iii. 60: 
— fancy without judgment, not so. ilud: 
— wit is called prudence, when. ibid, 
wit acquired, none but reason. iiL 6 1 : — 
l^nounded on the right use of speech, 
ibid. : — produceth the sciences, ibia. 
the cause of the difK*rence in wits, the 
passions. iiL 61. 

all actions and speeches proceeding from 
wit, are honourable. iiL 79-80. 
of a good natural wit, no man thinks 
himself unprovided. iiL 282. vL 363. 
the combat of wits, the fiercest. iL 7 : — 
the discord thence arising, the greatest 
ibid. 

the glory of wits, the subject of noost 
human controversies, ii. 316. 
the difference of wits, has its origin in 
the difference of passions, and the ends 
to which the appetite leads them. iv. 54. 
comprehends both fancy and judgment 
iv. 56. 

when the finer and coarser wits contend, 
in sedition or civil war, the latter for the 
most part have the victory, iv. 103. 
questions of vrit, not of faith, wherein 
casually men are inclined to seek the 
mastery over each other, iv. 182-3. 

Witch— the opinion rude people have now- 
a-days of the power of witches, whence. 
iii.9:— their witchcraft no real power, 
but justly punished, why. ibid. : — their 
trade nearer to a new religion than to a 
craft or science, ibid, 
their liturgy, charming and conjuring. 
iiL 97. 

the Gentiles sought their fortunes in the 
predictions of witches, iii. 102:— pretend- 
ing conference with the dead. ibid, 
potent subjects by their popularity ex- 
ercise upon the commonwealth the effects 
of witchcraft iiL 320. 
the crime of witchcraft vL 96. 

Witnesses- the judging by, the nineteenth 
law of nature. iiL 144: — the eighteenth. iL 
43, 59: — are the only judge of fact vi. 
26, 118: — must have seen what he testi- 
fieth,or his testimony is not good. iii. 495. 
the law of Uie Israelites, that the witneu 
eatt thejint stone, iii. 707-8, 709. 

WoLSBT — Cardinal, the cause of his dis- 
grace. vL 121. 

Woman — ^women might prophecy in the 
Church, but not sp^ to the congrega- 
tion, iii 413, 
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the ineqnaliij between man and woman 
in the state of nature not so great, as 
that he can obtain the dominion over her 
without war. ii 116. iii. 187: — women 
are in divers places invested ¥rith 8u> 
preme authority, ii. 116: — dispose of 
their children by the right of maturt, ibid.: 
— the promiscuous use of women is to be 
forbidden by the sovereign, why. iv. 215. 

Wood—- why some kinds of rotten wood 
shine. L 454. 

WoBCESTKB — battle of. vi. 377. 

Word — how men reason in thought, with- 
out the use of words, i. 3-4. 
any number of words put toother to 
signify one thing, may constitute one 
name. i. 23. iiL 21. 

in the method of invention, the nse of 
words, what L 79 : — without words, all 
inventions perish, ibid.: — without words, 
not possible to go from principles beyond 
a syllogism or two. ibio. 
what would be the case of a man without 
the use of words, if he could discover 
that the three angles of any triangle 
were equal to two right angles. L 80. 
iii. 22. 

the use of words in nothing so evident 
as in numbering. iiL 22 : — &e numeral 
words, why in no nation more than ten, 
in some but five. iii. 23: — words, the sig- 
nification of which is not remembered, 
entangle a man as a bird in lime-twigs, 
the more he struggles the more belimed. 
ibid. 

words are the counters of wise men, but 
the money of fools, iii. 25. 
a senseless and insignificant word hardly 
to be met with, that is not made up of 
some Latin or Greek names, iii. 27. 
words which have a signification of the 
nature, disposition, and interest of the 
speaker, iii. 29: — such words no true 
grounds for any ratiocination, ibid, 
reckoning, how far possible without the 
use of words, iii. 32. 

words abtttrd, insign\fieant, such whereof 
we conceive nothing but the sound, iii. 32 
perspicuous words the light of the human 
mina, by exact definitions first snnflfed 
and purged from ambiguity, iii. 36: — 
words senseless and ambiguous, like igne$ 
faiuL iii. 37 : — their end contention and 
sedition, ibid. 

all gingling of words in public, or before 
persons unknown or to be reverenced, is 
accounted folly, iii. 59. 
ignorance of the signification of words, 
disposes men to take on trust the truth 
they know not, and the errors and non- 
sense of them they trust. iiL 90. 

VOL. XI. 



the bonds of words, vrithout coercive 
power, too weak to bridle the passions 
of men. iiL 124, 128, 153. 
men by words represent to each other 
good in the likeness of evil, and evil in 
the likeness of good. iiL 156. 
the consequences of words are not signs 
of the will, when other consequences are 
signs of the contrary. iiL 21 1. 
the fallacy of judging of the nature of 
things by the ordinary and inconstant 
use of words, iii. 240: — appears in the 
confusion of coutuel and command, ibid, 
of almost all words the signification is 
ambiguous. iiL 267, 336 : — multiplication 
of words, is multiplication of ambiguity. 
iiL 336. 

in things above reason in the word of 
God, we are to captivate our understand- 
ing to the words, iii. 360. 
the constant signification of words, the 
foundation of all true reasoning. iiL 380. 
the word o/God^ or of man^ signifies what, 
iii. 407. iL 272 :— not toocabtdum but $ermo. 
ibid. : — understood sometimes of the 
speaker, ibid.: — sometimes of the sub- 
ject, ibid. 

the word of God, and the doctrine of the 
Christian religion, the same thing. iiL 
408. ii. 273: — is called the word of the 
Gotpel Ahid, iL 272: — and the word of 
faith, ibid. ibid. 

the word of God, understood sometimes 
properly, sometimes metaphorically, iii. 
409 : — ^properly, the words he hath spo- 
ken to his prophets, metaphorically, for 
his wisdom, power &c ibid. : — signifies 
also, the effect of his word. ibid. : — also 
such words as are consonant to reason 
and equity. iiL 411. 

words have no effect but on those that 
understand them. iiL 432 : — nor any but 
to produce some passion or conception, ib. 
not the bare words, but the scope of the 
writer, giveth the true light whereby any 
writing is to be interpreted, iii. 602. 
the use of words as marks and signs, iii. 
673: — receive their force from custom, ib. 
words convey no right, unless they re- 
late to the time past or present iL 18: — 
unless other sufficient signs be added, ii. 
19: — convey no right in matter of free 
gift. ibid. 

the rational word of God, and the word of 
prophecy. iL 206. 

that only is the wordot God, which a true 
prophet declares God to have spoken. iL 
235:— we must first know whether the 
prophet be true, before we can know 
what is the word of God. iL 236. 
words, by vulgar use, become wrested 
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fronj their own signification, ii. 304;— 
■ORie have no deleraiinoil signilicition, 
■nd kre underslood only by olher signs 
used with them, ibiil.;— vrordi also of 
thingis inconoeivable. ibid. 
>1] words unknowD lo the people, and ■ 
M them inugnificant, are canting, i 
StSi — DolbiDg in learning more diSeult 
than to determine their si|;liificat 
935 1 — the lignification of words i 
moD use, depends on the arbitrauon of 
the common people, v. 93:— words under- 
■tood are the lad, no part of the harneil 
of philosophy, vii. 926. 
WofUJ>— if the world, all bnt o 



4f>6,S29:^theJirtt, from Adam lo d» | 

flood, ibid.; — the world which Christ 

shall come lo judge, ibid. 

in Scripture but two worlds, the premt, 

■ud that which shall be after the day of 

judgment, iii. 4TR. 

Its conHagralioD in the day of judgmenL 
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son ibout. 
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i. 91-2. 
, froni a falae defi- 
— rush conclusion, 
from the same 
not create more than one world, ibid.: — 
reasoning to prove it Guite. not (;ood. 
99: — meaning of the question, whethc 
the world be Gnile or infinite, i. 100:- 
whether supposed to be liidteorinlinit' 
no absurdity follows, i. 4 12. 
the world, the greatest of sensible ob- 
jects, i. 410 :~^is beheld on looking round 
about from the earth. L 411. 
as an aggregate of many parts, the tiling 
that Ml under enquiry <iODcernin|; il, 
few. 1.411: — that can be dclenuined, 
none. itridL: — qneations conciiming the 
magnitude of the world, whaL ibid.:— 
eoDceming its duration, what, ibid.:— 
concerning its number, whit, ibid, 
the questions of its magnitude and be- 
ginnmg, by whom to be dotermined. i. 
413 1 — not by philosophers, ibid. ; — those 
that booBt of demonstrating by natural 
reason that it had a beginning. contemned 
both by idiots and the learned, i. 413:— 
why deservedly, ibid, 
argument la prove the world not elemsl. 
1. 418:— the same would prove the crea- 
tor of it not eternal ibid.: — to say that 
the world is eternal, is lo deny that there 
Is a God. ilL 351. 

the visible thiugt in this world, ud ihei 
admirablH order, lead lo the conception 
of God. iii. 93. 

when overchai^^ with iuhabitants, the 
Ia«t remedy is war. ill. 335. 
At uortd, or du ml of tht nmrld, it Cod, 
the saying dF the philosophers iiL 351. 
God is the cause oF the world. iiL 351. 
its creation and destruction, why not 
miraclea. iii, 489-30, 
the morld U) miM, how 10 be interpreted, 
iii. 450:^n Bcripture three worlds, the 
old, itmpnttal, atld tlic loarld to n 



was created, so it is governed by 
God. iv. 165. 

the same internal motion tl 
in bU the concrete parts of the wort 
supposed in all the parts however sniau. 

of the system of the world. viL 95-107. 
WoitsBip- the doctrine of God'a worship, 
not the sotyect of philosophy. L II. 
the natural worship of power invisible, 
such expressions of reverence as men 
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of images. 

UtoriLiiL 
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vented by the Gentile le^- 

'1. 
the laws of God touching bis honour and 
worship, iii. 34)4: — his worship is the 
external signs in tbe words and actiona 
of men of their opinion of his power and 
goodness, ibid. ii. 210. iv. 257, 362. 
the proper ognilicntiou of the word. iii. 
349. 64*. ii. 210. 

the three eiteraol ports of, pratMa, mag- 
Kifying, taAUating. lu. 349, £47. ii. Ill) 
— arise from internal honour, ibid. ilad. 
iLSlO. 

HitHm/ worship, are attributes and ac- 
lions. ilL 349. u. 211 : — arbitrary, Ihoae 
so made by institution or custom, ibid, 
ii. 2 IS. 

commimdai and w/imiory. iiL 349. iL 313: 
— of worship caimuiiu^, not the word* 
or actions, but the obedience is the wor- 
ship. iiL 350:^«f vnlimlary, thu essence 
b in the opiaion of the beholders, ibid, 
words and actions intendad to honour, 
but Bppuoring ridiculous lo the speota* 
uin, are no worship, why. iii. 3S0, 
uubSc and/»n>ato. iii. 350. iL213:— nub- 
lic worship is that of the cc 



wealth, is fne, in respect of particular 
men not so. ibid.:— private ia iu secrti 
tire. iiL 350. iL 213:— in sight of d 
multitude never without some restmnti J 



done lo God, proceeds from duty. \ 
350: — is directMl by the rules of hono 
diotaud by mason, ibid. 
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of dirine worshipi, the aetioiis nnut al- 
ways be signs of utentioii to honour. iiL 
8&3. iL 216: — the actions are what ibid. 
iliid.:—to speak oonsideratelj of God, a 
part of rational worship, iii. 353. 
the heathen worship ot images, absurd, 
iii. 354. iL 218: — tiie actions of their 
worship, reasonable, ibid. ibid, 
shoold be, not only secret, bat especially 
poblic and in the sight of men. liL 355. 
iL 218. 

obedienoe, the greatest worship of alL 
iii. 355. iL 218. 

the commonwealth shoold exhibit to God 
but one worship. iiL 355. 
pmhBe worship, what iiL 355. iL 219: — 
its property, to be wufonm. ibid, ibid.: — 
where many sorts allowed, there no pub- 
lic worship, ibid.. — in public worship, 
the attributes of God to be taken for 
signs of honour, are ordained by the 
sovereign. iiL 356. 

of actions, such as naturally are signs of 
contumely cannot by human power be 
made a part of divine worship, nor such 
as are naturally signs of honour be sepa- 
rated ^m it iiL 356. iL 220: — of actions 
indifierent, such as the commonwealth 
shall ordain, are to be used by the sub- 
ject in public worship, ibid. ibid, 
all words and actions that betoken fear 
to offend, or desire to please, are worship, 
whether sincere or feigned. iiL 647. 
worship ehU and dme. iiL 647, 651. iL 
225: — to fall jnrostrate before a lung, is 
but ctri/ worship, ibid. ibid. ibid. :— to take 
off the hat in a church, Srime. ibid, ibid.: 
— the distinction lies not in the word or 
action, but in the intention, ib. ib. ib. 
to worship an image, what iiL 651. 
that which is not a sign of internal hon- 
our, is no worship. iiL 651-2. 
dinne worship paid to a sovereign under 
terror of death, is no scandal or stum- 
bling-block to others, why. iiL 653: — to 
worship God turning the face towards 
an image, b not to wtnUp Uie image, 
but to acknowledge it kofy. ibid. 
wcamdalamt worship, is but seeming wor- 
ship, iii. 655 : —a worship orimages which 
is teamdakms and a sin, but not idohiry, 
ibid. 

if an unlearned man, by command of his 
idolatrous king; wonhip an idol for fear 
of death, he doeth weU. iiL 656 : — but 
if he had fortitude to suffer death, he 
should do better, ibid, 
the sum of the worship of images, is 
what iiL 656 : — the worship of saints 
and images still practised by the Church 



of Borne, is not allowed by the word 
of God. ibid. 

no authority, neither in the law of Moaes 
nor in the Go^>el, for the worship of 
images or other representation of God 
set up by men to themselves. iiL 659 ^^ 
Chriraan kings are not to be worshipped 
by any act signifying esteem of his 
power peater than mortal man is oqia- 
ble of. ibid. 

the ri^t of judging the manner of God's 
worship belongs to the aoveremi power. 
iL 222 : — no man worships God, who 
doth not those things whereby he ^- 
pears to others to honour him. ibid, 
nature dictates neither the manner of 
God's worship, nor any article of our 
creed, iv. 294. 
WoKTHDTEas — the worth of a man, is so 
much as would be given for the use of 
his power. iiL 76. iv. 39 : — is not abac* 
lute, but depends on the need and judg- 
ment of another, ibid: — the public worth 
of a man, is the value set on him by the 
commonwealth, ibid, 
worthiness, how it differs fnm the worth 
of a man. iiL 84:— a man may be worthy 
of what he cannot be said to merit or 
deserve, ibid. 

the difiereoce of worth, an eflbct not of 
wit or any natural quidity, but of the 
win of the sovereign. iiL 283. 



Zaocilbus — the publican. iiL 503: — our 
Saviour^s accepting his invitation in order 
to convert him, treated as a crime, ibid. 

Zacharias — ChUperic deposed by Pope 
Zachary. iiL 109. vL 178:— his act tne 
greatest crime incident to human nature, 
m. 183. 

Zadoc— made hi^-priest by Solomon. iiL 
419, 571. 

Zeal — a dangerous ojnnion, that any man 
may kill aiK>ther, in some cases, by right 
of seal, whence proceeding. iiL 706: — 
the pretence ofjtu xekttarmm condemned. 
iiL 709 : — is against both the justice and 
the peace of the commonwealth, ibid. 

Zebedeb— the mother of the sons <^ 2M)e- 
dee, her petition to Christ iL 255. 

Zechabiah— -propheded in the Captivity. 
iiL 373: — his text, two parU tkertam ahoB 
beemioff amd AStcvL 596, 631, 633- 

Zeiwskiah — the fidae prophet iiL 385. 

Zeno— his fiunous argument against mo- 
tion, in what it consisted. L 63 : — believed 
it himself to be true, ibid.: — wheran 
'fidscibid.: — taught his school in the 
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Stoa, iii. 667. vi. 98: — the story of his 
beating his man. iv. 251. v. 147. 

Zi^PBAMiAH— the prophet. liL 373. 

Ziio, (v/ii| — ^l324: — fermentation, or the 
motion which congregates homogeneous, 
and dissipates heterogeneous b^es. ib. 

ZiON — ^is in Jerusalem on earth, iii. 439. 



Zodiac — a latitude of about 16 degrees, i. 

429 : — ^within it are contained the orbits 

of all the planets, ibid. 
Zutypia — taking alive, iii. 189 : — now called 

quarter, ibid. 
^Jov iroXiTurdi' — man so called by the 

Greeks, ii 3. 
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